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Foreword 


by 

SIR DAVID ROSS 

(Tea Vke-ClmncellQr of Uh Umveniri at OxEard, October lWi-Octo'Mr 1644) 

Miss Hughes has asked mt to write a foreword to introduce her book 
which is being published in aid of Gw Greek Red Cross lor relief and 
post-war work; and this 1 do with great pleasure. 

The contributors to this book are mainly members of the University 
of Oxford, but articles- have been included by distinguished Greeks who 
are lor the most part not Oxford mute AH alike have given thidr contri¬ 
bution a$ an act of homage to Greece and of sympathy with her sutlering^ 
The royalties derived from the sale of the book will be devoted to the 
Fund named above. 

The articles deal with the spirit of Greece, her philosophy, politic^ 
art, music, medicine, and other aspects of her Life. In the realms of 
philosophy, literature md art, the debt of modem civilization to Greece 
is immense md inenicuhihk, "To otic small people " wrote Sir Henry 
Maine, "covering in its original scat no mare than a hand's breadth of 
territory, it was given to create the principle of Progress, of movement 
onwards and nut backwards or downwards, of destruction tending to 
construction, That people was the Greek. Except the blind forces of 
Nature* nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its origin." 
It is in recognition oi our debt to Greece, and in admiration of the noble 
contribution which she has made and is making to the fight against our 
common enemy* that this book has been written and is being offered to 
the public. 


afUA August, 1944, 


W. D. Rosa. 
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HILDA HUGHES 

This book b intended as Oxford's gesture of homage to Greece Bnth 
Greece and Oxford are small in space, but it h not unseemly that Oxford, 
whose influence. like that of Greece, b iricaIcnLtb]^ F throughout the world 
and through general in ns, should seek ro praise the gilts dial Greece has 
given to mankind in every sphere* A hundred books could not do justice 
to those priceless gifts to civilization nmde by such a small nxctiou and 
such 4 great people. A handful of writers try. but a hundred could not 
make deal to the Humiliated each facet of that great treasure. The ideal 
of Democracy itself (an ideal which of ten loses its irue significance through 
loose thinking and cryptic sktyans) is a heritage of the creative thought, 
of Ancient Greece, When one considers though i, who can its power 

nr the Limitless scope of its influence on millroiis living and geiicfatiims 
yet unborn? 

It is in the world of spirit that Greece's contribution has always been 
incalculable. Scholars still hud a living gem lsi the ethics of ancient 
philosophers, or in epic poems handed down tu Lbein h or, rejoicing in a 
sea-called new idea, make the sudden discovery that it was coined in 
Greece before the time of Christ 

Young men, full of a zest for life. Like the late Hum fry Payne, have 
excavated m Greece and discovered the art treasured of an early civili¬ 
zation,. and older men like Prof. Sir John Myrcs, Prof, H- )L Dawkins, 
Mr, Marcus N. Tod i and Mr. A. M. Wtodwand. each at one time associated 
with the British School of Archaeology at Athens, live on to tell of the 
Wonders that they knew , 

Tbfcs^ famous scholars and others (in whom my thanks are due) pay 
tribute in t his book* in popular tettns. to some aspect of Creechs gifts and 
qualities which have caught their fancy. Greeks who are familiar with 
modem conditions in that unhappy land write of what they know, 
travellers describe halcyon days spent in Greece where sky and sea were 
vivid in colour and Meditermanean pines and the austere contours of 
hilk were seen in an atmosphere u£ crystal cknU'. They honour a had 
where the peasants offered hospitality to the stranger and class 
distmetions passed uurixngrured. 

If in one book it is imjK^fblc to tell a hundredth part of the- glory of 
Greece, how can we assess her war effort ? 

Alone this tiny nation itood. defiant against the swaggering Piascsti 
of Italy, ibt incarnate devilry of Germany, and the Bulgarians. who have 
teen callpfj by tfutft y Greeks the rats of feiiiope 

The Greeks have always valued the dung* uf the spirit- So invader 
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IS AN INTRODUCTION 

has gvw been able tn quen- h the flume, That is why thi:ir tale ilktator 
Metax^, who m^ght not represant Ihe political feeling of freedom^ 
hiving countrymen, spoke lor one and alt when lie refused to lit the 
Italians invade Greece without a struggle. In a world where force anti 
jhiwet had temporary nil* the Greeks^km-,i to what torture and death 
their courage would lead, yet. knowing, they preferred to right Tlmy 
Loved freedom and counted not their bodies dear. We can never soft 
dently do them honour, Aker our own unsuccessful attempt to defend 
them, we kit them to suffer the slow death of starvation* accentuated. by 
our own blockade. 

M, Michalopotdos, the former Greek Minister of Inf urination, wrung 
my bean in Oxford a drawing-room mee ting when he said that his wife, 
still in Greece, wrote that she no lunger went for walks: she preferred Co 
Htay in the garden because everywhere people at that time were dropping 
down in faints, or dying cm the Mvamcnts. 

At a time when honor was piled on horror, so t h 1 1 the i+niiru^iiutiv tt 
scarcely realized the meaning of it any more, those simple words painted 
an Eiuforgettehlc picture At that moment the seed for this book was 

£0WU- 

But how can we pay tribute to a people who were prepared to 
sacrifice the treasures of antiquity and their own horn ns a people who 
have faced the &Ttnint bully alone who have seen the bodies of their 
di-ar anas tied together and floated dawn the riven* by Ilulgmiara’ 
How can we pay true homage to a people who chose torture and death 
for the sake of freedom and preferred sh?w starvation to slavery? 

When the lights of Europe wen? going out the Greeks kept the fLime 
of their torch alight. 



GREECE IN THE PRESENT WAR 

U_E. ifONS- TH, ArH.M 11>E 5 # THE GREEK AMBASSADOR 

Ge£ec£ has played a prractiral pari in this war And araarplMud much 
despite owrwh&tmmg odds. She defeated Italy in Albania, thus gaining 
lbs first victory on land against iliu Axis. and dealing to the forces, to 
prestige and the mipcriaJ designs of Fascist Italy a material and moral 
blow from which she failed to recover; bat Greece^principalcomributkn 
to the war ihai during seven vita] months, from O (Tuber 1^40 to May 
i04t F a ho checked the Axis onslaught. This was aimed through the 
Balkans, at Syria, Palestine, Suez, the oilfields of the Near East and ihe 
Southern ripply route to Russia 1 be Gruek resistance nyj o-nly delayed 
Geonany'$ attack against Ru^h, but helped to scoot the British pet: Lions 
ki riie Middle East, 

Greett-'s entry into the war gave the British Navy special upp-rtunity 
to inflict upon I be ItalLon battle fleet the crushing defeats of rarurfli* 
and Cape Mu la pan, Thf campaigns in Greece *tnd Albania cost Italy, 
according to her own estimates* no U$& thaw 125,000 men in killed, 
w minded and prisoners. We Greeks cannot forget that lor tbe campaign 
against Germany H G reul Britain, faithful to her wore!, sent iis canskicfable 
forces and war ma ferial — sent them, though conscious of the grave risk site 
rati and of her heavy commitments d^wbere. The combined British and 
Greek forces inflicted heavy Josses on the Germans; on tbe mainland and 
in Cr+?te these amounted to no 1™ thaw 27.000 killed- I he loss of to 
t^lite of the German paratroops it»* the assault on < rrie w.u probably 
iastnimentd in saving CvprOS and Syria, and may well have influenced 
Uu? ojKmitkim in the Crimea. , 

The people uf Grfeeec, Imngerstricken and eppnssed, with scarv<Tv 
any weapons; have performed great survive, A w- tl^rgunized and 
disciplkbod guerilla movement has beep challenging the i^ertmn* and 
the Mulgars in seven provinces.. Epirus* Thessaly, Northern Macedonia, 
Easteri, Macedonia* Western Greece the Southern Fetoponne* and 
Crete, with British officers attached to this patriot army, which, under the 
leadership o( Greek Army officers, came under die immediate otdera 01 

the G.H.Qm Midrib East. ... * * 

Throughout this war large enemy fore® have been muuol Bh ™ ^ 
Greece by the resistance movement, and their loses when ascertained* 
may prow to be more serious than commonly belie veil. 

Outside Greece, a new Greek Army and Air Force sprang np. 
Small iik ntmtbets, but faithful to their traditions, they fought id the 
ranks of the Eighth Army at the battle of El AJamem. A Greek battalion 
of the officer commandos went right through the desert and Imnstan 
campaigns, and was the first to ents £o«&i , 

The Greek Navy, reinforced by new units from Britain and America, 
fought with the Royal Navy. 1 : took trail in t-jwratiotis tn the Medi¬ 
terranean throughout the African, Sicilian, Italian and French cam- 
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*4 THE GLORY THAT IS GKEECE 

pai^ns in addition,, it has seen service in the A dan tic and Indian. Oceans, 
and ib ever ready and eager lor further ocden. 

From the very beginning of the War die Greek Merchant Navy threw 
into the AEkd cause its 2 p ooo f ooo tons shipping. Its sacrifices have 
been great, bur it has helped in keep open the lifelines of the United 
Nations 

But what of die price U&at Greece has had to pay? 

Twenty Greek cities have been devastated or heavily damaged. 
Some 300 villages, in Northern Greece. Crete, and other areas, have 
been Cored to the ground by the invaders—Bulgars. Germans and 
Italians, 

tn October we remanbered the appalling ^iifmogi of the Greeks 
when the third axurivcTsoiy of the Great Massacre m the Draroi-Cawlk 
described in the Greek White Book, lk:: sirred But apart from the 
victims oi these massacres, tnnre than i6o,rXK> Greeks from the Buigarian- 
occupwd areas Itave been ctrivvn to take refuge tn other parts of Greece: 
and they fled from massacm only to be overtaken by famine. 

Asb persecution has been everywhere; hostage have been yrized 
by hundreds from towns in Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace, anti 
indfacriminate shootings were the order of the day. (Reliable witnesses 
have stated that tn the River Strymon the fr*iies of Greeks were 
constantly seen floating down, tiod tightly together; Hie Bulgars appear 
U* have been especially addicted to tlib method of e^termmatipg die 
Greek population4 

Our to Lai casualties in the war agninst Ital v and Germany wens 60,000 
man, while since the occupation terns of thousands have been done to death, 
and hundreds nf thousands have died of starvation. 

Our Merchant Navy has Jost Lwo-thfrds of its pre-war tonnage of 
- r OGO ,000 tmi* r and uiir Royal Navy* which has given so good an account of 
itself, has bit five of its ten Hieatnjycrs an-rj four of its ibj ti a li mn rmpg 
Although the Navy has already received some valuable mm craft, its 
heavy looses, have not been made good. It b our coiihderit hope that 
Greece s petition aa a sea power rn the Mediterranean will be restored bv 
the granting of further light emigre, destroyers and submarines on the 
part of Britain and America. 

The war aUtcted Greece in a number of ways. First there lias be*n 
a tmibie tiiB on the youth of the country, through wax and famine, 
accompanied by a sertenji fail in the birthrate and m the country's 
demograpMc index. Tliere has been an iucreastr of infantile itsuriaiitv 
* heavy toil of deaths by tubcrcul^ due to the weakening of health 
w '\ * ^^^poiiding mam^ in malaria, while the health of the whole 
mtjon has been undmmned by slow ttmratkm. Seomdly, Greece is 
sufferi ng from economic exhaustion, *tndo the .Axis lii=> systematically 
stripped the country of all its resources. Thirdly, there b fitumrial 
min h brought about by t wilful policy of influx ion o:* the part of the-Axis 
authorities. 

Against our beredteuy enemy, the predator, Bt^gara, our losses 
cannot be cosily ^sessed with the dbjectmty demanded bv history. 

I ur hundred* of ye.irv they have been trying to exterminate "the Greek 
r.i r ;md pusses thmiselvtt of our fair knd. Never before have they 
had such an excdknt oppuriuaity fur evil-doing 4 s f^U to thtm in the 








GREECE IS THE PRESENT WAR 15 

Cgpjprtny iil the Teuton and the Italian, Those r.! ear people who sur¬ 
vived the war and famine are being devitalized by the me j hud of exter- 
nuuatkxn still applied by Bulgarian and Teuton alike, 

We shall owe an eternal debt o f gratitude to our Canadian, British 
and American allies—to Canada for the gift of 15,000 tons of wheat per 
month, and to Britain and America ior having relaxed in Gwwt i 
favour the inexorable laws of the Blockade. To America also for the 
3,000 tuns of pulse and the 300 tons of condensed milk sent every month. 
To these we must add the Swedish and Swiss Red Crosses, whose devotion 
to the htimanirarian task nj distributing the food to famine-stricken 
Greece will ever be remembered by my countrymen- These two Red 
Cross institutions have vigilantly seen to it that no particle ot the food 
generously sent was diverted to the occupying force*. 

Magnificent help has been riven to my suffering countrymen by 
Britain . America and Canada, by Switzerland. Turkey and Sweden— 
miked, by free men everywhere. 

The principal factors of the occupation are known to you, and upon 
these I nead not dwell: the effect of the blockade on a country, which at 
the best of times imported a huge part of its foodstuffs; the: d rain upon 
available resources whMi the presence of an msmJjmlous army uf occu¬ 
pation oitaikd. and the sundering from Greece of nth provinces, such as 
Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace- 

But new factors have arisen from trine to time. Fur example, con¬ 
ditions of exceptional drought prevailed in Greece through 0:1 l the summer 
uf 1943, and in consequence the wheat and vegetable crops W1 far below 
the avenge, and further heavy handicaps were imposed on the soup* 
kitchens, which, for the poor and middle classes, were the only shield 
against starvation. 

Secondly, the development of the war brought still greater disloca¬ 
tion to the system of ccrmmtinications, already hopelessly inadequate. 
Thus the d^tmettuu of thr bridge over the Asopus Rivet r and other 
acts of sabotage. carried out by Greek Patriots, haw severed the dk^t 
raitwav link between Northern jmd Sou them Greece, The movement 
of Axl» troops was thereby bumpered, but Ilx> was the carriage of 
foodstuffs from fertile agricultural districts. Similarly , the extension 
of sta and air warfare m Greek waters brought to an com* 

piste standstill the already very small vobinte of exchange* between 
the islands and the mainland, which were effected by means of sailing 
vessrii 

Moreover, there was a weighty disparity between the index of wages 
and that of the cost of living. In a period of eight ern months there were 
five general strike* in Athens and Piraeus, From time to time the occu¬ 
pation authorities were compelled, fur reasons of expediency, to appoint 
oji increase in wage levels: but these could not keep pare w&th the 
souring prices. The gulf was bridged by the sale of valuables of 
every kind mainly to the p "racketeers of the Axis armlet. but when 
the source hided Utile remained to selb In Greece the vicious spiral of 
the economists has been vicious indeed- 

lit a report whkh came not of Greece in the autumn of e 943, stress woi 
laid un the benefits which would accrue from even a moderute increase in 
the shipment of wheat: it was said that if the ration of bread could be 
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raised by even two or three ounces a day. a substantial drop in die pries: 
of other foodstuffs would follow automatically. 

These ait* but a few aspects of the dark tragedy which has l ^fallen 
the people of Greece. The marks of that tragedy will, 1 fear, be present 
for long yens to come, for hunger and its accompanying ilk have taken 
heaviest toll from those of tender years. 


★ 

THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 

by 

IL SI ILAHCCiLltHTTH 

First Rachel for her children wept: 

Bui Herod stayed not there. 

To Norway and to Greece ha swept; 

That sword unknown to spare 
For four long years has never slept, 
Babes perish everywhere. 

In Athens now is Runah built: 

By daily slow degrees 
The life i>f Greece to come is spilt. 

Her foodless infants freeze. 

And we have lost by Prussian guilt 
Tomorrow's Socrates, 

From Herod's liruws will fate unbind 
His hellish diadem: 

He dies, but who am It-ft Miind? 

Could nunc Uie murder stem? 

Haste, rescuers, haste, or coming hud 
An empty Bethlehem. 

Oetoht* 1942 . 
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THE GREEK ISLANDS 

Mt. C. H, flOWTirt, 

The Greek landscape is fanned of mountains and of sea. Even in iukiid 
districts there a always a chanct tiist ytra may catch a ziimr^ of the 
distmt sea round the comer, and from the top of Parnassus on a chr 
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d4Y llii! eve t an rungt-- uvor the LiLuicis of the Al^ciiQ^ea ^ 

The islands are a- mucin a part «f the scene as the rt a mtond, they 
complete the view from almost any plate On the coast . they art- the first 
sight of Greece thus * iravdkr Pitches when he comes down the Adriatic 
of k suddenly struck by the long, mountainous outline of Crete on his 
voyage from the Suez Canal, Geologically the islands are “Ha* same 
siodTas tin? nainUnd. children who have been long severed from then 
mother but who keep in a pure form the «sential lamily diamctenstms. 
They have always taken a large part in Greek life and made their full 
contribution to 'Greek civilization. Even Rhodes and distant Cyprus 
liave an unmistakably Greek air among their minarets and their rehes 01 

Crusaders and Knights of St. John. . 

’ Despite tills unmistakably < rreek air, the islands have thar own ways 
«f life and their own special characteristics. Indeed, what most surpnsrj, 

, . a a first Visit is their extraordinary variety, No island like another. 
In die west, the Ionian Islands of Corfu, Same and Zukyntho* ****** 
a JUst appendix to Dalmatia; in the NurthernAegfian Lemnos mid Phases 
have some of ;k grimnefc and wildness of Thrace: die (.yrooes, N»v* 
and Paros, proclaim their uniqueness by their ghttenng white marble, 
Thera is afl old volcano into which the Sea lias burst but wlwse the water 
in the harbour his curious hot patches: south and separate Jies Uete. 
“the stepping' stow ol continents" and the last tamerbetween Ewope 
and Africa This physical variety is still more marked by varieties uf 
vegetation. Corfu lias its rich plains and lb century -old oUve-tr&s. 
filbos, with its woods .and lush grass shows that it is 
in Cos there still stands an ancient plane-tree which fecal traditmnsass 
is that under wluch Hippocrates thought out the principles .of 
in Samos trees grow almost to the summits of the lull-. Ly ihera. hutiu of 
thesponge-Miera, is a barren, desolatept»«. iu3 J°* r “^ 

This variety of appearance corresponds to *1 \onet> .,x Ufe- Kach 
khnd has its own customs and traditions and festivals M t orfu ihij 
ereat festiv al is the Feast of St. Snindion. who is believed U liai e Sav-nd 
the island on at least three occasions, mtl whose body is carried m full 
procession through the streets once a par. In Leslies tlie population 
SVmt wSk> h-fere the F«ast <1 the .Asaimption and then goes 
out on holiday with, songs, dances and hrmg of ri^, Ev*n 
dilfM. Itt Crete the men w«ar the tight waists anti high bt*ts that they 
SSp in MbSn tunes, no doubt tweau* they am excellently adapted to 
a pastoral life in rough country; in Rhodes they wear the baggy trousers 
tit are a heritage from Islam. There are many .hiieren^ of defect 
and the phJfefe«wt wUl find that in Andres some wards bmiLar irem 
ancient G^stShold their own against Turk^h or A l buntai imtetimtes, 
while in the Ionian Islands Italian words, chusfly on maritime matters- 
survive from tli* days of Venetian hegemony In Corfu w* can see such 
relics of English rule as village cricket played on the mam square m l an 
excdfent ta^made ginger-beer of a kind jdmijat lOTgot^ m Ei^land 
In many of the islands lilt is bard. These blocks of marble that rise 
out of the iea do not product much food. some, like Samoa and t»e 
volcanic Lsknd of Thera, produce a powerful sweet wine akin to t_ul 
which was once made at HouemvaS* m the Pefepoimcsc ^d wou a gr^l 
renown under the name of Msdn**y. but connoisseurs will find something 
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mure tu their taste in Ltio dryer wine id Few islands support any 

animal larger than the goat. Cow's milk is rare and is often imported 
in a tinned or dried form. Veg^taJjkg and mric ^ hi the valleys and 
in Andco* and Syra are made into syrups and Jams, But the rol staple 
food is the goat- It provides milk and dieese and the only meat known 
to most islander*. Fish is abundant, but die Aegean is a rocky, wind¬ 
swept sea, and felling is not an easy pastime. That is no doubt why 
cmsiaCrtitw, found close to the shore anusog the rocks, art- so popular, 
espedah y as hors d *mu bt€$ taken in tile evening beinre Puppet. Especially 
popular is the octopus, which is cut into small slices and claimed by its 
adherents to be as good as lobster. This spare diet does not prevent ti«e 
islands feom pmdudng hue men and women. Living its they do in die 
open air,. working on hill-sidts or in. boats, they usually have a good, 
upstanding carriage and seem wc.Il able to hear extremes of heat and cold_ 
They can live on very little food* and some bread and goat-cheese are 
u normal day’s rations That is no duiibt one of thr reasrais why they 
make such excellent soldkrs and sadm^ Thrix rations put m heavy 
burden on the commissariat, and the ordinary Greek soldier will cam- 
food cnotigli for a week. 

The Greeks have always been a nation of Siulors. From the time of 
Miners, who "ruled the stas'V to utir -mo dny& they have manned ships 
in all pans of tile known world. The island of Andros especially Is a 
famous home ul sailors and ship-owners. Hut only the gnrat liarbours ui 
the mainland but the small harbours of the islands are crowded with 
ships. Hie everyday intercourse between i.-Lrd and island h usually 
conducted in old-fail do ned but seaworthy &iqu& which are fitted with 
sails and only sometimes with on auxiliary petfoheiigine. With their 
bright paint and gay sails they make a brave show in any roadstead. 
Steamers conduct tegtibr passage from place to place. Among them 
ikt experienced totitbt wall recognize old friends which used to db$& 
from Dover to Calais, but now p crowded with goats and other kinds of 
livestock, pursue a dilatory tour of the Aegean. Harbours art; not 
onnmon and not always good Sarnia. Lemuel and Lesbos haw proved 
their wrath lo many ships of the British fleet, and Crete has two tine 
natural harbours. Bm in the Cyclades sailing k Stiver free from trouble. 
The Steamers lie out from the land and cargoes are discharged duo rowing- 
beats, The north wind that blows almost incessantly m the summer 
may keep a sailing - boat weather b rand lor days on end* and m such a 
place as Myconos line mrxpmenced mariuer may soon find himself driven 
on the locks. Though the Aegean was well charted by the British 
Admiralty over a hundred years ago, it affords much treacherous soiling 
with its current5, vkdtnt winds and hidden rocks. 

The Greek islands bear many traces of their lung and varied history. 
The prehistoric age has Juft its astonishing rcui ins nut only in the Xiin^ti 
palaces o l Crete but in many stone iorzressts. like that of Some, where 
Cyclopean walls still duinbatv a hill-ride or Look down on a harbour. 
The archaic and classical a^es may lie in the rwk inscriptions of 
Thera, which arc among the earliest examples oi Greek writing, in the 
splendid rmoains of the temple of Hera and of Polycrates' tunnelled 
aqueduct and mole at Tig am in Samos, in a line old stone tower cm 
Audroi. At Ceos a great 1 km carved in the hill side must have been 
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Vuuiic when SimotLkks '.viis a boy At Faros, wh^rt Lite Greeks of iho 
filth century jj>c. drew much of the marble for their statuary, we can see 
the qoarry which they used and in unfinished statue in it If the islands 
have no thing w compktr ■■.- yi magnifiuMtt ■-- the temple on the Acro- 
puUs at Athens, they have a govd variety of site* which flliiatrsJjs many 
phases of Hellenic mvitiation In its greatest da> r s- 

Latcr ages. too, have luft many marks 0:; Fatmos, on a dcminiiing 
hiQ looking over the re*. « liie nulti^tery where- St. John Ls suppasecl to 
have ended ills diy^ and the cave where hi wrote the Revtlaticns, In the 
Middle Ages the crusaders through Greek seas on their wav to 

Asia Minor and Palestine and Left their mark in the grcaL cathedral at 
Famagusta, which was built by Kh'hard Lcrar dr Lion and in which he 
was married to Rcrengxiria of NAvam-, and In the many rdk* el the 
Knight* of St John at Rhode?, es-jiecLili the great walls, where sections 
are allotted to the different nations the separate: hospices of France, 
England and Spain in the main street, and the central hospice where the 
knights had their haadouunera. But none of influences compares 
hi visible remains with that of Venice who even in the eighteenth century 
held the fcudaii Islands still, The Linn of St Mark stands Ors the 
gate pi Cantiih and on the castles of Lemnos and Corfu In Corfu too are 
charming houses, brightly paiiriud uutl fitted with gra£cful hakunies, in 
thu Venetian style of the eighteenth emtury Even the maligned Turks 
liavc left some happy marks of their rule. especially in tin? many fountains 
which they built wherever tin-■■ found running water and m the hot 
natural swimming-bath* >7n Lesbos The Ionian Island* show traces of 
til-- British occupation timing the ^irly years of ihs time teen th century-, 
nut only in itie e.xodknt roads which wind to the top tit Ithaca but in the 
puLnx- and garrison -chapel of Corfu which are built in the admirable style 
of the Greek revival. Thooe carious about more modem times will find 
amusement in the strange statuary drnsen by the Kaiser Wilbehn II at 
the AchiDdon. and on Scyrcss they can v:- u* of Rupert Brooke, 

nude and Larger than life. 

Xo 1.3-ii-cr wEia has visited i Greek island will iai- to be impressed by the 
natural dignitv and courteous hospitality of the frdluitant*. They 
show no signs of the long yeans when they were subject to Turkish or 
lUlim domination, iM ilk-if sturdy mdepejidenco is one of their most 
tvpjraJ trusts. It was not without reason that the cicat statesman, 
Eleuthcrios Veaudc*. came Imm Crate For be shnwe-i in a high degree 
the pairiuttc and dvintHTarif spirit which nife in the biartdi. So too the 
Indian ptwl, Ugo K^coks >Ao i ckunpioo of liberty w as bom nit Zakyn- 
thos, and the lessons which he learned if sere were applied by him to his 
own country, The casmd traveller who calls at a small pert nr walks 
through the rntuim sidc- is certain of a friendly welcome and an offer nl 
rim pie hospitality. He wHl be greeted with a bunch of grapes ora spoonful 
i>f jin, f Jf a r ja« L n£ wine If he wishes to have lodging (or the night, he 
has only to ask for It. and the villagers will compete for the honour of 
imlertgking him. He wtil find a high L.rnd of conversation, especially 
r P Ti pciUjtics> and a courts v whkh Ijcurf lIE tin* marks ot the gnmd mann er. 
He will nutfis ^ that tli«'Gu*vk islanJiu^ keep alive the ancient and nobk 
tra±iilions of their race. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN GREECE 

h 


FKGFE5SOR SIR JOHS HYBES, OJ K.. V,H.A_ 


Itts fifty-threeyGins I fir^t sel foot no Greek $o]\ f and fell in love with 

Greece —love at first sight, first love for any country but my own, and 
unchallenged by any Liter experience. Since Uien T much has happened* 
and if what I write now has any message for the future, "tile aiming days”. 

Pindar put it, "are the surest witness". Looking In-vend the sad. dark 
frtragrotmd, to tho tvedastmg lulls and ihc midland re.., my own faith is 
uncliauge-d, that Th, iiowiiry and the people of Gre.n bavt then -iu r- 
pLice in the civOiied world, and that thdr sufferings. m> Less than their 
achievements. art adding more than wi? can measure now, to the debt, 
already immeasurable, at all niun of goodwill tn the Greek spirit 

Fur ...V, then, Jra the modern Omsk people stand, mil what is 
"the spirit of modem Greece" of which wc ire sotkii* today the great 
and wonderful deeds /pya pcydAa *al fltu^atrra, as Herodotus put it? 

Jn the hirst pkre r modern Greece luns been the supreme concrete 
^sample of that movement <ri hta^ioraoit, of hh^ratumamJ regeiieratiflo, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, which gave us, in otheFftdfbl 
rliat freedom of thought which is modem science and philosophy; that 
freedom of speech, of which the ffrstdrnitg were the romantic literatures 
tlial freedom of asaocbtbn, artmng im-thinking and freespoken men, 
whasih we call by its Greek name &ff^o«pm.TU r ^ by the pecmlr 

tot the people ; and that freedom of individual souls within such a iotietv, 
which is what the patriots of the National Movement meant, above all 
by iAtv&tpU, 

The word itself is significant Like II* Latin equivalent tihttUs it 
rrw.yui originally ''grown- up- nets' f . ilie mat suits of limbs and brain which 
■ fe utitle l man r< hi himself, conscious and resjKmgible master i d his powEre 
Jtkc a gnwii t ip sum who has left his father's home and rale and sets up 
h 1 ] *= ft't himself Thus* were the r>| U society, and with iht 
™ «f the world today as always, it is the .cune. 1 b j; not just 

iLl> that makri that other great example cl tWiorao^ the ! nited 
ot Ament a, the aranal i«f demury^ry? What a tragedy on the 
cthn hand, that In the yeats alter lgeh, that ht**£anum- of PriEshi 
fram total defeat and forrijp occupation. <nib ^r + whi» 

like Men-, Jinn Hardtmbcrf Nkhqhr and Humlxridt fell a wav 
from it* hrst freedom! 





dc H cradled m the E yubdes and m Crete; at home on 
westem sibore^md eventually on the nurtbum and 
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nf that. mwoiiM-icLng region. But ft>r disasters [Ike that of 
tQ 2 2 , Greece might indeed hav^ claimed to be tk§ Aegean State, without 
competitor. 

But. trs consequence of that ancient <ohni a] expaicskm. Greece has 
tu be regarded also as a Balkan state, though its Aegean quality makes it 
always an anomaly among other Balkan peoples, Since it lias land ward 
Iron Hers* it must needs have a nut tonal policy, towards Turkey, Bulgaria* 
Serbia and Albania; and it has been the supreme test of Greek statesman¬ 
ship that thost landward robtiniis should he just and considerate. And 
it hAS troon the tragedy of ^lU I he**- peoples Lhar they too have tsue kr 
landward dangers and temptations /poisoning their relations with modem 
Greece. 

But, thirdly* die Greek pe*jpfc is mtae thin either of these. From 
antiquity it has bocjj a Mediterranean people, and in modem times, 
b-jyotul all exit* from the Midland Sea. it has found f homc3-av.ny-fr<JTri- 
— 10 use the Greeks' own liappy term £vwkm —formerly in auum- 
omotts city-stains like Syracuse, Ta&nfco, Naples, Genoa and Marsdlks, 
dillirking Htlbnisin into backward regions; latterly, through pacific 
penetration ol uihci tt-mlorial ^tatc^ by individual Greeks, praciMng 
traditional forms of skill, but retaining their cultural allegiance to Htl- 
[enism— to all that they feel makes them free Hellenes, and corapatrifU 
of di Hellenii. mm, Thta mode of life — os ancient dry states, with iheir 
numerous p*roi*oc feiii’W, and as We know well in England. and in the 
United Slates—is compatible with individual careers, individual prey- 
periiy, and also with full performance of the duties of a “stranger within 
the gate 1 \ 

For the NaUmiu! State, and for its culture, here is a vast reserve of 
material snppori, ol orginiied goodwill, and of inspiration in moments 
ol danger. JL-w ^reut these World-Wide resources are has been evident 
from ibe beginning of the National Mn\email, and coniipicrtous in the 
Balkan Wars, in the European Wax, and in these last day's, l had the 
privilege, hit- in 1913, of witnessing the welcome offered in Cyprus to 
the volunteers from Lhe Balkan War. and at The National Festival m 
I914 of assisting at the homecoming of the Greek contingent to San 
Fmneisco, 

For the solidarity of this outer guard of Hellenism. twodishnct though 
connected facts seem to mo mainly responsible. Ever since those bar¬ 
barian inroads into the Hclteniacd world which were also heathen inraiuls 
into a Christian world, the Greek Church has stood out as tlie spokesman 
ol Greek people in dfetre^. and an the rallying point of Greek communities, 
Greek sen laments, and Greek ospiralious. Tn the national resource timi, 
churches and monasteries like Megaspelaion and Arkadi were distinguished 
by ihdi services and their sufferings. In tat2 it was I■■ iMtmos, in¬ 
stinctively, that the Dodecanesian delegates flocked, to found at last, 
a* they hm;<d. an uiinmimous Aegean State. And in tiu-se lost days 
Megaspelaion has suffered maitvrdom again in the national cause 

The other factor is that “frontier" spirit, that intelligtiit adaptafeilily 
to their surroundings, which has always tifettn^uished the Greeks, and 
lias its counterpart in their avidity' for pthicatson. the preparation fur 
adventurous and %cr^ixilc? life. It was always a thief care, and responsi¬ 
bility', of the Church to provide for such education, and for the main- 
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tenants t:i thi^f traditional Atudbs winch once covered tin whcik range 
of learning- But. as new kinds of knowledge emerged, uni fresh ideals 
in education, individual laymen, and associations of Laymen—under the 
comprehensive term crtUAoyo*, the Hellenic counterpart of the Jewish 
ffuray*^}—haw supplemented the tvurk of the Church, in old Greece 
and abroad, by fotmding and maintaining schools, libraries and other 
literary, sdentiEic, and social services. If some of tliese societies became 
involved in 7^ iiiractivities* it is at Ef^ast riarti to say where is the 
limit of their projKT function, the maintetuinc^ and propagation of die 
Greek view of life. 1 mention only, From personal knowledge, ihe 
Syllugos of I 'andLa in Turkish tin its r the Pythagorean Society ot Samos, 
and the earlier work of the Yarvnkeion at Athens, before the creation 
of a National Library and a National Museum. 

Few peoples have received i® lavishly the private wealth of public - 
qtinted men and women, or benefited so amply from the y public trusts 
and institutions s*> like those of Elizabethan md Jacobean England. 
It is the dusdeal Acir-ov/iym. the fortunate and benevolent individual 
litendiv “doing the pcople'H wutk ikmgslde wliai civil authority rim 
afford, in a country so poor, and so difficult to govern «on«ikaliy* 
so fall of opportunities (or mdiviriurd prosperity. And it is characteristic 
of oki ami of new Greece dike physical lilt% and rational initiative- - 
wh±K tin ancients 1. idled arc m>E ends m themselves^ hut means 

to a social and political end— H not merely to live, but to live U'dT'—.x* 
well as the landscape anil produce of Greek lands allow, when they are 
fertilised and enhanced with whatever Greek sojourners in ''homes-aivay* 
fnjmdujfnc 11 contribute out of their ufibenre to their iht ir 

WTjkk- 

It was on this odncntioiial hm& that the massive learning ami phihw 
Scfphk outlook of Ailamantios Korols confronted romantic Bml provincial 
enthusiasms with another kind ■■! idealism, as remote from Klephtii 
insurgency as was his fasiitikms style iram the folksongs which gave shape 
to the Hymn tv Liberty* His f^lfticnl manifesto was an interprotalion 
of Aristotle's Potitin his remedies for various kinds of "bad dtizemhipL 1 
wru* constitutional pvernment, ^cdesiastJcal reform, but (above all] 
a national system of education. inspired by w^tmi experimurits. and 
reridorard by an •■V of the Greek language, as the fH-imary 
condition for a National State, and a '"Spirit of Modem Cftece", by which 
he meant a renaissance of HcIIenbrn in the classical sense* as the ideal 
wliich should unify the Greek people ttimtighoot the modem world 
and through the ages. 

I haw spoken of the “Spirit of Modem Greeted as the combination 
and SiJff pcnt'ira- i cm of traditional mode of life, enforced by the austere 
coiuiitkms of Greek lands, with whai b the United States is known as 
the "frontk-r" spirit, equipped with the Facilities and kka> of a Ubcral 
and cumulative culture. That bdeed re mains the fundamental piuhfcm 
nut of Greek vdti:aifan only, hut of Greek society and polity But it u J 
not the phik»*pltb yearning for pdiikal institutions, m r lor uniformity 
of speech and mann^, that adibv«d the Greek faurimw. Let me 
maxe the songsof a p«pk”^lt has been and I <*** oot who makts 

, Llte ^ AfarsniLisf in the French Revolution. t he Hw* *n 

Id Liberty gave vtuos onre frir all to the .sentiments and aspiration c f 4 
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whuff; people. Euid was rightly adopted as the national anthem of modern 
Greece But it owed its instantaneous success only (tartly to lt» span* 
tan eons overflow of powerful feelings —faxtiXutfta rijr as Solomns 

ltlt-:>-l! confess d. I*, owed far more to its uttu simplicity. It was to 
"a tongue understand^ of the people" from end to end of the land, and 
among all classes It lias the form of a folksong, as well as the spirit, of 
which all folksong is the expression, the spirit of a lice people. It was a 
niarr.hiiig s<mg, a call to action, a Hymn lo Liberty indeed, like the 
fine air to which wc ahsg it. Looking backwards we realize what con- 
stematfon it caused in European courts: there could he no mistake now 
what Greek patriots wen; fighting far; 

dir' ra KOiUsAa 

ruir 'EX\’)i'<nv ra iepa 

Kai oar rrp&r' Jn-Opcn-jpA'ij. 

XaTpr, S 'EXtv&tpuL* 

Tn the villages, indeed, the “sacred bones" were neither Spartan Wt 
Athenian, hut martyred priests and murdered kiuphts: but for this sort 
oi resurrection a whole people was reidv. The response to the Hymn was 
sj^mrnm-r-.MA and universal. It was: not always coherent; for Muinotes 
j.irl mere Lints, sailors, shepherds, and artisans, and especially their 
local leaders, had their own convictions and preferring as to methods, 
helpers, and foreign “protectors". But a fundamental nationality there 
w;ti. popular and convergent; and it is this that has ^gathered strength, 
as the boon of the heroes stirred, and uadi lost limb of the nation 
found place and use in the corporate Kingdom of the Hellenes, In the 
"spirit of modem Greece", a formless headless fftnrbu matured into a 
no Am to OTjfte^pftTfly/i^nj without outgrowing, in its bell government, 
the simple, -'Id-time &;^uipxtoi and Stj^oyipovvlm. Thus local patriot¬ 
ism. as in lew other countries, gives vigour and vividness to the larger 
l(?valty. 

During the last war t met in Athens a distinguished official from 
India. Sir Frederick HaUiday, whD was charged with the creation of a 
civilian police. special fitness (or the post—SO those who sent him 
thought—was that be had been Commissioner of Folic* in Calcutta. He 
bad been in Athens a week, and hod made some interesting recomnalv 
sauce*. Hr said to me: "There is tme thing that I do not quite under 
-itand. I was told that the Greeks were an unruly' and irresponsible 
people. But I find them so law-abiding. Once they understand a rule, 
they seem to want to observe it. Surely they must be eery easy people 
to govern " l passed the words on to the statesman who was governing 
them then: and the bright eyes twinkled, as he smiled. And I thought 
oi the warning uf Dcmamtus to Xerxes: “Free as they are, yet they are 
not wholly free. For they Imve over them a master, even LAW, whom 
they dread far more than thy people dread thee. O King.” It is that 
nrr union <if Emc'Uin- nre -rith social sense that makes Greeks "easy 
to gov. rn” when the governor has it too: Aoyyi fxir S^ftorcparia Spy*? 


■ ■■Res.-ti frnn tin tyio«. ibc urml ItOCA uf lltP and smitj and ihnij -i ■ t old, 

bail liierty, bill Liberty," 
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SI vn-s toC np&TGv dv£por and by dpjpj is cutant reasoned 

anticipation of what ail will see to be the tight thing to do when the 
moment comes. 

I have heard surprise expressed, as well as fervent admiral kin. at 
the 'great and wonderful <feds" of the Greek forces in their recent 
desperate campaign. To me it is no surprise, hut an occasion for which 
i have wailed confidently, ever since the Greek people, and the modern 
Greek kingdom, grew up out nf a fractions irhitdhcor.1. The turning- 
point, the "coming of ages'\ was, I think, the liberation of Crete, now thirty 
years ago. For it Liberated not only a numerous, sturdy, and loyal folk, 
hut a grea t leader forthe N at ional State. 1 1 disjw lied a sense of inferiority, 
bom of oppression, aggravated by misfortune, mismanagement :nid 
mis tinders tail ding. It led directly to a second achievement, the incor¬ 
poration of Macedonia, and to a groat MeUtkEiip, rdm bom of common 
needs and anxieties, with the Serbs. Less directly, it Led also to the third 
air cession—so tragic in its drtmnsunres—of the Anatolian Greeks, 
bringing so much to the National State which Lav incorporated 
them, 

A Sew Englander, who neither loved nor knew the Greeks, even in 
New England, was expressing to me bis surprise that that incorporation 
had been possible at alt I ventured to ask: "Supjxjsing in 1914 the worst 
bad happened, and we had had to evacuate forty million English into 
your country, could your people have taken car* of them?" He admitted 
that they could not. Vet the nitiu was about the same as between Euro¬ 
pean and Anatolian Greeks in 192a. That is an early token of the national 
wOl. the spirit of modem Greece. 

So. in due time, the new Army—and, may I add. the new Navy_ 

have more than fulfilled the hopes of those who trained them, and the 
judgment of those who fought side by side with them. Here are. the 
consideml words in a speech, in 1941, oi our commander-in-chief at 
Salonitfi, Field-Marshal Sir George Milne 

■.'Three divisions were tfirmed in 11517. They could go anywhere. 

I litir litnp.', endurance, hardinc-js, loy alty and sobriety were w odder fill. 

I I emeu u.E the Greek divisions, mixed with British troops. Fought like 
:iiis L in spite of luck of equip::.: mi and training," 

of those men. In m the far islands and Anatolia. 1 hud known 
bc-iore their enrolment in the New Army; then liardv phvsiquu their 
la n 'h spirits, their phonal devotion, their utter loyally to the national 
caiJEO—far winch, indeed, they bad given; everything, their linm» and 
families, I will give two examples of Lhcir quality. During a small 
operation, a misplaced round of out shrapnel burst ridit among Greek 
as limy cbunbeivd up llu- hdl-side Ko one was hit and I 
Overheard about il afterwords. Two things thev said ‘Well, voti know 
thr*e great guns must be very hard to aini" Ar.d ihra, with rntJm-dasm' 
"Bui, good God, if we had only been Turks!'* Then, tlioy were sure the 
Gfid would have vn tlmt nul 4 Splinter was wasted. 

Another time when other* had < mlJ.iritcd, I was foft udiorv with my 
Gr « K «««■'»>■ and one elderly man whom 1 only knew bv sight. It 
a Pf* aT ” 1 that we were followed, We were undercover, hut mkht be 
outflanked \\ e l mi l only ! in. rifle » bet wm- n us. The old mu ti rUpbed o 0 
Tm bandolier, handed iLtosu withhia rifle, and sat tfcjwn t&mlladgureitc 
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Before I could return them, my jaimi already in action, reassured me. 
"Take them/ 1 he sail "he means you to shoot for botfa/‘ 

It is nut of the Iittk loyalties that great patriotism It is out 

of the manners and the social sense of the ppj and the terraced yrtupd^ta 
—the hamlet and the terratedhffl^de- that a national character emrarges. 
the Spirit of Modern Greece. 

A people which has in its language two words—Titter for a mao 
wfra h au tightt t and rrrpoirij* to condemn wlial is all wBTaiig—which. 1 
have never heard used amiss. or lightly, lias deep in its soul the modem 
Greek rendering of those two commandments oi old Delphi jitjSs* ayar 
and orcavTcr. 

it 

GREECE, 1843-1943 

by 

FRorrssoit j, k. havrogohdato 

The title of this paper b not meant to promise a summary ul the last 
hundred years oi Greek history, It only asks you to celebrate the cen¬ 
tenary of a very remarkable event: the panting by King Othtt, the 
first King of Modern Greece, of the first Greek Constitution. This hap¬ 
pened on the 15th of September, 1843. after lie hail already been on the 
tliiunc for ten years. 

Iitngine then, if you please, that there is now thrown on the screen a 
picture of the RovnJ Palace at Athens as it was a hundred years ago, on the 
nigh t of the 14th of Sept em her, rK43, 1 1 looked t J1 tin very in nd 1 as it does 
today: a great many English pjopfo must be familLir with h> dignified 
nodassk front in Use Bavarian styfe. There are throe- storeys, and on 
each of thtrse three lloore there are fourteen large windows, seven, that b, 
on each side ol sui unpretentious central block, this middle block has 
hve larger window? on each of the two upper under a cl Api cal 

pediment, and bdow them on the ground floor a columned portico. Tte 
onlv dirTereoce Is that the palace wns then quite new, still shining white 
from the reopened marble quarries of Pentdkui The King and Queen 
had duly moved in a iew weeks before, and tb* furnishing is still in- 
cflmpkre. It consists chiefly of a good deal of light him* and crimson 
velvet, heavily draped, a great many gilt chairs, and a great many 
portraits of the Bavarian renal family. There are no other modern build- 
mgs near the palace: only some dusters of old buildings somt distance 
away at one side, and iin front tfiwaMs the Akntpblh* At the bark of 
the low gieMnisic pakior there stretches the compete indigo darkness of 
ojxm cmititrv. For it is night. A feu oil lumps on non standards mark 
the small da.d y enclosure in front of the palace where the tittups presently 
assemble;. Some of the officers cany lanterns; but »'f the light 

eomts from the brilliant stars. King Otbo, perhaps you cart fee him 
through the oped window between the vflvnet curtains, is seated at his 
desk, in Grv» w k -a very long fusttinolla reatlung t>flow the k 5 Wc$ r 

with the short jacket of blue velvet. and a lot of silver Ucc and silver 
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buttons. Thu officers who attend hhn are mostly in Bavarian uniforms, 
of white,light blue, and gold, with words and spurs. 

This is how King Otlio himself dus< ribes the one night revolution of 
*®43 in a rather pendant letter to his father, King Lttdwig of Bavaria :> 

Dfltrd Father. 

A$ a remit 0/ a revolt that took place, an the night of the 14 lh of 
September I feus compelled to detl.irf that I woidd summon u National 
Assembly reiiftin thirty days. in nr Jet to grant the country a Constitution. 
Before I u nto nwefrtUy of this matter . , / think I should till you that 

the revolt is over :k the capital. / rode out yesterday with my usual escort 
anJ the people cried out "Long live the Kitt§'. 

On the evening of the 13 Ik of September I was told that a general hung 
teas to take place in front of my Palace, on one erf the next to o days, for the 
purp,yse of demtndtng a Constitution and so forth. I gave order , for alt 
Ojicm to sleep in tlorradts during these nights. The next day T reserved 
messages—me th.it the conspirators 1 . ere to assemble at ten o'clock in a 
house some distance off my Palace. The other to the effect that at 2 a m 
they intended to force me to sign something. At dozen or torsive o'clock f 
heard repeated shots at the Spot indicated* , . . and / Supposed that all the 
conspirators rt;u?i have ban arrested. Suddenly we heard cries amine 
from another sule. from the middle of the town, and presently the entire 
cavalry and infantry, coho had received orders to draw up in front of the 
Palace at the sou nd of the first shots, marched against it, with the cry ‘‘Lone 
Live toe Lonshtutior.". bwi> after the Atiillery arrived too. A gun e«j 
sffkUJ on the main gate and loaded There was only the Palace Guard 
doublet at rnv orders, who stood by me loyally. Their faithful ness moved 
me Or tears. I sent the Mmister for ITn/i and my brae; first Aide de Camp 
drtwriiteirs , but both . ere arrested. 1 believe, before, they could speak 
„ thr Troops. It v.: v not until some time after that the populace appeared 
However ttid a ;reat number* From the balcony l called on the leader of 
thr rebellion. Colonel gdderp, to withdraw the fr,e>ps. teUii,. him l would 
grant their Wishes, bid must discuss it with the proper officials. The fro.-A; 
it ere roof.tr atcay to hear tny words.* t then issued a Proclamation * 

*?* ¥ to*™**** in ttie continuous cry of 
, f ii ri. *}? C ‘™£ ,tutt ** I ?, tht I tn* tdtm to the Ministers 

el the I hue Great F™ rrs, as writ «s to the Bavarian Minister. The letter 
^~ced through the lines. Than tom* a deputation of members of 
the StdU Conned, and handed mo their written resolutions. 1 was to re place 
ne ormer Ministers by ceri.nn others, and to promise a National Assembly 
■I *;! a ( losstilulwn f demanded th at they sh.utd alien- my Utters to tfU 

*** af mt ^ ,* 

n sSBSffj^ t&^sss&m ira* ******* 

*Tto. Buxton tVitnrrnl He* (Fniar, v*. 1-5], 

sss^a^5i?i3£S!asr 
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Amtbas&ufori to pu*s through. hut uhcn I hwfri trnti thty had wjus&i, at 
lniJ I derided to githc wm. Stitt fhc ttwpx did not withdrew. They xtaided 
fa to ihj: iti/A /A# itflv Ministers. At tad I appeared mlh (ft* Envoys and 
Mmisfit** i>»j my 6a/rowy; A«i ttniy witt jrfuritoiw. / rrmoi^j rtriu tndy 
/flr a wwwffl^ amid m loud chcert if flftf ir/ircA tfjtfn u v 

During /is twf conference a rtrtftff u.r; iiumV ,'■ rfjroumijk tf/wr ifo&r, iiijtf 
Ktilcrgi u ni uurd that uc tiftt Lifting fao i r,.\ and (hat he nme granted 
Mdy a furtiwr funster 0/ an hoi rr, . , . I hi d^trt for j C&titiiuUon is 
Ctrtaimy universal. .. , . But anarchy and the oppression of ihe people by 
irregular solditn will probably rtsutt* May God asm* quickly to th£ aid of 
ih& country. /n no £434 run aid come to a Government without money* 

If'itl filial Greetings, dear Father, 

Otho, 

So cm the 15th g| September, 1843, after Otho bad already bean oci the 
throne far ten yean. Greece became a O >nsi itaihmxl U nnai^y* And in 
memory of that September night the Square in front of the palace h rightly 
dedicated to the Constitution, For that ('vnstituti™, rather than thu 
outbreak of the Wui t of Independence hj jS^r, or the accession of Othu 
in 1833, marked m fact tht beginning t>( Grvek national mdeptmitoe; 
and 1043 may bt regarded os the u'fUcimry of Grovk freedom The 
crowd of Gtrxnim rugenls, officers and scribes whom Otho brought with 
him ten years before when he landed ar Xiutplia, "a fair young man with 
a gcod figure but a plain uzuntoining rntmtatance'^ were just as much a 
"foreign yoke" as the Turks had been; ami, although Otho says u tithing 
about it in the letter to life fatta. Ltu . 1 decree he had been asked 
to sign, before appointing a new ministry or convoking a national 
assembly, was one -Ih ttiassmg alf bavarian* from the national service* 
Now it U easy to suggest that this Revolution of 1843 wr* an Athenian 
affair from beginning to end It was indeed, in a son**, an Athenian 
affair, earned through by the Army who were naturally anxious to get 
rid of their Bavarian officers; and supported by th* leaders of the Athenian 
political parties, A bu at ihxi tun*- ^liil represented foreign interests; by 
the 'English ' party, advfec-d by Sir H lmtmd Lyons, who for years h ;■] 
been urging the King iu grant his subjects some form of representative 

E vemment, and by the "Russian " party, who wanted an Orthodox 
tg and hoped that the protectant and absolutist Otho would abdicate 
rally?! than grunt it—as in lad he very nestrly did. For years Palmerston 
had been instruct bg Lyons to "press on the King the absolute necessity 
ol establishing seme form of Representative Govemmi-em in Greece". 
"King Otho has it now in his power/* wrote Palmerston os early as 1835, 
M to giv* them .1 ParhaULent moulrkd and organised according to Im vu w 
cd what i- be^t. It he delay's. 3 Chamber ^ill be extorted frum him, 
moulded and organized according to what rile most violent and least 
enlightened of bis snbjevts may think best '* Two y.-ars hut when 
Otho returned tu Athens Irum n visit to Bavaria, bringing wiili him not 
only a German hrido. Queen Amnlht of Oldenburg, bul afeu unutlier Gertmin 
offioal to succeed th* Areh-chancdlor Ammasnerg^ Sit Eilmond Lyons, 
who was said to combine "the manners of n well-bred gmtkrmm widb the 
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open frankness of the British Hainan", reported to ted merit mi tie 
following r ot: versa ; ion 

Your Majesty think Hut you fiavt iSjr- povtr of resisting the 
reas ons h k desire of the people for a toafitjbttion?^ 

‘ J ‘Without duubt I havt the power,' siiid His Majesty. 

“I replied, 'So thought Charles X, so thought Don Miguel, and so thinks 
Don Cartas, Your Majesty.' “ l 

But in spite of such frank warnings Otim had no intention of relating 
his control; and if he did not quite abdicate rather than make any con- 
cesstan to the demands of Cutand KakrgiA artillery, it was not because 
he recognbctl any popular rights; it was only because he expected that 
flteek mi lusters and deputies and elect.in,, many of them quite illiterate, 
would he just os easily managed as professional German ■idminittratois. 

So indeed il was ill out iense an Athenian revolution, a revolution 
staged in the capital. But then; Ls no doubt. as Otho himself says in his 
tatter that' l tMistitimou” was a universal cry afi nrer the country. What 
then did "‘r ’cjiistittLiJcin' ‘ mean to the Greek people ? 

Bet its. have a look at the Greek people—iu what 1 may perliaji.- present 
as.1 (ew more imaginary lantern slides. First ot ail litre k a picture: drawn 
at about this time by an English clergyman. 


"Imagine a single apartment, twenty feet by fifteen, mud floor, 
thatched roof, a hole in the floor for a fire of faggots, another in the roof 
for the sinokr to escape—when it coukL We breathed an atmosphere uf 
smoke night and day, tor the air was chill enough to require a fire, it 
being the month ul February. There was nn partition in all the house, 
yet who does the reader imagine were the tenants? The priest, his wife, 
their three- children, the old mother of the priest or of his wife, two 
labouring men. .in kalian, my sell, a horse, some cows, and a bevy of 
noisy fowls. Wo ah iwc-lt in one apartment, all slept in one place, and 
! was going to add, all dined at out: tab!,:: but tahh was out of the question 
unless w«- must dignify with this name a round board about four inches 
high and fifty in circumference around which at meals we squatted in the 
Greek style of sitting. Sadi was the div lling of human beings only sbt rniits 
from Athens -Athens, the very throne of tile goddess of architecture/"* 
The writer >jf these lines was a Protestant missionary, who travelled 
all over Greece both before and after the Revolution, usually alone, 
often with co ns i der able slims of money derived from the sole of his pub- 
iicattans, and aimed only with a small pistol. which was never loaded 
because he preferred to carry' no ammunition; and he tells us that lie was 
only once rallied—by ait Italian cmnmerrriaJ traveller who was so nervous 
that lie had begged to be allowed to accompany him. Conditions were of 
course much better In some parts of Northern Grace, which hud kept tm 
a certain amount of overland trade with Buds Pest and Vienna, and 
in m cu- of the islands of the Aegean, when; a tradition of urban comfort 
culture and trod* had never been quite broken since the Venetian and 
Genoese occupations; nut it must not 1* thought that slid, poverty mt 
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exceptimaJ, or that it was produced only by the eleven y* *ars ol revolu¬ 
tionary warfare Go back 300 years and hear die words 

of the geographer and antiquary John Speed, at the beginning ot the 
seventeenth century, in a description of the country taken from the back 
of one of his maps: 

"Now Graeda Beth dejected, and groans under a miserable servitude; 
yet once she had the preeminence of Entnc in glory as the precedence 
in time. For to say the truth she was the wisest of any people, and set 
a pattern for government to all succeeding ages: and fin brief) she was 
the mistress almost of atl Sciences If a! tim iky she appears not in that 
lustra im marvel. Besides the base misusage of t ho misbelieving Turk, 
the very Natives tliausdves ait fallen hum the noble disposition ol their 

E ^dccci^ors; and those. which before reckoned the rest of the earth 
rboroas in comparison to their polite common wealth+ are now them' 
selves sunk below' the envy of the meanest nation;, and become the must 
mbcrable object of pity living u}Min the earth. Indtseri they may hardly 
Ite said to live, for that they take iuj farther care than hardy 10 Uvn; and 
they liave now no means to brin^ tiu.tr children either to learning or 
manuamk Not an academy in all Greece, 1 ' 

These Last words. *'nut as academy in all Greed?", make u& look both 
forward and hark. They are* of course, an echo ol the comment of many 
earlier humanists on live docivilizatioa of Grccce l ”it was no use looking 
fur an Athens at Athens any more. But this also look forward to the 
one respect in which the Greek peasant did succeed ailer the middle ol 
the seventeenth century in bettering his position. Throughout the 
eighteenth century', partly by the energy and wealth of Greek benefactors 
who hud settled abrozid,, education had begun its work of waking people 
up; so that lung before 1621 all over Grtwt men had twn awake, and in 
full cortsciuusness, waiting and listening: 

11 Waiting til] one voice should cry, 

Come sq^iim sweet Liberty/ 1 

Our Protestant missionary, in his travels about the country, saw Greek 
translations, be says (probably printed at Venice or Vienna), of ’ such 
books as the Life of Napok&n, Johnison^ Ra&dnz, Goldsmith** Hismy 
of br&&* and Fht Arabian Nights, beddes Greek versions of nmoy German* 
Italian and French publications^ Jit even complains that some of the 
more educated Greeks are ‘ r in the habit of dipping the poi^ m ol Voltaire 
and Jtoosscoa'’ A picture of cheerful poverty mitigated by education 
is painted by a traveller who stayed at Livadia in iS$o: 3 

Hie most ctirious inmates ol the establishment [the public ratbouse 
ot Khan] were my own mxt*door neighbour*, a party of students .11 the 
Academy of Livadh They were five ir. number, brother* it near relatives 

1 CL Cttmiii, Twt*Gmtnm (1*34), p 403. Nutliim in Ckwtzim Gnedtfn* auU*» Aihrun 
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u | each other the ukliist. a fine. taH handsome youth about seventeen, 
the yomigesL a boy about twelve years of a^e. The cell they occupied 
was . of the: same size s=. my mu, the dimension* >■? which I ascer¬ 
tained by measurement to hr rfxmt ten feet by elev«^ In this apart¬ 
ment they Outlied, *kpt, fed, arid cooked their victuals. The fireplace 
a l least was destined for the Lai ter purpose, but during the Greek Lent 
there is little scope for the exercise of the culinary ad; aud their food 
consisted* like that of the population in general at this season p for the 
most part, of coarse bread* garlic, leeks and preserved olives, Their room 
contained. as usual, no article of domestic furniture: but amends were 
made by four ohkfOg woLxltui chests of such bulk as to cover the greater 
portion .d its area. These mi* the repositories of their clothes, books, 
provisions and vuliubls* uf all kind-, arut also sensed them as desks for 
writing their exercises, and for pillows when asltfr^p. On tlw intermediivte 
spare they reclined, squatted, romped and reposed, upon their shaggy 
goatikin cktak>t7r hair capme*. which protected iham from the storm by 
day, and formed their mattress and bedding by night. . , . In the midst 
of A] this filth and misery there was something exceedingly engaging in 
their temper and demeanour. We were only separated by a thin partition 
of Wards, full of chinks; . , . and although* bm day break until about 
nine or ten o'clock at ciighi, with .1 short interval of abduce at school 
hfliirj, they kept up n perpetual uLlUct. swelling even now and then 
info a boisterous screaming did romping, I never heard a cross word, or 
observed a symptom -f quarrel or disagreement among them, Their 
lessons, which were all carried on fo common, viva wu r and conjointly 
with their chiitteriog and merriment, comprised . . . the Greeks ^indent 
and modem. and the Italian, but m Latin'. . . * They had instinct ivtdy 
restrict! to the system *>i mutual instruction, 1 rehearsing to each other 
in tarns their separate .dfotmenLy ew third or fourth sentence of which 
gave r be ton jest and pools ol Laughter, . , . They visited the Academy 
at stared hours; but in other respects lived quite independently, subject 
to no apparent control, except an occisiDiud visit from an old black- 
t Horded Papas uf the loom, who seemed to have, or rather to fancy' he 
had, soaw tliarge ol them. . . . The only perceptiblu effect of his presence 
was a certain addition to their habitual merriment _ +( 


Looking now at these pictures of the common people, still yoked in 
tht- poverty the) ha- J endured for two nr three hundred visits, hut just 
strefohing out their hands for the beginnings of secular edncaifon; and 
remembering that* although the revolution of the night of 14th September, 
iKy, was in 1 sense an Athenian revolution. vet, as Othn himsdl had 
admitted, the d^ire for C ^institution was universal, what are we to 
supper that tfo.-' poor Of din arv jvopfo .ill m-tr the country wanted a 
Constitution for? Wlrnt did they mean by a Constitution? Du! they 
mean aaythfofi at all when they shouted $ynLtgmii t "Long Live thi 
Constitution > Ur w a* it fmt a way of saving Bread’ and Less 
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Taxt^? Dill tfciey knuw wluti Lboy waiited? And what did they think 
a Constitution would give theicir Thai question is easily ausweftfd. V\ e 
r^m say with something liki* certainty that when iiy? Creeks with oeh; voice 
through the length of a September night demanded a Constitution they 
meant simply that they wanted to govern themselves* They bad been 
accustomed to theit own forms of municipal atlf-govemment which had 
preserved the substance of Creek nationality through many ccnturii^. 
under the incursions of Slav. Latin and Turk, They had always had their 
own Bid^ of the Deme* their own overseers of the Church and communal 
property, they had elected their own chief magistrates or Dtuuaichs- 
"The Christians live much better here than in Asia, wrote Bernard 
Randolph at the beginning of the seventeenth ventury. The vulgar 
Greek is the jrcneral Laniniairt. and ihtre are tew Turks but con speak 
iL Emy Town Juilt G^fEUn which they <*H Yottdrtk These 
appear upon all Publhk Matters, and levy Taxes on the D>sms-ptfuptej 
proporticmablv to their Abilities .'' 1 All this tht Gerpi^i ceuhnilte™ 
administrai it m had destroyed at a blow", giving them nothing in exchange 
except a few expensive uniforms WDBam Mum describes a talk with 
the commandant at Sparta, a Hydriote sea-captain, who produced c ■£ 
fuU-drcss uniform, glittering with silver epaulette and shoulder knuL 
which ho hs,d to wear for some official herein oity. 

-"The Greeks don't want these things/ h.r said Ifrrtui crossed 
the passage to his own room, and re-entering with h& goat sr-hau capoic 
over his shoulders eimtinutal, H This is the dress that suits u>. ” |tFl ^hi^ 
1 have watched or slept many a night on the ship deck or the tTvuur*t^in 
side; with this we have gained these others, which serve lot little '-"trier 
purpose Hut to empty our pockets*’ But uf courso the Grate did not 
often get even the uniforma. Mure says that, with the exrcptmits >f 
tills Hydriote and one or two others, he could scarcely niacin ° 
have come in contact with a single public JttrurtKjljary oi twte . - t tat 
was .4 natrvr of the soil. At jUsuIonghi. the (teWHblki tN 
engineer, and the mili tary surgeon Germans; at Argos* the mutt ary ^ m '\ 
quarters of the Mcxrea, the general comma ndlngTo chief a Scotchman P us 
aide-de-camp German, and the only Other officers f md at his tatre 
Frenchmen. at Tripolitsa the thud of Uw gendarmerie an Italian, the 
stoff-surgLyjn and all the other clGccrs of Live garrison 1 saw there » ■ * 
ians, at Patras the town-Odflnnandajrt a Swiss-”* Athens was thne capita 
of a governing eLtss who if they were not Germans ww*- Scotch. Swiss, or 
French PhQbdknos. who bad come to prove their love for Greece, wim 
the most generous idealism and the most sincere ittisv'jfishness, oy gc^ crn 
ing tlie Greeks- Unfortunately the Greeks wanted to govern ihcinsclvw. 
and as tluv had nu idea what a complicated insiniment re prist ntative 
government is in a modem state, they were simple enough to think tint 
a Constitution wcuhl unable them to do it- k:^ 

They got their Constitution tn 1843, and Otho got nd of 
Bavarian officials, and for the next twenty fm being tungeuiially 
incapable of understanding the position of a constit utional King, he 
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proceeded tea control the dbctkrn^ so as lo ktetp all power and oil appoint- 
nifinL^ h lib own hands. By iiiis time many of his subjects were wearing 
frock coats and knew more about political business than their In titers 
who hud worn goatskin cloaks and sat on the door, But Olhr. kepi them 
divided andpewerkss, while he tried patriotraliy enough, u> get another 
ol Turkish territory, and only succeeded m bitterly annoying England 
as well as France Throu^tedt the nine teen to century it was of course 
a cardinal point of British policy to keep a strong Turkey as a barrier 
against Russian expansion, P-doitr^ton bullied ami blockaded him in 
iB§o f and during the Crimean War British and French tnaipa occupied 
the Piraeus. Poof Otiio. g Sited with supreme German tacUL-^sness—he 
asked Palmerston to recall the British Minister, and he asked Quctifl 
Victoria to dismiss Palmerston—l-blundered oU r deaf, romantic, pains- 
taking, Protestant, childless, alow. He still wondering, when he wai 
turned out in 1863, why the ungraieM Greeks would not lore him, aft r 
he had governed them so bidustriondy for thirty yeai^ Like many more 
intelligent men, hs could never understand that the Greeks, however 
poor, hungry, and, unednolcd, wanted to govern themselves, even iI 
they did it rather badly. 

We ail know that representative government is a noisy, ill-smelling 
and complicated machine You put your vote in at one end and very 
often sofimtlung entirely different come$ out at die other. Sauce j* 
when they got a new king, a Danish one this time, Gtwtgc 1 of Glucksbnrg 
and Schleswig-Holstiiii, the Grades have certainly had Representative 
Government, guaranteed by a written Constitution which has been 
respected with a reasonable standard oi regularity. But have they ever 
succeeded in p atch i n g that civilized ideal of ^-government which 
thmcxd before their eyes when they were shouting tyniagma ah through a 
suminer night in front of Otho’s palace a hundred year> ago ? t wonder. 
It is a question that could be discussed at inordinate lengih, Now I will 
only say that twice in my lifetime, for two short periods, I seem ti> have 
seen tlie Greek people tmppOy united and content behind their own ap¬ 
proved governments, 1 say nothing about their union on afith October. 
1940, when pVletaxas delied Italy anil led them into war against the Axis, 
because t he drumistaiiDes were exceptional. They certainly had not 
approved or consented when Mot ax os seized dictatorial power in 1936. 
They followed him in 1940 because he did what any one of them would 
han?c dune. It was a derision of morality and idUrespect rather than of 
politics. Not counting then iiuA exceptkm.il unanimity. that Sacred 
Union which was something different from ordinary politico] life, tfiurt 
have been, I believe, *mce the beginning of this century—'this is a personal 
impression—only two perceptible periods of ccimpktr democratic liar- 
inouy. Hie first was in 3913* when V™d« after revising the Coastifcu- 
lion succeeded without European interference in confronting Turkey with 
a Balkan Alliance The second was m 1930. when the Greek Republic 
{which raider two admirable and irreproadiabk pt \esnknts Kountourbtes 
and Zaimes. Listed from 1914 to 1935} mails peace with Turkey and 
seemed to be opening a new* era in Balkan retusiciliatiorL On each c*;ca- 
fiian the Greek people were dragged back by internal as well as external 
force* into distraction, inhering and war. 
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Olliers have toll i you of die horror and misery in which thr Greek 
people have been field by die mispeufoibfo German. You are not Likely to 
forget that what they want first of all will bo something to eat_ But 
please ramnniber, when peace return?, that their second want will be to 
be allowed to govern Ukmrfcelvfcs. 


★ 

THE PROGRESS OF MODERN GREEKS 
*Y 

vmyjNnr Tsouvmos 

WkEN, me re than a century ago, the voice of Liberty was edified in every 
ooma* of Europe, the descendants of Tbemistodes aud Mil tildes beiicrred 
that the moment had come for thou to break the chains of slavery. 
As always during the long year* of utir history, the few fought against the 
many* At the time the Great Powers, with the exception perhaps of 
Great Britain, influenced by Mettarnkh, the send of the Holv Alliance, 
viewed this rising with suspicion and, I should say. with displeasure, 
for in their eyes this w^s but a revolution by the people against a sacred 
monarch. Happily for the mo+h-ra Greeks, the qami? of their ancestors 
was &tOI honoured and admired by the more uviiized people: not 0## 
Byron , but many, streamed into Greece ready to sacrifice thdr lives for 
what seemed to be a hopeless cause. For eight years war ravaged Greece, 
and then Nawino came—the sea batik which linked furever in friendship 
Greece to Great Britain. 

Bui this was by no means the end of the War of liberation + and it is 
to this £ wish to draw yotir attention; lor it is not enough when >□« 
criticize nor country to remember that '% the Revolution of 11)21-35, 
during ten years t>f struggle, Greek soil, under Turkish oppression, sum-red 
every possible material destruction ^ and that "for many miles buildings, 
trees, fields, all were destroyed, burnt and scattered in dust to the four 
rrcrmmsof the horizon . and when the Turks were at last ousted, it sMti^d 
as If fid human effort couki repair the imnumstty of the disaster" (M. 
Lcfeuvcre-Mtaule, French Consul-General), but .ilso that while 1 we ex¬ 
pended ill our efforts in trying to rebuild our homes and to make Greece 
a country of which we should Ini proud, successive wars and an influx 
of refugees made this task still more difficult But we may state with 
cunMeDce that, considering the immensity of the task, the Greek people 
proved worthy of the trust that the Great Powers had placed in them 
whe-n they reopgifoted Greece as a $elf-gm’ertitn^ I independent country. 

Man y "of ym may ask ’What wisaduewd in a century and a quarter 
of mdrpsidciicf ? ir You are justified in asking- this question, for most -of 
you over hero have licarcl that ever?' Balkan State is an undeveloped, 
agricultural country, with a low standard of living. This ma} be true if 
we compare thw States with England. Holland and America, large 
conntrifcs, with many peaceful years t- thtlr credit, and above ah pos¬ 
sessing Large areas which they can exploit, All these countries H even the 

« 
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younger uiies. hod time to develop gradually. Not so with us. Agricun 
tinul r^fprrn -cj M-ml impr ovements of every kind for every citizen, educaliol- 
methods u t government, all hurt to be carried out and taught quickly 
as possible, with no immediate tnubtfah to encourage its—excepting the 
greatest of alL which, however; could only help us to sustain our courage* 
Being mainlv an agricultural country, Greece concentrates httr ttlfarti 
t>n the ex pkiitniion of her land. The progress here has been very i mports n t , 
though few are ready to recognise this, as Very lew indeed know the 
cctrillion in which this Lands were found on the fast day of our iruk- 
pcndem'i;. It is very interesttrig to ventral the agricultural situation of 
Old Greece, we called ail the Southern part of our country, with that of 
New Greece. Le. Macedonia. By I gib in Old Greece, whose area was 
6^29,610 hectares, of which only JO per cent, nr 1,146.585 hectares, of 
the fend could be cultivated {as 5*055,122 faectoiWarestony nmm(ah»fad 
87,905 lakes and marshes), we had managed to cultivate 1,386,583 hectares; 
that is, 40,000 hectares more than the land which can in normal rircimt- 
man._e? l>e cultivated, whilst in Macedonia, which we liad Just taken over, 
only 58*JMte hectares were cultivated, though the land up there is much 
better far cultivation and the population was practically the same in both 
puts of Greece. This dilierenoe is not astonishing when one realists the 
differenoe in agricultural administration, in Old Greece most of the 
agricultural labourers had their own Lands and the Government did its 
best to tench the peasants the best methods of cultivation* At the same 
time liberty gave a new impulse to the Greek peasant, whom it ts only fair 
to admire for his magnificent dlutl, for “justice is thus rendered to the 
Greek agricultural worker for tufting accomplished this task, for his 
attachment to the soil, and for his unshaken spirit of tradition that so 

S reatly honoum the Hellenic people r [Mr E, Tsouderos, RcUvfrnsnt 
£r>Fs. - , t k l^tuet Gr*c$u*\ We must aba note that at this tune the Govern¬ 
ment ami private enterprises slamd fch- great w^rk of draining the 
murshr^. The largest and most important of these took placo in. Boetfa, 
where Lake Copais of 20,000 to 24,000 hectares was dried up and handed 
over to agriculture. 

In contrast to tins stab- of oiiairs riiv Turks in Macedonia persisted 
in their old system of State ownership of Lmds rented to peasants, who, 
however, could effect no trnprov'.rm exits without special pcrmisiloci, and 
naturally very few peasants U*uk the trouble to ask for this, 4* the tenure 
of the land was nut secure. It Stands to reason that these cottditkas were 
not very favourable to good eulriv&tkm ;iml it is to the credit of the 
Government of Vcsirektf that in 1917 lie took dcddve steps to bring 
about the same reforms a* thesr which had taken (iloce in Old Greece. 
Every te 1 aid from then onwards became the proprietor of the land he 
occupied by giving up one-iifth of this, hut there were many exceptions 
to this bit clause, as possessors of lands smaller than six hectares {and 
in v Lm«! cases uf f*m hectares) did nut give up any port of their lands. 
In eontTdjit^aJl big private lands could he expropriated fa favour of the 
peasants living there. In this «ase the expropriation was not effected fa 
fayvtir of cm family but oi a group of families who would work together, 
guided fa their work by a State-appointed manager Sfact then expn>- 
paatioo has proceeds] in all jians of Greece, though mfurcimatdy, 
because of the many homeless refugees who entered the country after 
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our last war with Turkey in 1921, at least 35-09 per cent have an inade¬ 
quate plot of land, varying from i-H> ftremnutia, wldlc an equal per- 
ci'iitagL* have a very small property. Tire few Large- prnperti-^ that still 
exist, i.r. about o-tj per c-jni. liavt escaped txpropriaibn only because 
they mostly consist of woods and land otherwise unsuitable for 
cultivation. 

Naturally, although by p?r cent of die inhabitants are agricultural 
lah-.-iirvr» mul 12-35 per '-"*"1 uf .mi exports an- agricultural products, 
we cannot claim that the methods of cultivation are perfect. This is 
mainly due to lack of capital, to the poor nature of our soil and to the 
abundance of cheap hand labour which makes it mure pn 1 friable t<> employ 
manual labour than machines, which arc fairly difficult to manipulate in 
most parts of the country owing to its hilly nature. But the State has 
done everything in its power to improve the methods of cultivation 
many iigricultur.il schools Iprimary. y. ondnry and higher} have tv^-nriitab- 
It-hril. wliil- the country livuled into agricultiiir.il areas has been under 
the supervision of Area Inspectors. The foundation of the Agricultural 
Honk, which was formed to facilitate loans to the -U'T the 

special help that it gave to ro-OperattveS, was greatly conducive to an 
increase in'production during the Inst years. 

Though agriculture is. and is likely to he for many years to come, 
the main activity of our country, industry—especially during the period 
Ik- tween the two wars—has started to expand, owing to the new impulse 
given by the First World War, In this case also the Treaty of Adrianoplc 
found our countrv without any industry, excepting the home nnus; the 
Government immediately encouraged by all possible mearii the growth of 
industries, though our natural tendency towards commerce and shipping, 
« well os the frequent inohUkatinfts, did not greatly favour this move¬ 
ment. However, a? early as 1637 a committee uf twelve was appointed 
to encourage industrialists, to organize exhibitions and to decide m which 
cases a reduction of custr^m duties in favour of a qwiil manager should 
be oft ec ted; al the saute lime the road and tail wav system was improved, 
Hu- results were quite good, fur by 1.137 there existed 2.915 industrial 
enterprises, most of these being food industries Wc art now looking 
forward to a further expansion of our light industries to improve our 
commerce and draw superfluous manpower from agriculture. 

TIil- State, however, knew that it hid duties towards those men and 
women who worked in the interest of their country: thus wry early laws. 
□I every description were passed protecting the wotfess during and after 
their working years, as well a* Looking after their children. -As early as 
1S27 the Ctinaiitiitional Assembly declared that "work either physical 
01 mental is under the protection of the State, which .arcs for the moral 
and material advanoeoient of the working classes" 

Until Mji4 tin- laws concerning workers weir mainly concerned with 
Sun 1 lay holidays, the Mnpknmml of women and children health and 
security of the workers, length of wmkillg hours, wages anf* seltklUtftl 
of differences between the workm ami the employers. Legislation am- 
tinned during and after the war, when laws concerning trade unions, the 
eight-hour working day (igczo). and different other _ secondary lam 
concerning all types of workers were passed, including special laws 
obliging every owner to provide healthy and secure place? of vrot 
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feiiks our system of social security compares favourably with 
that of many other countries, Many laws were pd^ie-il before TajI-j 
concerning dincrcnt classes of workers and employers in building lu¬ 
ll nitrite, transport, ami those using nilit!lines, :is well as laws giving die 
right io a worker to claim an indemnity if injured in industry. In 191.4, 
huwewer, the first really important Jaw was passed, making insurance 
against accident compulsory, and in 1923 insurance against old age. 
illness, death and in geiserai incapacity far work was introduced. These 
laws concerned every worker who did nm work independently in industry, 
commerce, building' and transport.. In 1933 all the previous laws were 
nnited and improved, extending compulsory* insurance to all workers and 
to the members of the family oi t’rieinsured person. Now all workers not 
independent, or in rhi? Merchant Maw. have lu be insured, themselves 
laying half the amount, while the employer pays the other half. By 1934 
social security cost the State 410,000,000 drachmas and Ibis amount 
was to be increased every five years until 1984. 

Besides this the State has taken really effective measures to improve 
the health conditions of the country. Tins was on* of the most iliificult 
tasks when one bears in mind the * J facts of historic importance and the 
living and social conditions which were very irregular and which very 
much influenced public health during the years between 1924 and mirday' . 
Without reminding you again of the continuous. state of war in which our 
country was engaged for tits- greater part of the time until tQ*!, 1 shall 
.inly draw your attention to the main facts iuflnenring pu blic tieafth; 
linit the sodden increase of population owing to the iiiXtitx of refugees! 
s-coodly die return of our soldiery from a ten years' war. and lastly the 
bad economic conditions prevailing after the war. Naturally this meant 
that a large percentage of out popuLuiori was very weak and that diseases 
spnsd rapidly. However, die measures taken by the Government proved 
very effective. A Hoard of Health was immediately formed and the 
ffwcessfal results achieved by this Board were seen by the decrease of 
infectious diseases and (lie decline in the deaUwate" Three of these 
ihn !**.*> disappeared completely from die coon try. namely plague, small- 
p-iv and ertqrtrit typhus. The warfare u gainst plague was pattkularlv 
successful, els it had ji-v.ppcarvd in live to six year, from all parts of 
Greece, while it still continued in other Mediterranean parts. 

My summary of the baefaetory work achieved bv tile Government 
will not be complete if I do not mention something about education. 
The State, even during the War of Liberation, gave some attention to 
education, but naturally nothing '.-fie:live could be achieved before the 
cessation of hostilities: In ibjj the first important law on - iucaiinn was 
passed, establishing compulsory element .try education. but lea vine the 
W,d government fo build vrlwols and compel the peasants to send limir 
children to school. Tim S late, however, became responsible for secondary 
and Byhcr education, The continuous ware, poor communications and 
luck of money. as well as the new additions to our frontiers, made the 
work of the educational authorities very difficult and, therefore the law 
did not liayo the expected results. In 19-0 the House* of Deputies pa^i 
a law making the State responsible for elementary education and tyuL 
bill ing ink y oars ■ cun 7. ubary education. Tile tiiflicul ties, I imrever. have 
not v^t been overcome though a great impmvefnent has been effected in 
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the Last: twimty years, wad with tile hdp of night schools tk ptueenLige of 
illiteracy is steadily decreasing, though still consdtMblfc 

All these advancements in difterent ^>daJ fields have proved that 
the Greeks can still jctompUsb th™ ucork though they quarrel over thdr 
political prmrfpW Sun\: of us for a moment v^"IL! deny the fact ihat our 
Government changed somewhat too frequently before the war and that 
ps-haps more work could be accomplished, iI politic were less discussed 
in restaurants, but alter all, to quote i htseartes, ”tbe best j*uuL- are 
capable of ilie greatest vices. as well as of the greatest virtues", 

A* in tlie lime of Pericles, we believe that he who does not take an 
interest in our communal problem* b not a peace-lmring man, but a 
useless dtixcu* and although wv may im-t take the faftktivt of a new 
measure cursives, we must at least judge the measure which oliners 
Latroduco, believing that not discussion but action harms a measure if 
it is taken before being en%htemL Naturally this interest sometime* 
leads to extremes and i* apt to provoke severe critkbm of a great 
talesman who makes a temporary /dta but remember that even 
Aristides, the great Thetnistodcs, and many others were sent into exile 
by the citizens of the city that has created t he first great rivxlizatkm in 
Europe- 


★ 

THE PIRATE'S GRAVE A STORY OF AST V PA LAI A 

by 

THOFESSOE R. M. 0AWKINS 

This paper li as nothing to do with the present troubles r>f the i n ha b itants 
Of the Dodecanese: it is a story which bc-gins in the later years of the 
eighteenth century, and h slid told in Astypalab, the most bob ted of 
ail tile Twelve Islands, since iqta held in subjection by the Italians, 
In those days the island* formed a part of Turkey, but had special prtvh 
leges from the government of the Sultans, which Left them very nearly 
in a slate of freedom ami mdcpemfetice, 

AstypaLiia is dominated by its one village, a mass of closely built 
homes, looking at a distance like a castle, .dl huddled j>h the top of a 
liigh rock- The view from this ow't-nest is wide, and cm* ol the nu *t 
conspicuous landmarks stands in a region by the sea culled Martezaitt, 
It b a white structure surmounted by n column or obelisk, and the 
enquirer is told that it is a tomb -v>t up no t so long ago m memory of a 
"Trank”: bi word whkh to the Greek in those parts covers anyone from 
Europe, With this informal iua I was fuujishlv content when I was in 
Astypalaiii in 1905; iht weather was hot. and I tad not then learned that, 
if one goes tr> a place su hard to reach as Astypalaia, nothing should be 
left un visited* if only fur the reason that a second chance b liardly likely 
to prespui itself. When I was there in the 1914 to lulls war, 1 did not 
even get an o pportun ity to land 

if'I Itad gone to the Martezana tomb, I know now that I should 
have found 3411 inscription in memory of n French naval captain culled 
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Brisson, whose friends believed it is lie who lie buried tlitre. The 
people of Astypatiiu know quite a different story. ,md this is now at mv 
disjxi>iiJ in some papers •■, .ntaining material front the ishinds collected by 
Dr, W. H. D. Konse. We le.irn that the siory of tin? toruh is one incident 
in the career of a very notable pirate, a man from Samos. caUed George 
Ntgrus. We first learn why he turned pirate* The word is perhaps too 
severe, rt hardly means more than an unlicensed out side-the-law 1 seafarer, 
nut tw scrupulous in lib methods of picking op liis pm tits. 

George Negros was 4 troublesome bov and one dav in school he made 
a wicked sign of derisou. the fig", at fits master, for this he was duly 
punished But in those days, for so the storv (tins, schools were schools 
and a imy who had iiiiulLtd his master in tills way had to lose ins hand 
The master, a priest, insisted on the full penalty. His father p b ^y bd for 
him and so did a £uest in the house, a Cretan. Hut the priest was u!>- 
dumie little did he realize the Cretan character. When his reasonable 
pled for merry was rejci ted, this '.'retail fell into such a passion of rage 
that he pulled out hi? dinner-knife and cut tiie cruel priest's throat. 
After winch then; was nothing for the whole family to do hut to take to 
the sea 11s outlaws and pirates. In a little while, says the story, George 
N egrets’ name innome famous and terrible on the sea and in all flit 
islands. This i; die first of the three Negros stories in the Rouse papers 
Tilt second tells ul die maiuier of bis death, and how tht tumb at Martc 
zatin tame to be built. I translate the Greek, tell; 


"Many and great deeds of bravery were done at that time by Captain 
Negros and his brave lads to men on the sea and in the islands, so that 
lib name became a terror in the cars and mouths of aLL In those years 
tha-c were also other sea-robbers all over the eastern sea, but mine uf 
them weru like laptuin Negros, Hum France, a country of great valour 
at sea, seat a frigate especuttv to hunt down all those pirulkai saifing 
vessels, and above all the ship of Captain Negros. 

“* >nr stormy niglil this French fcig.ito came very near to Astypalaia, 
slid ixdurul her die lowing 1 pirate vessel which she had captured hi 
the open sea, Bui the weather was very stormy, and the frigate, whether 
she wished it or not, was compelled to’em the cable of the sailing vessel 
which she was towing; so she left her to the fury of the savage wind 
>Vb\ ? Look you, it was to save herself, The frigate rounded a point of 
land and tried to Skive herself. But the sailing vessel Inst wav and was 
very nearly utterly Inst. On board her were two Greeks, and two nf the 
Frjiiks with their urnji, But (he vessel was in danptr of ludae ca*t 
«* tbt tt &y uni pcnlDuu rock, dnd being broken up and the tnen 
themselves bong broken to pieces with her on the jagged crags Then the 
Frenchmen, seeing how surely they were m danger, released die Greeks 
whom they had with them in irons, and entreated them, since thev knew 
all the places in the island, to take the Tiller Them selva, to try to come 
to safety Fti* Greeks then steered the v«sd as thev thought lit and 
they were near to bringing her ,m 1-. a fav.iurnlilr l*udi in AstvmOiila 
So when they came quite near to tin- dry land, spiashl one <A tiumi iiiuii K «i 
into (he sea, and tht other one too was getting ready to pbimp- to s w 
themadves and krt the Frenchmen perish. Tte FreucbmenTL xt 
aware a* what tliey wen- doing, and were in time, though only with 011c 
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of them: him they sefrcd to prevent him from jumping into the 5eau And 
so being earnestly entreated by them, this maja brought the ship to 
safety, and also the two Frenchmen: they caniE out on a sandy beach." 

Of this Greek we hear nothing more: he drops out d the story* 

"That other Greek, the one who leaped into the when he gor out 
on the bear h, pwceivwl a lire on the beach near at hand, and ran towards 
it to w dim himself. When lie readied it, he 3&w men there, sailors He 
looked carefully at them and questioned them: they too were of Bus own 
sort, Ixiing the eighteen young men of Captain Negros. Then hs told 
them the whole story; they ate and drank, ami at earliest dawn armed 
themselves and went rapidly to the French frigate. The lads on the 
frigate were at that time resting in their bunks, and the captain in his 
cabin. One man only was up on deck, mnidifog there to keep watch, 
but he, ton, from lack of rest and from the storm was half asleep. When 
Captain Negros came to the ttga te with his lads, tltey were all of them 
aboard her at once, and in a moment some of them tied tip the watchman, 
others nailed up the hunks hi which the crew were, and others ran to the 
cabin of the French captain 

“Then the captain, perceiving that the Greeks had nailed up the crew 
in their bunks, and that there hr was. caught like a rai in a trap. Inst all 
hope and resolved to frre the powder magazine, in any case to die hon¬ 
ourably, and also because in this way he would kill all the Greek pirates 
and their captain too. The moment this came into his mind he acted. 
dUfl ran and bred the magazine The broken bodies were thrown out 
on t«j the land, scattered hero anil there, and not one remained alive. 
Only Captain Negros escaped. but he too was wountfrd, and a day 
later tame to his end and was buried up on the mountain by a 
shepherd. 

"The two Frenchmen who had been saved from the sea ran away to 
the mountains and hid themselves* Hut the place where they hid hap¬ 
pened to be exactly opposite the frigate, although they did not know ft. 
So when the explosion occurred, they were abte by its light to sw and 
understand quite dearly everything that had happened: liidr fear there¬ 
for® became very great and they hid themselves -even more carefully. 
For many days the unfortunate men lav in hiding, so that they could 
only keep alive by stealing what hsbs they amid. After some days the 
people of Astypalaia became aware of them, and di&dc^ed the matter: 
the head man kindly did his best f.^r them and brought them to the town 
and gave them food, 

^France was not Jong hearing of this jari event, and at oner sent a 
warship direct to Ascypalaia When die catfre opposite to the town 
castle. she opened her poris and made ready tu Kira her guns against it; 
to open Ike and destroy it, because they thought that the village was to 
blame for the destruction of the frigate Then the head man and thr two 
Frenchmen looked mil to sea. and saw the destruction being prepared 
fur them. At once rtwv ran down in haste with a French dag and embarked 
in a skiff and made a signal to Mop the tlirejiteoed destruction, When 
thev came to the ship, all agreed that the men « r Astyptbda had been 
their sa viours, and at least very many thanks were owing |o them. The 
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French in fact did thank the head man heartily and gave idm a decora sign. 
Afanwds they took on board tbe two Frenchmen and went away tram 
Aitypaiaia, 

'Fifty yean* passed* and one day behold, anolhiir warship came to 
the island, to the place called the Far Beach, anil dropped anchor. A 
high officer with laced epaulets disembarked and said that he was the 
son of the captain who had blown up his frigate, and he had come to find 
Lhe bcifis of bb father and to bury theta. So ht ^nt out a crier to cry 
a proclamation, that whoever knew or could find out where the bones of 
hh father were buried should have a reward of four napoleons, Then 
Tnanjr meu began enquiries, but where were the bones to be found? 
Fifty jitars had parsed, and *ib<T the frugmdii$ of the body tiad been 
scattered by the force *il die espiusmn, who Could say inu? what little 
pieces, and who could say where they wore ? So they all gave it up. Bui 
mih diarp fellow, a cumung shepherd,, who knew where Captain Xegr« ^ 
fiaii been buoer}, thought lie would win the napoleons* so he went and 
told the Free- Urnan that he, and ht alone, knew where the bones of hh 
father lay buried. Hie Frmclixnan was a kindly fellow and believed 
him; be gave him the four napoleon, and tiie shepherd showed him what 
lie said was the place A Jus father's buriuL But in actual fact it w as the 
burnt place of Captain Megm*, whom the shepherd bad himself buried there 
many years before, 

*'$o the pious and dutiful son brought the priest from Ids warship 
and they went and dug up the bones of Captain Negros, raking them for 
those of his father. Then they bulk a new tomb and buried them afresh 
at a point of land at Mirtezana : there they buried the bones with mat 
hnmuT and ceremony Above them they immediately constmeted a 
marble monument, and wrote on it with totters cut in the stone that lie 
foul been killed m thv stxlb gf November, 1827: nor did the Frenchman 
know at all that what hv hail buried in the tomb were really the bones 
of the man who had killed his father, 

[ Aud what is mora, a few years toter tills son of the captain came 
again lor this very purple, ind celebrated a memorial service at t hat 
tomb With honour and great tenmwmn and that good son T the Frenchman 
! iaw knew ai all tlmt hi-. hA in that place given a fresh burial eo the 

l . 1 T father ^ ™“*™‘ oi Negros. and not to those of 

™ lather. Cafitim Bm^n, who had ootnmanetod the French frigate." 


Die sudden and violftd death of Nfgpcs made it hi least likely that 
lii£ body would walk after death as a vamp ire. ,i danger to the jiving. 
^3 vih the rhephefd buried him be was careful to toy sin bis mouth a 
potsherd with on it scralchet) the mystical and magic pentagram. the 
[ K iuaEpiij over which no wicked or tiangfiroui spirit can pas., 

No account of the ml ventures of a pirate is complete without at least 
f™* m - lU,rm Q { «*d where he buried his treasure, and the Greeks 
too, have .1 sp-JcLd liking for stories of mysterious hoards of immense, nf 
mc^^abto vuhi 1 ?. Real aivhavotogfcil finds, mode either by themedvrc 
nf Jjv trwi ,ks p stimulate the taste and support the traditions of buried 
gold there h magi., m the vfay sound of the word Afotonu, jht! 

ri™ rss." 0 “ - w i ssu*. 
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"Hltc In Asiypokh Captain Negros had a bidiii^-place for treasure 
unlquEi in all the inhabited world. Here in this hiding-place he used to 
conceal all his valuables, gold and silver; in cash, piastres, Lims. florins, 
dooblo^ms ; jcwelfey and nnrts qi ill sorts. Before he died, he confessed 
to hi* near kiiLVrun wliorv hk hiding-place wa$. Many years after the 
death of Negros an.- of hte kusimen told a man of Astypakia that he 
knew the place of the hidden treasure, But the man did not believe him . 
and only seven yeiirs later he kgan to think there might be -iomefhing 
in the story. So he went with a friend to the place he had been told of, 
and at Lt5t ihcy found i hi 1* uinlmieMh a tufted kntisfc bush and 
thought this must be the place,. 

"They tied the kntisk bush back so that it allowed some light to 
tiller thr hole Then they' saw that the hok went downward? in a side¬ 
ways direction. They entered and, one following the oilin'. they went 
down and down until they reckoned that they had gone down some 
thirty fathoms. There they came co a cav^ T square, like a Venetian 
dstem- At one place in it there appeared a separate chamber. They 
searched but found no sign of the treasure. Then they had the idea of 
going down ^ull lower, Ijcc&uscj the bole continued to descend, although 
they were afraid that perhaps they might be smitten by some- spirit 
haunting the cave. 1 ' 

Bttrbl treasures are- often supposed l} be guarded by some dangerous 
spirit P often of a black man. 

" Their curiosity drove them oe, and they went down yet another 
thirty fathoms There they found another cave, still larger, and in it 
they saw that there were two chambers; one big and ot*fc smalL In the 
middle of tiie smaller chamber they found a stone with a round hole in 
it: Hnre, said they, must be the hiding-place, Whik they were search¬ 
ing in thb way, instead of feting- any heat and stuffiness, they bein^ -so 
ikep down, they Ml a coolness. Tlien the mart found another hole right 
in front of him. it was qaping open, like tbe mouth of hell, very terrible. 
Then at once they heard a roar, evil and dreidinL that the cave 
echoed in a way to make a man's very hair itand on end: it was as though 
the spirit* all together were answering them with one voice. The men 
stooped and looked down, rind terror reired (hem; the wind was bfowis.g 
Iran below, col ! as from the sea. Presently they recovered a littio from 
their fear and tried to lift the stone from its place, in order to make sure 
o( the depth of the gulf they rolled thr- stone down from its place; they 
lieard it clattering down for (lie spats of throe minutes. But of the 
sound of its hud Tilling un the bottom of the hole they heard nothing: 
nor was there any sign of it . 

‘Then they dug in the phot where they had taken tip tile stone, and 
they found a dal slab; they took it up and below it was the mouth of 
the hiding-place. They searched everywhere, and dug as well, but all 
the treasure had been taken Rway by others. But they were ?ure that 
fhb had been the reid hiding-pb f, used by Negro*." They were all the 
more certain when they observed the sudden great riches of the Idnsntao 
o! thr pirate wl\o had told the man of this place; and lie was sum, that 
lie had uegfeted !! ■’ infonimriun and let the kinsman go and dig it all 
up instead of him. 
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In these stories Negros and lus associates are often called P«r*skmutn, 
whu:h means Friday Men, This was a nickname given them by the netmJr 
of Astypalaia where the women bake taread every Friday* and Negros 
ana his friends used to come on Frida vs to take a contribution of the 
fresh bread: hence the name. We are told that Astymiaia vis hb 
tajoiinltf island, i^cause tt hits harbours all round and good vtattt to 
(Innk -fetHtl many folds of tdieep. and there it was very easy fur him to 
pTO^idrbmsdf with vktiMis But altfjm^h he may have been on ocea, 
- lL ' n a burdensome fnurid, w v .ire yet laid that "he had such a jnvt for 
~® iib-n of Astvpaiaia. that Ltf left a command tq all his kinsmen that 
whepevflr they met with a mmn qr woman from Astviiaku, they $UotM 
treat thou well and hospitably, as though tliejr were the man's own 
cwotners . 

Pirates like Negnis, after ah. were heroes in their wav. and their idea 
of life was to prey not on other Greeks but on Turkish shipping, and nn 
any intrusive Franks from the west whom thav might come across 
On the sea these pirates were very nearly whal the Kfephts of the same 
pcri.xl were on the mountains of the mainland. 
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THE LIGHT OF TRUTH AND LIFE 

by 

HEtLK CE Oft GLAD IS. 


2 lw£T?2P Eugi^rnan thc prefix “a.c." to a date is often svmmymota 
K h f^lS“ nl pnehrslonc It is true that the first referees in his 
school-books of Engifah history come with [lie Roman invasion in 5. B e 
hut the romparauveh bnof treatment of the r.-xt few centuries ™d the 
ser> few relics m thought and miteriids from those times, often eiw an 
impressKm of If-graid even to the thousand Vcurs which fallowed tile 
hjrth of Chnst. The average Greek, on the other hand, has a very dit 
ferent perspective of tmw. ICs most trotwred heritage in Art Literature 

Jg“ ' :el5t!Jnte uL1 »«" Ihe I’hnrch wai 

' r ‘ l I 7, l!t l J|!* henugc still exists today- to remind him of the fact. More¬ 
over. the historic .if Greece fa the fast 1 ,000 year? seems telescope,! 
to him. into a shorter time, because of the .^umtion of Gieec* for 
several csiiun^ by a people alien to her thought and culture. 

1 he life of t he eariv * hiirch seems much nearer to the Greeks than ii 
does to people in the \J «|. This dose link with the past is strengthened 

in Corinth and rhessalomka, for example, are still rennsehiwl i~*VT 

v ,<3 hS r w * I iL*5r rj L tie Scw » ST kkt tjLl Sd 

Modem Greek, the two are sa&cmtly close to five the Greek n -* n i 
kinship with the first Christians. There .m- ?,m 0 

luherfoQt amoig the Greek people and their means ,jf livelihood W 
changed kl tie since early times* The mountainous a-it ore of the^nS 

SSnST^fr *‘*2 *¥«**«* The S3? wSS 
tndependent holdings, with perhap a vineyard, ok orange £ S 
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gn>vts. and a few sheep and goats h and a dnnbey <r two, The ^ea count! 
the lung coastline has many islands and the [blring-bnats are mostly :uimll 
saihng-hout^ There has been a certain amount of Indnsfrialdevelopment 
In pails of the country, but the towns have not yet grown to the point 
where the country is not visible and easily accessible from them. It b 
against this background tlmt the Oiurch in Greece can best be under¬ 
stood. It is a central event in the national history of the people Nearer 
in time than the Greece* of antiquity, the thought of Plato and Aristotle, 
and the language of Homer P and yet not alien, for it too was nurtured in 
the soil of the country, Small wonder it b, then, that the Greeks are 
■ ‘Hen described as 4 religious people, for the reality of the Church is 
evnywherc about them £ eonslLuit reminder, 

To i tnvcDtrr accustomed to the Gothic and Norman churches of 
the West, the ardiiterture of the churches in Greece, w ith their domes and 
whitev% .Lshed walls, presents a ^liking contras! The long black garments 
,-tnd tall bluck cap-i worn bv the Orthodox priests, and their lung hair, 
give an impression of strangeness which, at fust. sight, obscures tin ir 
brotherhood with the Western priesthood and the common purjussc which 
inspires the Church in East and West alike. But the Greek Chtttth is 
so mtidi a part of the life ot the people, and the style ol its buildings 
readily karaonkes with the countryside, that it b not long before a 
closer knowledge of it reveals its deeper dbaracteraties. The keynote pf 
the rdi^ious life in Greece, as indeed ill -til Orthodox fSHUtiris* is one of 
worship The sinking of the choir, the piainted ik*ms. Hie candles and 
incense, and the vestments of the dsacons* priests and bishops, all con¬ 
tribute to tins end. Nor do the people worship fdun±\ for there b a deep 
consciousness of kinship witlr the Sain Is and the faithful departed of ail 
ages MemIu_-rJiip of the Church b more than ati obligation to attend 
public worship, It is a fellowship in winch living and dead are united in 
common prayer and praise. 

A Greek child becomes a full member of the Church when only 
a few mrmthe old. He receives his hrsi communion immediately after 
his baptism. Bapti.-iin is by immersion and the cliild receives a cross 
which he keeps throughout his life. The ceremony b attended bv -jJl his 
relatives and friends and it b the custom for each of them to receive a 
small crew in token, on which the child's name is engraved, The 
O-icasion b marked by great rejoicing and small bags of sugared sweets 
are distributed among the (guests. Thereafter the child Attends the 
church with his family. One of the mosi noticeable future* hi the 
Orthodox rvir.es. to a visitor* b the number of dnkiren and babies 
who attend regularly. 

Tke Divine Liturgy, as it is called, corresponds to the S «W Eucharist 
in the Church o! England and is preceded by Matins. Holy Commtmion 
may only he cdpbrstfect once each day m each church, that «dl in the 
parish attend lather, it fact winch strengthens the impression of an 
act of worship b> lire whole community, Tlic Sacrament b reserved for 
the sick and others who may he unable to attend fur special rditsorii 
The churches am turn few seats and nn>st n| ihr i«uplc stand. Tile choir, 
which represents die people, joins with the Rcadur. the deacon and the 
priest in the vocal part cl the service. The congregation participates in 
a vay personal sense, however, by silent pfityer and meditaEkm, To a 
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newcomer. tbe absence id rmitir and imifcrm behaviour often appears 
strangely disordered, Eads present seem- concerned with his own 
devotions, Some go from Ikuq to ikon, or light caudles in token of some 
special prayer. Moreover, the congregation dot-? not arrive punctuallv 
on tune to wait for the service to kigin Often, indeed, people will come 
in during Llit cCrtir^? af Us*,: serviefi ^nd no one appears to iintict: their hie 
imvuiL Tu tin Orthotica the Liturgy i> i : im i.-Ic^. re-tnACimetit of a 
divmr imunj, and the temporal necessity of opening and clasum tlit. 

is reLalively unimportant. 1 b£ fm^doni from set farm? uf in- 
divuluiil rc^IKiiise ereAlei a ^nse of j^rsjnsl resDonsibifitv and spon¬ 
taneity from whkh spruig? cine of the tuosi valued*features in Orthodox 
W0 ^¥P , k n cttstommy to conmumlcate 04 frequently as is the 
pi Act icn m the West. Ail members of the Orthutluji Church receive 
Ufflmnininu u Easter, i liristmiis, and on several other special occasions 
such as. tor example, tin: anuiveraan- of their Patron Saint. In Orthodox 
countries the Saint s Day of the Saint whose name Ls given to the child 
£ “J? “• “ anniversary which takes precedence ovn the child’s own 
birthday. At the end oi the Liturgy all those present go to receive ,, 
pioce of the bread of Fellowship. This is the utKouserxated bread from 
whii.h the bread used for the Sacrament was taken. 

ft LS often thought that there is no sermon in the Greek Orthodox 
sen jce. and that the priests are net trained students of theology This 
impression has arisen from the fact that until a contnrv ago the Grc-t-k. 
Chinxh was only abb to exist in a limited sphere owing to the occupation 
of the country by the Turks who were not Christian*, hot Mahomidans 
In those circumstances. FaflsH priests wtr, noteworthy for their personal 
miegntj .inti high «ru&e of devotion rather than for intellectual attain- 
mwts. They haw always commanded the deep respect and trust of 
SfJ 10 ™ t0 will,in .t } Jey have l*cn both spirituid and temporal coun¬ 
selors. the^impression that the Orthodox Church is aloof from the 

3fvn!’ b r fi SS.?®?? IS com P k ^y false Indeed her prints 
and deacons responsible for uiort practical bdp and social care tlian 

3 lhc Stale h “ assmDed incrcasing,y the 

At the beginning of this century the religious life in Greece underwent 
t^ Al >, ' vtVA [ ? itl : 1! “ foiistrling ana growth of the Zoe Movement. 
Th tr:rr ^ a ? n ? as Its objects til* religions education of laity 
f JI, „ tilf7 th ™Jr^ical training of the clergy. It has been chiefly responsible 
for thtreorguniratian and parent vitality of the Sunday School, thrnieb- 
out Cretan-. abo csta bfche d the tradition of a weekly *nwm in 

all churchy Through Its newspaper and other publications, Si Z<« 
Movement has around a new mlelfoctual and devutiout consciousness 
among membm of the Orthodox Church which has gained in LS 
aM bifluence <femg the past thirty years The TheS^S FfSK 

a4Sg^smiaaBagftfete 

S ISEZ&'SSfc. 
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tjie q| the peopiu who WQCShtp then 1 :, and local traditions hud 

expression in outward iuils of rittml. For the Onhodox Church is 
essentially a church of tho people and it is, therefore, naturally and 
■^poiTi fari t'jpn.jly a rm Grain] church- Tho fact that iiiti^cocnmuiiion lias 
brai pre^cT'.vd botweea Churches whose people have ufien been at war 
with each other, and whoso cultural back^rotmil is very 7 different in some 
cases, is a tribute to those who hare prevented a narrow nationalist 
attitude from strangling rhe deeper meaning of national character. Ihe 
Orthodox Chinch b not in communion with the West (an Qmr rhpfl, But 
the historical gap which has separated them in the past is being bridged 
steadily by the inuUiaJ desire Jor a fuller understanding and the realization 
of Lhe tragedy of division* In special case*, however, 2nd hy the 
exercise of Fl economy", baptized persons of both Eastern and Western 
traditions Itave been, and may be, ministered to by priests 0! other 
traditions. 

The Greek Church Ims been spared the problems of denomina¬ 
tional controversy among its own people, for nearly sdl Greeks art its 
members This Stas marit possible w much closer identificarion of Church 
ami people. Where groups of Greek people have settled they have built 
places of worship and small communities have grown up round them. 
There lias alwavs been an active trading and seafaring dement am<uig 
the Greeks* on account of the special economic and geographical position 
of tile country The number of Greek churches outside the home country 
is Ur go compared with the population of the eoiuitiy itself. In England 
alone there arc churches in London, Manchester, Liverpool and Cardiff. 
Although it is not always pnsdble to have resident prints in all. even so 
the number oi plate* covered b actually greater through visits from the 
ptiests to the principal ports %o which Greek sailors come, The Church 
m London, the Cathedral uf St. Sophia, built at the end of the fast century , 
is now the centre ui thr Greek Hunch in Western Europe. A diocese 
wai established there after the last war. and Germanov Metropolitan of 
Thyateira, is its first occupant. The work and dcvotion of the Archbishop, 
priests and laity have made an appreciable contribution towards bringing 
closer fellowship between Christian Churches and to the work of the 
Oecumenical Movement as a whole. 

f n 1ijidifiU.n1] fully and to appreciate the peculiar charm arui char¬ 
acter of the Greek Clinch* however, it is necessary to know it in its own 
Getting Much of the dadv life and work of the f hurch is cramped nr 
hidden, where it cannot speak anil act for the whole neighbourhood in 
which it is set. The ritual of the service, which to the men austere West 
seems elaborate and even ornate, b natural and timelfconsdous where 
bright colour and movement and song are thr customary means of 
expression. An example of this may be found in the marriage ceremony, 
which, although a sacrament. & more lighthearted and joyous, and com- 
pared with wiiieli the English service seems solemn and Co id. The 
Orthodox service is in two parts. The first is the betrothal of the man 
lUitf woman and the second the marriage proper. It is symbolized by 
Hie crowning of the bride and bridegroom with orange blossom exchanged 
three times. 

The climax of the Church year comes with Emer. Ttus is more 
mrtfccabk in the Orthodox Church than any tither tradition. Ldl Li 
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kept strictly and special dishes are prepared to nuke up fen the lack of 
meat. The last is not broken until after tf..- midnight service which 
precedes Easter morning. I| b the custom then to cat a young lamb as 
the first meat nicjJ after the lenten tisi. Brightly painted hard-boiled 
are also prepare! and the Easter atmosphere is une of festivity .uid 
rejoicing Tlie service* in Holy Week eommeirnirate every phase of the 
Passion from the trrumpliant entry' into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, 
when crosses of palm leaves are distributed Ut the people, to the Resur¬ 
rection on Easter Sunday. The churches are crowded with fieople, 
although the services ate long, and the weeks of fasting add to Liu? strain 
of standing (or so many hours. On (Red Friday there is a solemn pro¬ 
cession while bgbtede,indies are held by the people. The church has an 
air of mourning, which b increased by the black vestments .md the ali- 
white flowers used to decorate the building. 

For Easter all this is changed, the iich-colonrtd vestments of the priests 
harmonize with the many colours of bright flowers and gloom changes to 
rejoicing. 01 all the services, it is perhaps tin; midnight service qf the 
Resurrection which lives longest and remains the rtieii vivid hi the 
memory of those who have taken part. It is the custom for the service 
to take place in the open air outside the dmrch, Those who have ex¬ 
perienced an April night round the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean 
will remember how the cloudless sky. lit by the brightness of the- stars 
and fanned by the strange sweet scent of Bight-flowering nLmts. makes, 
an unforgettable setting in which miracles seem natural' and time and 
space merge into one. 

The service starts a little before midnight, and as the bells ring on 
Sunday ronming. the priest ronws out on die steps of the church carrying 
a cand l e He greets the people with the words: Christ is Risen 1 f hev 
reply. "Christ is Risen," and each lights his candle from the Light spread 
by the priest’s candle, symbolizing the spread of the Light of Truth and 
I nc. Those present exchange greetings with all who stand near them 
friends and strangers alike, and kiss each other in token o! the Kiss ol 

I’taire. Ai the chub rings ciut the Easter hymns and lhe service proceeds 

lit now not only by the star;, tint by the twinkling light* of hundreds of 
small candles, one is aware that in this simple act of fellowship the 
Triumph ,,f the RMurrecimu is illuminated afresh in tins |twins ol the 
iaitUul and the knowledge ol thfa Tflith will he carried into their K«k 
through another year. 


THE CHURCH'S HEROISM IN GREECE 

rvDrro&lAL IfOTE 

Wms thinking youth in its insolent independence has been asking what 
part Orthodox rejgion has to play in a world who® very suffSnf WQ ^ 
cry aloud ris Uck of mutuality, the Orthodox Church In OrSeTu 
Lighted a candle m the darkness and its guttering Rome even the 
gde of evfl has not been able to put out. in the honor* of invasion of 
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po’secutton and famine the Church has hdped men and women to kt*p 
their faulty, 

Fortunately, the Airiifoptscopal tfirone has been occupied by Arch’ 
bishop l)amaEktn0s r * a man gigantic in stature ami equally great of soul. 
Even the < rercnaij invaded have been impressed by his physical powers 
and Jin? appe^irance, his judgment „ integrity .md diplomatic -kill Those 
who have’managed to escape from Greece estimate the lives lie has kti 
in$tninMHtaI in saving as very many. 

At one time the Archbishop sought leave to start a collection in order 
to help the families of men shot, or taken prisoner as hostages. The 
conquerors reused permission to his official!} made request, but when he 
went in ptnon to enquire why the Church was not allowed to do her duty 
to the dependents of those whom they had for their various reasons 
thought lit to torture or shoot, they granted his request. 

Ail over Gn&ct —notably in Crete—priests and monks have betm tbr 
victims af all kinds of h&rbansm. The Metropolitan of Elasso^ui, KjlL 
linicm, was taken to a concentration camp for hostages at Larissa anti 
be w;ts subjected to all sorts of humiliations- lire Bishop of Kissamj* 
and inline^ Eudokimos, was sentenced to death and taken to the place 
of execution,, when nows of his reprieve arrived at the right moment and 
instead of being put to death he was exiled from Crete. 

A priest . Nikolis NeooaJcfc, his whole family at the hands of the 
Girmans. who killed his old father after torturing hum Sikolis Keoonkis 
was put in a cage prison m which he was forced to crouch for ftwmty-cight 
ill vs without being allowed to leave and without food, water or covering. 

Such hideous persecution* have been experienced by priests of the 
Orthodox Crock Church as well as she people all owr Greece, yei the 
tiermaiii in their queer twisted minds wonder why the people did not 
like them. 

The influence of the Orthodox Church since Greece entered the war l> 
a challenge to the world In the darkest das? on the mountain tup* and 
in the ravines bishops rallied the spirii~i of young lighting mm just as at 
the height of the famine. when Greeks were dying m the streets, there 
were British men who had managed ia escape* hidden in some of the 
houses with the chivalry and true hospitality which mark the very 
character uf the Greek- 

Such patriots as the Archbishop il nd his priests have not only kept 
faith alive in the hearts of their poor oppressed people, bringing to them 
all possible material comforts siich as canteen*, dinks, care for the children 
and tht prisoner, but they have pLayud their part in the Alius' si niggle 
for freedom and waged war for their Lord (who also lived under a foreign 
eonquerorl against the Devil incarnate. 
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DILI'S POWELL. 

A moment from die past returns, cirdss. hovers. ?-r Liles tn the mind. 
VVlui recalls it. what linksil with One harsh bitter present? Nothing; 
it comes out of nothing, belongs to nothing; it is a trifle without beginning 
or end. But it persists: in its summer colours it persists against the 
winter background of war; a moment from the Greece we knew. 

# ■* ■ * I 


The island floated in sun sun poured drrnu from the sky. welled op 
from the sea, Li-.it on the shore iti rollers of heat. Flit harbour town 
glimmered on the crest of die semi-drele of cliff, and in the bay 700 
feet below the black dead mass of the volcano secretly breathed in 
smoke. Then- «;t-; no free in sight not on the plateau behind the town, 
nor on tin: harsh pumice-stone slopes, nor in tii-j dusty vineyards which 
rolled eastward from beneath the monastery height.’ The steps which 
zigzagged down the perpendicular cliff to the harbour were burning to 
the touch. 

"At least w= shall liave a breeze when we get out to sea," said the 
visitors, 

“ Yes," the muleteer Agreed enthusiastically, "you will have a breeze; 
it will be cool, you will have a good journey,” 

"It won’t be rough?" said the Englishwoman, pleading. 

"Bali, I don't think so," said the muleteer, "Goooepl’' he said, 
expostulating, to the last of the three mules as it rounded an awkward 
bend, balancing its packs and scuffling with it* hooves on the rocky stair¬ 
way. "You will find a good wind," lit wan on, "you will eat tonight in 
Naxos. Have you (K-in t-:> Naxos?” 

"No,” said Joanna, the Greek girl, and smiled at him with her dark 
sad eyes. “'We haven't been to Naxos. Is it a beautiful island?" 

"they say it is very beautiful," said the muleteer. He looked at her 
with approval and respect, she wax a modest girl, well-spoken and quiet, 
said his look, not like ionic of the town-fared women with their strange 
ways who sometimes visited the island "Very beautiful," he repealed. 
"You wfll cat well, you will dct-ji well Eh, tonight you will by in Naxos." 

The two friend.*., the Greek and the English woman, caught up the 
two other travellers at the foot of the did, and dambm-J with than info 
the ta«Ltina. It was a little sailing-boat with m auxiliary engine w hich 
already paulod to be away, as the packs and suitcases were staw«d the 
captains fcov towered himself ini * thi- hatchway as if to urge patience 
The rpgint; snortr,! softly at his touch. Tin? two .friends settled on [ 
coil of rope; the other travellers, tbr man and his blende companion 
sat on a slrm of malting opposite the batch. 

"Ready?” said the captain. "Shall we be off?" He looked towards 
nil hum by the hatch. 
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’’Heady?” saiil the man to hi* crrapotfioJi, He spokt- in French* 
uneasily. with a heavy note. Tha fair womaji dashed bade her btUliimt 
smile. 

"Ready7" be repealed. still in French, to tin* Engliritwomaii* The 
frhuuLs, eagerly polite, were ready. The bay ptrxMrd Urn engine Lntii ol 
steady chug. An umdcntillcJ youth with a melancholy expression cast 
on, then folded himself like a bat by the mast m the benrim swung aut 
towards the fiat black rock of th* volcano. The EtJghflhwonpn looked 
at her wiitch. It was two o'dock, 

"We should be in Naxos by eight/ 1 said the man hy the hatch 

TIvej travellers were grateful at fast for die breez-e. Th£ volcano was 
passed and kit behind. As they crept away from the shore the sea sparkle 
with a million tiny contrary niuvements: wavelets smacked against the 
boat and withdrew in a soft wiuwsh ol spray. The blonde lied a scarf 
peasant-wise round her head and moved nearer the bows, where she sat 
beaming at the blue sea-ch a nnels and the fault coastlines of thn distant 
blinds, She was about thirty,, with a triangular vivacious face and. the 
confidence of good looks, experience and success a Central European, 
a figure smart in the smart bans ol a doren capitals. Same famous tfa- 
signer had dressed her with infinite precision for just such a moment as 
this, for the sss. the wind the Jiiik boat Delighted with her spree, she 
sTTijkd iLzrlinglv at the frolicking waves. Her companion watched her 
with tlie gare of a man satisfied with his own judgment. Where did he 
come from? Nobody knew, A business man perhaps, a man sardonic 
with too much success. Something in his eyes hinted at the Asiatic: 
the dark iris, the clouded white; but over the natural man education and 
habit had laid a varnish ol suavcn&ssand irony, contempt too for the slow 
and the simple. They were an odd pair to meet on holiday fa the islands 
A party uf (krman tourists one might have expected; but this cosmo- 
politan Grand Hotel couple added a touch of fantasy to the fabukm* 
seascape. They gave nothing away; to the end they remained luiknown, 
unidentified. Only the man's eyes spoke. Now. watching the blonde, 
they said: an ornament for a man of the world 

Thc look dutngdi to polite contempt hh eye* paused far an instant 
at the alien pair, at J »anrui in her girlish nnfisjiiunabk- clothes and the 
Englishwoman with her gim^reddened skin and straight hair. It hod not 
been bis idea to invite them to share the trip to Naxos; far from it* La*t 
night, alter an evening df ringing and tknring with the country people, 
tlic blonde bad swept i^^rybcdy up fa a wave of noisy good humour; 
they must came, rite insisted, they were good sports they must come. 
Wdt, litre they are, said his eyes; here we are saddled with a couple of 

seasick yij-inRt~fi *>ha~h 

“The motion of the boat troubles you. madame?" lie asked the English¬ 
woman. The breeze IluI freshened -is the beozioa left the shelter of the 
island. 

"No. thank you/' she said, farcing herself to smile. 

He turned up tib collat and moved, balancing awkwardly, to sit by 
the blonde, Tlie Englishwoman stopped sailing and lay down with her 
beat! oa the cat! ol rope; Joanna sat beside her. Impassive, the captain 
and his boy held the tiller, tended the engine. 

When the Englishwoman looked at her watch again it was six o'clock. 

D 
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A gusty wind vni* blowing; t hti afternoon had It&t it£ wjruith. 

The bpflrina bounded on sIsl- water, and the wknosk of the spay had 
turned to a bud rattle Siht sat up. astonished to find herself feeling 
better. The blue mysterious mass □/ an island lay ahead, while she 
drowsed it hid stealthily approached, und now ruiprised her by its 
nejiniHra. PsUided by a certain air of redgnaikn in her company, ^ 
looked enquirittglv at tho cup tain, 

Isn't it- f" she said. 

The captain said sumething which shr- did not understand. 

^0* niitdikme/ # s ud the man of the world, *‘it is Nibs, Naxos Ji*5 
beyond' 1 

The blonde, dinging to ropes and gunwales, her kerchief clipping In 
the wind, struggled back to the middle <d the boat and sat opposite tile 
lwo tri^iid.v She was still enjoying li^rsdi phfflamcnflBy, 

"The captain says we have a bad wind," she told tEnun. \V& shall 
coiue to Naxos ui the night 1" She spoke in English; her companion, who 
k Otild not umEtustand, watdied with sour indulgence. "Zc/io!" she called 
to him m French- "What time dn you think we shall get there?" 

Zoto pulled Ids city-cat overcoat up to Id? ears and sLaggored Id hftr 
side. J Not at eight u clock in any case. Does that ^convenience you, 
umdajmfcr" he asked the Engtishwoman. 

‘"Not at all, monsieur / 1 slit said awkw ardly. She was, she felt, being 
manoeuvred kilo a false luivou; by hh Ironic civility, by her position as 
a gust, and by the necessity of conducting their exchanges in a language 
she spoke Indifiermtly, “Not at ad:" echoed Joanna. The blonde 
watched them benignly for a moment, then turned her head into the 
wind. The gust* struck mote sharply; a spatter of spray stem #ha cheek. 
She laughed p delighted, and be^an singing a liitlc tune to herself. With 
expressionleis face Zorn listened ta the song ajid the blustering al the 
wind 

The pule silhouette of the inland resolved itself into a bulk of cliffs, 
cold, dark and caveojouji, which swain painfully past on their right. 
Ahead, to the left, w.ii a sucnud Lilmd It was suddenly dusk. The sun 
liad slipped away, like a friend cituned to tty good■ by*; forsaken, the 
bdttina bounded recklessly on ,i ?kt¥ sea Fanfc uf spray kyip+d up 
Ffotn the bows and fell hissing on thu broken water. R^ppcarbig aJ it 
were from. invisibility, th© captain held colloquy with Ins hirer. 

Z/>io noddeil it last and turn Fid to the blonde woman whu vit, siknt 
now and a shade discon^obte. Haring at the channel between tins islands 
She listened. dvugg«d» and. leaning T-nvard to make beradf heard, 
spoke tn Joanna, 

"The captain savs if we Like to stay tonight al .mother island. JtI* 
says Naxos 15 very Far and the wind ss b.ul. Do you peeler we stay or 
do you lit* tft g« ii> Njoks?" 

It is for virti tf* iiy, you uni monsieur/ 1 said Joanna in her soft 
precise English. “Of course il the captain - “ 

"'So, no* no* no/' erird the blonde, iter triangular tone smiting ami 
beoevcklem again. "The captain says lie does what wq want. You say 
w« go on, mjulame f ~ 1 

The Englishwoman said, yes, she was in favour of going on. She 
looked out at the sea. Tbe channel bctwtm the islands lay behind them 
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nuw; to tlim fight Hie coast iif Nib* still ran parallel to their course, 
ahead* invuibte Naxo*. Minute amid the tumbling waters, the berrnna 
struggled on, For a moment or two the gusts of wind hushed- But the 
ferocity of solitude spoke louder’ the was empty, she sheet, speeding 
by, was black and cotrL The Englishwoman shivered and thought 
longingly of a warm house, an office with people casually wrangfoe* a 
stuffy pub. Then the wind blew wiLh fresh strength and a sheaf of 
spray struck the travellers lull cm Lend and shoulders. 

Night had fallen, a moon thrtsMtuorters full danced above the naked 
mast of the little boat, and by its light tli y saw one another's faces tired 
utd dtilL Sjiray splashed at tin ribs crashed down on the deck, the 
benzina bounced tmcimtmllably. 

"Ah, not 1 ' said the blonde suddenly, putting her head in her liancb- 
'Tm afraid! ' 

"Wr* must gu to the nearest luri-uur " boid Zo/j> with authority. JF* 
slid not mn^ittlf the Englishwoman or bur friend this iinic, Wei will 
not go on, 1 he said in Greek to the ezptaiil* speaking clearly above the 
fkissing of spray and wind. ,r It is dangerous to go on in this wind ” 

1111 Very good, " =oid the captain with rdtef h ’"There is not much danger, 
but the women will be frighten**! It i- betttrr to wait til] morning." 
lit shunted to his boy and to the youth who his face glistening bi the 
dark with salt wafer, now held the tiller The boat swung in a long un¬ 
willing curve, then moved more easily with the following wind. 'To- 
nujrrow the wind will diop, we shall go on n Xaxw. Tonight we shall 
find a harbour, there is a fishing village. we shall steep. Tomorrow we 
sEiall have sun. wo shall haw good weather, we shall be at Naiw in an 
hottr/ 1 

Imperceptibly the benzitia leaving the broken gusty sea behind 
and moving Into calm water. The travellers sat quiet and siffi and 
relaxed; they had handed over thdr power of choice, and now waited to 
be brought to a strange harbour. No longer obeying; the mcnlralnbte 
wiahusol foreigners, the apt aits and hb Ik>v went t\ masters about their 
business; they were seamen Learned in their own seas. steering towards 
the secret havens of their own Islam . • The mortal rode steady over the 
naked rnasi; the bttuina slid through potidied ivatt-r, 

'We are going to find a desert island!" • ried the blonde. restored to 
gaiety. 

'*t fear, madanae/' said Zulu. addressing the English woman with 
exasperated gallantry, "we shall not hrtd a hotel of the first doss " 

To right and left of the benzina land appeared, two teng foi* rna^Bnre. 
blink md featureless- The lines con verged, land omfoped the little 
boat, bur prow grazed del kale 2 y against Lmd. 

"Wt. are there/" said the captain. 

Treading blindly, the traveller steppe! on the unknown &tm t went 
up the invisible path. were wetkomed into the strange house, Tin? 
fisherman muttered with his wife. Fire was lit. water was heated* bread 
nrtd drink were set on the table in the light of the dim lamp. 

"You wtll have made a lung journey " ’aid the fisherman's wife, 
touching the Englishwoman h s cold Is.nuts ‘You are tired, di 15 " She 
looked At Joanna as if In say: I know yon, you sre one ol us. you are a 
good Greek, 
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Liks shotliiiVj. thr: capbdn «uiii his boy LuiJ Hie youth -viLli salty 
dmeka melted into the night; they were part of the Lind, of the rocks, of 
the darkness, of the ancient archipelago of Greece. The travellers, aliens 
greeted with the immortal ritual of hospitality, ate, drank, iiitl were led 
toresL 

In the guest-room the three women lay down on the dowry chests 
w idi the striped coverlets Joanna, ter’long, beautiful, gentle face 
shaded from the lamplight, fell asle^ at enot The Englishwoman lay 
awake for a while thinking of thr day's \< urnry .usd the Greek welcome 
at the «id of it. of 2om, accepting his defeat with i sardonic grimace, 
preparing to sleep ainne on a couple of chairs. Hie last image in her 
min d before, tMming painfully on her wooden lied, she too dept, wa; 
the brilliant figure of the blonde, beaming and busy under die Limp with 
lotions, pomades and, cream* 


The moment still holdi its halcyon colour,. The fretful seas and the 
harbour waters s!lining in the dark: the path, the village guessed at, not 
seen; the welcome in the fisherman’* but by the shore—all this was 
Greece. And, ufter die mysterious night, the blinding dear morning and 
rfcp fair wind which drov- the bearina skipping to Naxos—in tint there 
was Greece Was: tlie island traffic we remember no longer serves the 
cay, the curious, the romantic, lint suddenly the moment from the 
past finds its link with today, ydien secretly, dangerously, and driven by 
the necessity lor freedom, men cross die dark seas and steer for hidden 
luirbaur; those moments, too, will one day belong to memory. 

Spring, tow- 

★ 

BULGARIAN OCCUPATION OF EASTERN MACEDONIA 
AND WESTERN THRACE 
by 

Q+ A- EXIXTAJU9, 

The Buigors, who p unlike the Greeks And the Serbs, did mtt obtain their 
mdspeatienr.* through Eating fu f it but were constituted into a State m 
consul n^ncc of the Kos^Tnacfeh War and the Treaty of Berlin {i&jB} 
that foUowrid, always p-eedily coveted Eastern Macedonia and Western 
Thracr (±3 wt l! u Serbian Macedonia. .-Vs thev wi-r-i nitahl? Tci base their 
claims on any other ground but on their a^ttssivt! dispc^ittari, whatever 
milltarv events gave them the opportunity to lay temporary hold on the 
aforementioned Greek province* they attempted to deiia Einnobra them 
and resorted to all kinds of means tn order to exterminate their pnpuia- 
tioii This they did in the years 3912-13 and 1916-18. whim, by their 
inhuman and burbarmts actions, they brought moioning. ilc&uklion. 
drtrfmrtion and ruin everywhere in these unfortunate province®. 

This time their cnaeUy was even marc ruthless and their methods 
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more dystematir. Th*t Greek province in miostbti were ticttUAe^in 
Iby ig^r by the Bulgarian Amy and ime handed mw tp Bulgarian 
rule by order of the Axis Powers Cons«|nf™ tiy responsibility for Lhe 
happenings there relicts oho upon, the latter* all the mare so as the Axis 
Powers were rally awuro ail th© l inner o( thttse Bulgarian attraitirs: 
mnueruu® memoranda and protests which were sent to them wercfi^ni- 
pletdy dtevj^irikd. 

From the hist day of their occupy lion of Eastern Macedonia and Thrace 
the B algors so: themselves to apply rnthlc^Iy and systOTiiicjfiy their 
program me of extmninution they abolish m I the Greek language, then 
frpktfd ah Greek inscriptions from streets amt shops with B ulgamn eon; 
they dusod all the Greek schools anti churches, and forbade all forms of 
Greek Orthodox worship. Christenings, weddings, funerals and all 
rel%ious festivals were forbidden unless held in Bulgarian and according 
to the rales of their schismatic Church, Greek pertu^, prints and monks 
were wildly persecuted and their monasteries seized by the Btdgflrs. 
Alongside this persecution of the Greek tongue and of the Greek Church, 
the Btilqars began to wage a tierce economic war against the Greek element, 
Lt the overwhelming majority of the population in these province*, in 
order t-y bring them In despair -md drive them out uf Lfiutr homeland 
They imposed upon the popuLirion exorbitant taxation and ini prisoned 
ihem for inability to pay They iltrmand-ed that oEd debts owed, by Greeks 
not only to the Greek State, hut also to Greek tranks and even tu titt-vk 
private individuals, should be paid to the authorities at once: 

ami as ttie already overburdened Greeks weie unable to pay. tllcy were 
thrown in prison* where they suffered &JI kinds of iU-trcuLtncnt, More¬ 
over. they forbade the Greeks to exercise any trade or profession, thus 
compelling them to enter into partnership vriili Bulgurs from BiilgarQ, 
who, after a few months* time, pushed the Greeks out of their own 
business Notable citizens of towns were asked to sign statements b> 
the effect that they wished to abandon their homes by their own will* 
and these who refused wen: subjected to such nrdeals that hnally th-*v 
had to give tn g leaving behind their propertii-s, which were immediately 
confiscated by the Bulgurs in virtue of u specially mad® law on derelict 
property. The few of those who managed to sell their belonging* at 
very low prices were robbed while crossing the frontier cithe r by Balgnnan 
rrfhml- or by the "ComitadThe fanners' produce was requLdiioutd # 
and as the indemnity given for tt amounted almost to nothing, thv 
procedure wa* re dly equivol&tt 10 confiscation. 

Seeing that these and nueh-Iike measures a l the loginning dkl not 
bring about rapidly the insults the Bulgarx hoped fur, namely this eradi¬ 
cation uf the Greek population, they resorted to more drastic o nes. L ndet 
the pretext of suppressing a communistic revolt which they thmnsrive* 
adroitly stage* I. they carried out in cold blood mass-execatioti* for a 
whole month from the 30 th September, tt| 4 f s to the yoth (October, I94 1 # 
the whole af Caralbt, Drama and Scms districts wera put to lire and 
sweat The methods they employ*! in these massacres warn generally 
the foff owing: the male population in the towns were sLimmnntrd viiher 
to the : nwn hull nr to ihe police headquarters »'ii the pretext ol registering 
ft rr food -ratio uing, and when all bid gutherr 11 Key wers -lh rown into prisons 
which the Sugars htew up by bombs an d hand -grroMks. Some rimes the 
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imprisoned Cirrefcs had lo midurgo tortures, and tho^ wbn 

survived them were set Inn; cmly to be shot the moment they wore 
leaving the prison by Comibidjis, who were lying tn wait lor them 
outside. 

Another of their methods was to order all the inhabitants to Stay 
lEuiuors. and sht-n BuU’arijJi po[bem@i escorted by Comitadjis would 
force their w&y into the Greek huusts, plunder them, rape the women and 
kill the men. In the town. ol Drama a church in which terror-stricken 
women and children fmd taken refuge, was bombed by tbe Bul^iirs and 
almost the mikv crowd was killed. Similar atrocities took place in 
Semes and Demir-Hissar whenever terrified crowds sought shelter m 
various bufklings. 

In village* pillage and assass Station were carried out as a rule in the 
fallowing manner: The Bulgarian policewould mund ttp all men between 
iS^k) year- of age, asid, ^qnd them tinder e&wfc somewhere outside the 
village, where they i.ompdleU them to dig their own graves and machine- 
gunned them afterwards. Then the wild hordes of the Comitadjis were 
ter loose on the tillage to plunder it, rape the women rtnd to set on Ike 
bouses and shops Meanwhile Bulgarian regular troops surrounded the 
village* and after the withdrawal Of the Conutadjis p heavily botn traded 
the place, while Bulgarian aeroplanes flying over it completed the destruc¬ 
tion with ihrir htmtbft. The few survivors who succeeded in escaping; 
tied hortpt-alridaw tothemmmiani^, where fora long time they wjuirtert-d 
Without fut«l or shelter Many de-*l. others, after long and jJeriloil* ad¬ 
ventures reached some other part of G recce in a pitiful shite The ruth* 
lesmess and the sadism with which the Kidgers committed tht-se crimes 
cannot l*t expressed by words. They did not content themsdve$ in the 
mere slaughter id ilseir victims, but vm 1 often, before the actual esceeuikm, 
they tortured tlium in tins most savage way: they cut off their c-ors. their 
noses, and murilateti thmr belies, they pulled off their tmger-nails or 
burned them alive. Another instance of their barbarity is the one which 
took place At PJiilippi. now a smalt town near Knvalla, where the Bu%&r? 
broke into the huuse »f a Greek not aide, taped the grandmother. the 
mother, and the fonr-year-ohigrand’dati^hter; and then sprayed the boose 
with paraffin oil and burned rt down, inhabitants and all Fhc Committee 
"far Refuser* from Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace 3 which was 
funned in Athens, in various memoranda they submitted to the German 
and Italian representa Lives m Greece, mention numerous instances ol 
all kinds of atrocities ommittiri by ti ■- Bulgars* giving cataic^ues of 
names uf the victims. 

\\a& rxr-.utinn^p plunder and violence weal on fur a whole month. 
!h:ii is till 30th October, 1*141, when they abated at the request of the 
Germans, who began tu grew uneasy both by the development of the 
internal io nd situation m& by the increasing indignation of Greek public 
opinion. But if rna^ esrcutkutt stopped, aimmm&iim. of individuals 
continued This 1 thick month of Bulgarian cruelty transformed dozens 
of once prosperous and flourishing villages into ti€:ips ul rum,s 
Bciiu; compelled to -tap the manure, the Btigars resorted to 
ollun nbommalffa means far the attain tutiiE of their purpose, namely the 
extinction «j! lhe Greek population uf L.Latent Macedonia and Western 
Thratv We shall mention am wig others three specially drastic meas ures 
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applied by the Rulgars alongside the afonmzcntfoned t^onorafc and 
adiaimstraLkvt ones: (ij nicy organized food distribution in zudi ll way 
as to subject the inhabitants to a systematic and inevitable starvation: 
the ration given to the Greeks consisted o! 150 grams of maize bread per 
bend daily, while the flulgar* go* wheat bread in larger quantities. meat, 
fish, butter, chetsc, rice, sugar, leguminous seed.%' etc. This food shortage 
was utterly" unjustifiable, especially as the provinces hi question are the 
most feciibt of the Greek land, tind their yield mi only suffices the needs 
of the enmut cdOSUmptioti, hut provides uLs 4*1-5.: 1,000 tons of dgri- 
ml tural products for export to the rest of Grecos. This rationing was 
severely applied Ko one was allowed to buy any other food items, 
except the kind and the quantity prescribed by the rationing, even ii he 
pTould iliord it Knmemus cases arc mentioned giving a!so fumes of 
Greeks from AiaxmidraupoHs, Cotnodni and Camilla, who had bought a 
Tiinnll quantity of meal ox Uxh for their families, and had been caught in 
the art by the Bulgarian prefect or by organs of the police: the food, was 
seized from their bands and they themselves were beaten. 

(z) They organized, as they find done in the yeats 1912-13 and iQib- 
t8, workers' bai taboos, in which ad men between the ages of i& and 
45 were conscripted by force, and sent over to Bulgaria to be subjected 
to bug and bard compulsory labour and to starvation. The number of 
men till I* conscript wl exceeds, according to existing reports* the total of 
40.000. Out of these, half perishi'd from starvation, exhaustion and 
ill-treat inent and those who returned were complete physical wrecks 
and died shortly afterwards, 

[j] In order to alter the ethnological character of these provinces, 
they started ,i strong colonization by Bulgarian fanulk-s brought from 
Bulgaria: these Lhuy settkd in Greek towns and villages, in the houses 
of the expelled Greeks In the villages* if the abandoned houses were not 
,kL [equate, they forced into one house many Greek families together,, fchts 
leaving the evacuated houses for the Bulgarian sutlers. 

Owing to Lbis r^ime of terror, and ail the inhuman measures of 
persecution and oppress^ applied by the Rulgais, the Greeks oi 
Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace fled to dffief parts of Greece, 
where they arrived dad hi rags and in .s mi* Table physical stare, 
tho* aggravating the ulre.bdy very status fotxl situation of the 
country- According to of!'] 1:1 id statistics, until the time I left Greece, 
that is until July *943, the number ot these people who sought refuge 
in Greece snirpnssed tlir total of xfknoKs men, women ant! dutdreu. 
And the number of those who mnsUntly El owed in amounted to an 
average ui 1,500 per week. 

Tins is list: tragic fate 10 width the innocent imputation of these un- 
fort unate provinces have been ratutomied. They have been jHmisbrd 
fgr the sole reason that they were tktermmed to remain fail\did tu their 
national hfoals and to the language uf tlic-ir furefathcrL 

As I mentioned before, this behaviour of Use Rulgars was reported 
rcgnLiriv by The Committee for Refag^cs in Athens to the German and 
Italian politkid representatives in Greece* anti protests were made on 
each occagfon asking the Axis Bowers to intervene and stop these Bul¬ 
garian airedties, 5imihir pretests to the same rep pg Mtfetireft were 
made repeatedly by die Archbishop of Athene the political parlies, the 
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Academy and. the University of Athens, unci all the trade organimtion&. 
But no steps whatever were taken by the Axis to put an end to this 
insufferable state of affaire. 

Thts* m brie* ire the bare facts of this abtHninabk situation which 
ba* been inflicted upon hundreds of tliousmids of jnnDccot Greeks for 
several years. 

Lately* when the defeat of the Axis begun to outline itself on the 
tairizun, voices also kom time to time began to be heard from Bulgarian 
quarters, trying to persuade tin? world ihftt the people of Bulgaria are 
not responsible for the policy faflawod by their Government, neiLiier are 
they morally accountable for the atrocities that have Ih?oi consistently 
committed; that the respnnstlnhiy rats Solely with tiimr bud pofltirians 
who led the people into the wrong (util. 1 1 is natural to h-jar Buigars 
putting forward such argument with the ultimate aim of avoiding 
IHUiishmtnt acid j ust sanctions against their country, as a consequence of 
s heir evil deeds But the matter assumes a much graver character when 
similar views are expressed by British people, and one cannot Set them 
pass without answer or protest, because not only do they not correspond 
to historical truth, hut they do injustice and cause disappointment to 
friends who have always Iran faithluJ and devoted, and constitute a 
misleading and dangerous policy for the future peace. 

During the last thirty years, not to go further back in history, Bulgaria 
has three t hues treacherously attacked her iu% 3 ibour$ anil contrived to 
usurp their territories. Ln iq 13, while negotiations were still in prepress 
between Bulgaria $t*d her Arties for the iTnarcatHan of hrr new bound- 
arifcs, the Bulgarian Army, without provocation and without any war, 
attacked Greece and Serbia, thus inaugurating a system of aggression 
which has been copied and improved upon later by the Axis Powers. 
Thii* attack was preceded by an agreement with Austria, Germany's 
ally. During the last world war, Bulgaria, after having fooled fur a Lung 
time the Powers of the Entente, ranged herself on the zxdn of Germany 
and Austria at the moment she considered npp riune. She acted likewise 
during this war by offering strong military hdp tu the Axis P«ra», as 
Hilki himitdf dedar^l in Ids speech of May i^t Whatever regime 
Bulgaria h.ia had, and whatever form of govemtu«U T whether partnunftnt- 
ary. imposed through police intervention, or dictatorial, the policy she 
followed tia* bi*n fn variably the ^c, namely a treacherous and violent 
aggressive policy of expansion aI the expense of her neighbours, and 
h;t^K of it . l clostf collabor^Lioo or rather a conspiracy with Gurtuany, 
There has never been any kind of serious opposition to this policy. How 
then can it be said that this puEcy was not sanctioned by rise wtfl of the 
Bulgarian |N»pte? The- Same applied to the: ateodrita commi t ted against 
the Greeks. Three time-s in thirty veare, that b Ln k* th-i-S, and 

in the present war, have the Bulgarians repeated their mas^exocuticuis, 
irirtures and violfflrr against theinfuih it ant 5 nf tin province tempo rarity 
twmpietj by them, their main purpo* bring always die alteration of the 
ethnological character of tht^e tret* The*. guilL for these crimes fa. Abated 
by Bulgarian high officials, the polks, the regular army, tlio Coniiudjfa, 
and by other bTfgtibr Xot ’>nrr during tbr=*? three 1 limeg has 

thrt* krn !?jund 4 single Bufcmr, 'UtJnrr ItmAei Bulgaria <>r abroad, to 
prutust against fluse crinie^_ And what cLber explanation cm be given 
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for this silence except that these ^trodties satisfy the cnid instincts of 
the Bulgarian masses? 

The contention tht^elorv that the rulers of Etihuni pursued a policy 
qt a coru|tKt which did not correspond to the will of their people? con¬ 
stitute* im liiitorioil inaccuracy And it is, as we said, misleading tactics 
and a dangerous policy, fi le ipts the Bulgacs to re peat their crimes at 
the hrst occasion p as through the distinrUoti conLiniifruily made bet wren 
ru^TS of Bulgaria and her people they have the assurance that they will 
shun punishment fnc ever. For if at the end of a war they hud themselves 
m the side of the victors they will keep the usurped territories, without 
having to give account of their act ions to anyone. If, on the ns her hand, 
they come out defeated all they htwto do is to change their Govemment 
and thus av<>id pimi^iment. This h neither right nor just. It disappoints 
the victims of these atrocities to hear'that there Lire in the ranks of their 
Allies and Irtends supporters of theories Which tend to ensure impunity 
fur The Bulgurs, not realizing that by so doing they actually encourage 
the Bulgars to further crimes, Only severe punkhment and strict sanc¬ 
tions can teach the Ruigars -Hense. 


★ 

CHRISTOPHER ANGEL, TEACHER OF GREEK 

by 

sraiCKLASD GiBsotf 

The study of Greek came kte to Oxford. In the fifteenth century 
Emanuel of Comtotirinupk am! an Italian. Comclio VMU, are stated to 
have lectured in the University on that subject At the end of the century 
William Grtxyn gave Greek lectures it Exeter Ctdlcgs, and was "the first 
Englishman who taught Greek to his fellow countrymen in hi* native 
land". Bbhtfp Foxe in the statutes which he eMve to his College of 
Corpus Christ i irt 1517 provide l lor three licrhatisLs in his lieu-garden—so 
he described them^a lecturer in Latin, another in Greek, and a third in 
Theology The study of Greek was not, hnwiavr*\ introditreil into the 
University without ijppositinm It was Wrier ly attacked by a body oi 
nsictio juries who railed themselves Trojans, and who wens not silenced 
until Sir Thomas More and the King bad intervened. Cardinal Wobey 
shortly afterwards established a number of public ku^hips whirl 1 
taler developed by Henry Vlll into the fi ve Regius Profe$onihjps ( 
one being of Greek. In .ill probability littlo instruction in the Greek 
lon^iiivge was given to the younger students. The nrst Greek grammar 
printed at Oxford appeared in 160^, atrd the hist Greek wordbook not 
until twenty year* Liter. In the reigns of Jams* and C harks I young 
Scholars had Wrirtiinri an opportunity of reviving instructs n from 
itinerant Greeks who had either fled from Turkish persecution nr had 
come to England to pursue thrir studies Three mrh mm wert found at 
Tfcdllnl CoU^^irTStepiw Angel Metroptemea Critupyliu, and 
Nathaniel Cuftuphis. The last men turned dime to Oxford about ibjh 
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and is credited with having introduced coffee into the University, Wood 
that s. nnopftts drank coffee of his Own mining at Ballioi for forty 
y?sit VSetruphanes Cri±upylus left Oxford in mu anil became Patriarch 
of Alexandria, 

The story of Christopher Afigd h toicj in a little tract printed at 
Oxford in Greek and English in 1617. Its title is-Cftrotojfctar i 

Grata ft. te/hi tasted 0/ many $irip& anJ Umtt&ttt infiukd by ihe Tutmt for 
iht (tiilh ;£>ki h he kid in Christ J&us w The ti i :db iti'-Li is w *Tc* the most 
renowned and resplendent, most wise* and judicious most learned and 
loving Patrons of the Greeks Tcrngufr/" Angel was bom in the PelufKi ri¬ 
msaos, and when a young man went to study at Athens. Here he fell 
foul of the Turkish governor. very cove In us and rrttel + and a deadly enemy 
to all Qirisikns, This man had been reported to the Great Turk, who 
ruled with moderation, hut the governor wm ridi ;iad had powerful friends 
He vtibed to obtain from Angel infomiaLiun about the raier of ihe felop- 
onnisus. This Angel could not because it was twenty years since 
he had left his native country. lie was then put in irans and imprisoned 
At the time of his arrest he was wearing a red cloak, the usual apparel of 
the better sort of Greek monks. When the Turkish governor denosrnrcrl 
him as a Spanish spy, several Turks came forward to confirm tills, pointing 
out that Angel's beard was "long and picked, and blade", and that his 
clothes ware of Spanish red He was then asked to turn Turk. On his 
refusal he was bound to 1 wooden frame, beaten with pods dipped in 
brine, and left hall dead. 

All Ids belongings, books and money were confiscated, but by the help 
of som# tnendiy Christians he escaped When he zzk*x 1 his friends 
where ho might find wise men- with whom he might keep bis religion and 
not lose hb learning, they said, "In England you may have I■ •..rh. for tin- 
Englbh mi-ai love the GrvcLji*/' -As lie Lumsdf said lit er England may 
be called "the Haven, yea thti Refuge and Sanctxiark: for Greeks': Iti 
ibrfr Angel landed at Yarmouth, where he met the Bishop af Norwich, 
who sent him to Cambridge,, being bimsrif a Cambridge ^ a11 - That hr 
was biispitiably received at Trinity Gdlrg*, which lie says w<- "above ,dt 
the buildings I haw scene for cost and curious arte TJ . He remained at 
Cambridge for two years, befriended by the Muster of Gtm villi; and Coins* 
the Frovosl of King's, the Regius Professor of Grt«k, and specially by 
the very kerned Master of Trinity, Dr, John Richardson. The diiiuu, 
liowovet, lIIl! nut suit him, and lie was advised by his doctor tu go to 
Oxford " because the ain: of SAxforil b far better (him that of C^unbridgc". 
Hit- rauaiaxiig years of bis life wire spent in thu lister Uni vasty, " must 
benutifull Oxford", he says, whore he taught "yoiuig scholar^ who were 
raw in the Greek tongue . 

-After the record of Angela sufferings and wanderings the tract cun* 
tinnr^ with An Epfatlr in rarmfu-ndutionsof England and the mhabitajits 
thereof*. Here the author indulges in some km rhetoric- TTh Greek/' 
writes an cighte*_mlhHrentury critic, "though not chaste is vk^uent and 
perspicuous/' No fault can be fnnud with the tranelatbn, which sureIv 
must Itaw hern written fur him by some fluent Endtih friend “O most 
wcrrtliv England." fit .rxcMtos, "which was never brought into thraldom* 
by any kin*: although thou hast bct'fi sometime hmtdsfcd, yet thou was! 
never captivated ■ ■ the mother also of omny wise men, yea valiant 
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dptaiiies jjtd kfokke warriftra. The tncL lm two illustrations by 
Angel, anti is bihJiographically important as !*ing the first illustrated 
production of the Oxford press. The illuitrotims are very crude and 


for hi«nfclfr.bBt eihrr*. let then 2 rttferfil jgriw, 
ChfiliwuboihGodiftdTnin , timfors hee (osJd 
t\uhntndihet«rro[tofdenh:lici J nn t GrOdyrnw, 
*nd perch* nee [ c in rat undergo? the eruell pajigr of 
deithhuc ttif confcicntt fofrtdrll t h«J doubt, it) (Jut 
the Msri yriwrte fit Ally mtn, sod finntn ,jtt by the 

£ ur ofCod wot ftrr n grhn rd to dlf .1 it? tfer t by i bt 
tie gr»te Hull l be liiftiiiifcL And 1ft tbit ecguidon 
I wit much comforted ,tnd creriikdis fpirhjAi wba- 
ly glut my Telit ore: to luffmtfeuh read they Indise 
flreightw strt to ihepiit* of ntreeiici^fnd bound me 
haiMt,tRd foottnnitEcroft nolle ypOB the nnhj u 
mpp e «<th by dti 1 figure. 



imy lui'i beni cut by Angtl Jutitself, I be iirst rgptesenls the author 
bound to a wiwfea frame and being beaten with rods by tw<> Turks. 
The second is the torso erf a ctuwrwd iigran? beside which stand* a very 
:^ii4iT) nuui in an attitude .if exhortation. Die original dtawings are 
preserved .a ■ . pil ■ hrUi College. Thai of the torso has explanatory 
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notes in Greek: the body U (lie World, the lie,id is England, ihd evcsaie 
the two L'nsver^itiie’,. the hair is the goodness of England, and the little 
man is a Greek Siting from perseouljnn t*> the protection of England. 

These notes were presumably mean! tu tie part rtf the vnxxkttt, but 
were beyond the skill of the engraver nr printer. Three years later another 
edition of the English version appeared. The imprint says 'Oxford 
1618'hut it was certainly printed at London in ifijo. As this edition 
was donbtk^s int on civil in attract metropulitan clioritj reference 
to London was desirablo. The tursu wu> re-engraved as a InU-length 
figure of a man and a loo mom explained its signifioaiuxi, adding that the 
iriouth a i gullied London, arid the nose the River of Thames, This London 
edition hLh- in cludes four tesunumials that Angd had received ; one from 
the University nf Cambridge. ft. -in the Bishop of Sonini. and two 

from Oxford, one of which states that "his manner .>[ life hath bin quiet, 
none-*!, and stiidtousi". There is also a translation of a letter from his 
brothers -ind stator* iLitol rfm* begging him -for Gti 4 * sake either to 
come thyself to pay thv debts, or send thwit, and fr-us md our children 
from the hands of infidels, jest thou give .ui account t‘i God for the 
injuries which for thy sake we suffer" The debt together with interest 
amounted to three hundred pounds or thereabouts. 

To i6lt> Angel published in Greek and English .in Etuomion a/ the 
famttMS Kingdm of Great Bf&aine t and of the two ftouridnn^ SittefUnufr- 
jif^s Ctmtoidge md Oxford, The title-page says that it was printed at 
Cambridge by the University Printer, but it was probably printed by 
William Stansb\ at Landosi In this allegeti Cambridge publication the 
author tactfully gives a secondary piux- to Oxford both on the tille-pagc 
and in the text The work was dedicated in general!, to all the' In¬ 
habitants j if mw> renowned great Brittain*!". In h« Enromioi t Angel 
especially oomnieiub. tin- admirable practice- in the Universities of making 
collections in the Churches for the relief of j>.ior men and strangers every 
Sab huh. sometimes once and sometimes twice in the day Great Britain 
lie found to In- .1 Lind of plenty' abounding sn "flrasse, Iron, Copper, 
Lead, Oxen. Horsts, i.alttB, tome, fish, biarke oysters well seasoned, 
and other ddkates ;md i tain tics, not a few, .i-like to Par.idisi ■" 

in his first tract Angel speaks of "England *. In the Enconiior* "Great 
Brifam is preferred. 1 his, however, was not from a desire to enlarge 
llir borders of charity Ang^l Isad read in the History of Eusebius of 
that tiic Gn-ek Emjierot £ onslafi tirur d his tnoi li i^r Hi + IfiTia ^'efr- 
Britons, and "when Constantine th* great'\ th* tract proceeds, "nikd 
over tht? Grecians, as also the whole world* then his kmafotk* rarnc- oat 
o-f Biyiaijie to < otisLantinopfc and lived in tht: pres^icn of Constant hie. 
ant] tikwiie llxt Grecians were sent into EiigkiEid front Co List an tine, 
iind so the Grecians and English wem mmfjW in binod. Ami for this 
the English Imv the Gredans. and their learning, and are beloved 
of them more linn any other mtfnn'V The Encomion repeats this in- 
forniatk-n, hut with no mention of "EisyLind" or ,s tlin English". '"Great 
Britain' rather than England' waa more likely Lti remind the? charitably 
mtnckd oi the I Hind tatweisi the two countries. 

The Iasi pub I nl tfd wi irk u f Christopher Angel was !>c apo tfosm Ecriesia 
printed at im own expense in to--*. Her* he ventured m prophecy. In 
his InvesiuMDon of chics ami inures he came to the L-indusinn that the 
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Ust Mahnmci and fin mJ Antichrist would flourish and jicjish in the year 
l 8 jb. By that time Lbt prophecy )tad been forgotten, and the event 
passed unnoticed Angel aied at Oxford in and was buried there. 



"leading behind him the character of a pure Grecian and an honest and 
harmless man". He is mduded in Wood's dffcfw O.xmimm as an 
Oxford writer and has a modest ncrtfo m the ifcAjnary X*tunwi 
Biography w Christopher Angel, the Exiled teacher of Greek who tasted 
of many stripes* h not without honour in the country of hh adoption. 
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GREAT BAYS IN GREECE 

LOLttS GaUn*TG- 

I MADE a journey HCTG3S Gttrece in the dm* time between the vms—or 
TaUmr U was ,1 series of journeys I wits on foot for the most port, with 
a stick in my hand and rucksude a- ros» mv should -ts I was new 49 
happy ! never lived so fully as during those goldcrimouth 5 I will never 
he so happy again, till I am one® more wandering among those entranced 
hiUs and wnieis May it 2* soon! 

And when the day comer, will you come, toy? And will you appmich 
Athens by Brindisi, a subtler threshold to Greece. I warrant you, titan 
any Pullman from the Gore du Lyon. For thus do yon approach Greece 
through iIre Iowan Islands and the wild western uplands. Yon jiiuugc 
through centuries uf mediaeval night. Gradually the spkttdour begins 
to 1 m ckoiS- Athens calls across mountains and valleys, like u iun forcing 
his way through vapoms The Parthenon stands peerless before vom 

Let me recall how it was. Hit morning alter leaving Brindisi we came 
on deck in the chill moment of earliest dawn. Hush ami soured ami 
forbidding cstended the toothed moinitrins of Albania on our left, with 
mists in the gaps and snow on the peaks. A cold wind blew down from 
them: but we. for otir part, sheared round towards Corfu, outpost of 

Nobly the island rose to Lhal dignity, rearing its solemn mountains 
and grave lower regions along the morning sky, Corfu, before us, was rich 
wttfi towers and terraced vines But, more than all, tire island was a silver 
smother uf olives, with great ranks of cypresses starting up like black 
ghosti. 

Now* at length, with a loud hooting, we were steaming into the port 
of Corfu between its two massive ritadels, 

Attd behold out fortune 1 Today was one of the few occasions of the 
y ear when the rdit* of the s|iecLi 3 C^rfinto saint, SL Spiridioti, art? * arri^I 
about with exceediiijc honour—the burning of enormous candles, the 
clangour of braids, the screaming uf banners We stood on deck thert? 
like au Liudieiv ^ in a theatre, and thfc protxsrion passed before us slowly 
and magnificently. 

The day drew to an end the day of vJegi ic cypress and lush 
hedges, of priestly memories and older pa^an memories, And next 
morning, m3 amber rosary round mv wrist I boarded the- tramp steamer 
which was to take roe coasting bom isUnd to island, among tin vmainland 
anchorages, until wc disembarked at last fn Itea, that city which lie Ifki: 
a gem athwart the blue rapier rtf the Gulf of Corinth > that l ity whence a 
mao journey towards Parnassus and Delphi under the goiiet^ loldi^l 
between the Alibiing Buck*. 

Delphi is j place uf mystery and revelation, Wlim tile whole m lining 
*d Grt-^.-e Keanu* manifest to you. Fur it happens tfiddcaiv *«, with 
pLu^ and people. This* b no antmpating it. 'Ibe is no recreating 
11. Yon stumble upon the hears . J them, their essential secrets So l 
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bund m lAiipiii tile spirit was abroad, i in LkJpJti was tht skrme of the 
suprane Greek Oracle ami, having teen dknt for two thtatsand years,, 
that dry the Oraek spoke again the lips of Apulto moved . . * as they 
will move again. 

The mountains that encircle Delphi are of sudi a lovely and eycdudiiig 
magniliDence that ail the common wt*ridseems alien from it, the sobstante 
ol a le-wr planet. Above the sacred products where the fearful road led 
between the ckcimiiig treasuries of the Greek races, from temple to temple, 
to the lips of the god himself—above the tiered precincts. I say, rise the 
Shining Rocks. They are a precipitous spar oi the Parnassus and a 
great chasm cleave* ditmL From the chasm Leaps the Castalian Fountain, 
in whose waters every suppliant to the Orach. bathed lil* brow or his 
body. 

Yet ui the morning it leaned that the triumph of Greece had ant yet 
begun, A shepherd bay somewhere wiu piping bis stripling meludhsiw 
There was a hammering of sculptors over their statues and a whimpering 
of poatS over their poems, but neither sculpture nor poetry had attained 
its fullness yet- 

But at ii'.jon die mouivLuins heM tile world with aiiotter assurance. 
Greece had attained her golden maturity- The incomparable statues m 
the precinct of ApoDb bfoaaofncd and branched like a marble forest. 
Perkfe in Athens commanded the newer Fartheium to arbe. and it* 
meridian splendour by across ail Greece, like a drift of fnimini? flowers. 
Tonight for the first tinxe* in 'lit theatre above Apollo'& term pi*:, here in 
Delphi, they were performing a new play by Sophocles. 

But in the evening, the to$e and silver evening, the splendour was at 
an etui Only the fovdinesa muaititd. The mountains were now not 
austere, not terrible. They ware merely more beautiful than all other 
mountains. The grasshoppers sac and sparkled in the barley by the edge 
of the road. The hawks screamed iigamst the Shining Rocks and their 
competitions secured their shadows , L s they flew. From beyond the cliffs 
tinkled the tells of the home-going ga&is. 

So die evening faded and the mixrn gathered stmeJigtb, breaming down 
upon the gorges of Delphi- The mountains were vapour, the tiunbk-d 
massive pSkre of Apalb’s Temple were lighter thatu tlikiletfowii. U 
was all a legend, the sinry of Hellas. ;md the mhub of gods nr men had 
never created a kgend more marvellous. But tl was not inie. Hdlas 
had nsver existed, A phantom owl faded hoarsely out of the mists of 
the moan. 

I iiiaJt*- my way towards THakophto. There, with a sort of symbolic 
enthusiasm, l boarded die train for Corinth—my sob: train journey during 
those advimtures—bur there was no room far me save us thts guar^ -: v.m 
I wrt5 amply compensated. The very moment 1 boarded it. I otecivid ite 
Tiling—the worhK mu-?, magnificent barreU-r^aO I on hope to give no 
i*foa of its splendour—of the beautiful classic nymplis and modem At hen* 
impoHtiriiimdisporting side by side in its pands of its lustres and mirrors, 
of its gbs& nfm-h ang hs, its golden tassels, its Slags of ail (ur nearly all) 
nations, its bahistrad^ with brass knobs on. its ivu-n hand! Bui above 
all, Iniust tiv. forge:! the sabredm ft d ah si* wq into fringes- It was In ^Yen's 
own barrel-organ. 
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At that very ffifftiwflt I krtew tiier^ was only one ambition Ml to- rne 
in the world, all else being dust ami ashes. I yearned, how I yearned, to 
set those lustres tinkling and the bungles dancing. i wooM give up aJJ 
hope of immortality to turn that ivory liar-ilk. 

I touM hold converse, at least, with the man who owned the barrel- 
organ. I found cmt that it was the little fellow shivering and sw-cattn^ 
on some baskets under the post pigeon-holes. He was merely suffering 
from \m acute attack of malaria. We got into conversation and exchanged 
confidences about Detroit and London, which he intimated was the 
capital of one of the remoter States of the Union, i turned the conver¬ 
sation in the direction of the barrel-organ. Fearfully, whimsically, I 
suggested to him that if only he would allow mt t for one moment . , 

He |mnped nut of bis skin, almost, with engemess. tie was so ill he 
had been afraid he would have to give up earning his Livelihood for the 
next lew days bis wife and children—if I would be content with half 
pronto rime wo* how I came tu be spending a few dn) r 3 organ-grinding 
m Corinth . 

Throughout all antiquity Corinth wa& eekbrated for it* luxury and 
frivolity. Nothing in the world can be imagined more httfuripus than 
that barrel-organ, nothing more frivolous than grinding it Small girls 
got up and surroiuided me and my organ, treading matHy, like figure on 
a Greek vase. My hat and pockets wen? laiku with innumerable piece* 
of ten Uput, each of which had very little value, but all of which com* 
pounded paid for red wine and sound roast lamh 

I MU the organ down to the blue edge of the Gulf of Corinth to 
divert tile -^oklkrs then? during the aeduhus iiHpoetfcm of their skirts 
Froprktors of restaurants emerged from their kitchens and pressed upon 
me Urge bowk of nirds. I was reviving the antique traditions. 

But upon the morning of my last day I climbed alone into the tri ph> 
girt fastne^. though t would gladly have brought my loads of lustres and 
bangles to sot the ghosts ol what poor Venetians and Turks may slid 
linger hero, to dance among ihe bastions and redoubts. Half (ama lay 
stretched at my feet, Arcady beside me, Parnassus and Helicon before 
ms~ 

Away beyond SahunU 1 caught a faint flare of burning stone. It 
the pillars of the Parthenon, the goal ol my wanderings. A day or two 
later I was transported in the body there, where my spirit stood entranced 
now. My pilgrimage was over at length. A shepherd wear Olympia, 
gave me his tall curved crook, and it accompanied nug to the joilmi'y ^ 
end. The rigours and the glories were over, forgotten, an mailed, in the 
supreme gliriy iM Parthenon. 

All the rest seemed hut shadow even 5 porta, even Mycenae, when 
the mind went lKs: k to them from Hip central revelation of Athens, For 
this Parthenon rose out of this hill of iambs, not as the living tsumnnt of 
immortal beauty, but rather as an arreted skeleton dominating this 
withered world. 

And yet the moment of illusion breaks. Whether you see the sun slide 
on a foam-mated wave, whether you hear the flutter of a bird's wing 
duae at taadt Aikena become olive for yon: slowly, subtly* vmj are 
flooded with the revelation, You beliuld the shrine where the golden lamp 
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burned continually. and bums ^tilL The oil of that lamp wu* distilled 
from the olives of Athene'* tree. You see the basket-bearer approaching 
—Iie maidens who come with flowers for £bj t aHars of Athene. The 
lowing are .trending to the sacrifice. You hear a springing of 

draperies. an echo of swift langhttr, the umnnur of grave lips rebuking it. 

But all that is not enough. You want a more intimate knowledge of 
them than the manner anJ the places of their praying. What did they 
make, what fond dhl they eat ■ how did they tore? 

Now that the revelation h as come to you, the Street of Tombs by the 
electric railway has become as living as Pkcadflly. The chill museum* 
which hitherto seemed a charnel-house, gives tip le> secret more frankly 
and joyously than *u illuminated missal, than today s newspapers, 

I returned Peerage on a Greek tramp-steams . , , and taidy before 
or since have l known such delightful Corapanionsfdp. What songs were 
sung, what tab* were told whit mysterious <lislu£ concocted and de¬ 
voured, And towards sunset i would go far forward upon the bows and 
coflKoet my own dishes of words. Huw persistent was tJiat secret poetry. 
Herewith I adjoin the hsi of thoie Hellene verses: 

S <y -still this hind is, so austere 
Where Hie dead Greek youth went. 

Thai a man might think it were 
Their sculptured monument. 

Yet even in space* yet even in time. 

It was so brief, so brief 

—A perfect phrase in a lost chime 
Or a moon-rn^ked leaf. 

Tile perfect kills stand in the seas 
The minute sea* curl under them 

* . * Even as if Praxiteles 
Had carved it on a gem. 


it 

SIX HOURS TO SPARE 

by 

IL £. COitKSEU., IIA, F4UC^* 

" What*s up now?" I said to my companion. 

She was a nurse with whom I had been looking after a patiem in 
Egypt for the past two months and we had dtarufcd that a Smurdy return 
to heme dulled was only our due. We were returning bv wav olAthrr . 
Constantiiiupte, the Black Sea* Constant and so across Europe- At the 
time of my question wa were standing on the- may at Alexandria waiting 
for our ported to put utir luggage on board the waiting boat Two 
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uibcLil- had mtarupte*! the pultun* jifu^resi -uid Wr-re dinhilmg them iti d 
is ii t^wiirda ^ niaarby .shed Wt* gathered that ^ ww 10 i-Ufiin fei -1 f 

,p Measly or chicken-pox ? " I mid to her. Tki von ibitA we $hall haw 
to umlrt^$ : she disked Inside? tht shed t"wn officials stood sit a 
'-jtj m3 ter Upon whidi uiir biAggag c had beep depostted We y*prc exporting 
some trrnibtesome customs in 9 pcu;tifiii p when from ihc hack of Ittvmiil 
hepped two men carrying two overgrown scend-spmys. They gave two 
or thretr puli* at otir baggage, then turned them on us. fastened up the 
b^ r pm a Lib -1 - n them, and *.r, thr nspcrgesover, we were afiowol on 
to tho ship, ami during a lovely June day n£uh: our way to the Israelis. 
On airiyaj in the bay—would it be two Juvs [.iler }— we .; s ^i mcIlot 
some miles off-shore. Then I saw wo wen? flying the; yellow fLu;. A boat 
[im off ffiim shore: an important (ussy little man came aboard; he tol<I 
[is Ihjit as we hud come from a plaguc-strkkcn port we must remain at 
anchor for live days and of course no one wuoJd be allowed asliore. No. 
not even if we had been disinfected, 

"It limb as though we shall have but a short time in Athens" I said 
to my ecunpanion; "but look at tiffs fovely bine sea and that topaz sky 
which tonight will be studded with pearls. The food is excellent and die 
ship as comfortable as a private yacht and these deck-chairs are In-mrious, 
Get one and sit down," But she walked off, map in hand, to return in a 
minute or two to tell me that that mountain over there with the cloud-cap 
on jt was Olympus, to which I said. '"Urn, tun," and then back she would 
come in another minute or so to tell me that someone had told her ii 
wasn't Olympus it was Mount Ida. and I bad to say. "Urn, inn," again. 
After all. what do the names of distant mountains signify? Enough that 
they ore there in their solitary ur < oliL-ctive beauty. 

My n-xt neighbour at meals was a charming Greek who with thy aid 
of Greek newspapers tried to lear-i me modem Greek On his Kps it 
iatl a soft liquid sound like softly spoken Italian. One day he asked me 
if 1 was interested in the Greek Church, and then he gave me long sorted 
.if the bitter feuds of its rnmeiidm^ (action*, especially in Constantinnpfo 
He sa:d In: h:id lived in Ireland mri that North and South Ireland were a a 
coqmgHdove< beside the qnatrelsome Greek Church parties, I think he 
locked upon the fiiilgarums as tEir worst of the bt. 

At List tin- ifoy came when we were allowed to sail into harbour. It 
wo?, after midday When we hitched up and the captain told us he'was 
going to sail at six. I was just wondering what we could possibly do 
when I caught sight of a Cook s man lounging on Hi,. puidt!" 

I saiit tq hiru, "We base just six hours in which to see Athens.'* 

He assured me if we would come along with him fie would manage it 
He whisked us off to die railw as station, into the train, and in teas than no 
time we were stemming along to Athens. We were won there Hicre was 
nothing but ilncd-np parched ground to t* seen from the windows and 
more than usually disty-fockmg nthe-trees. We jumped into a little 
Victoria, nr the rtatiiin and drove up to the Acmpolts The ritv through 
*“ich we drove consisted of modern two-storeyed shops and houses 
on the tup of the h 3 J was our §oal—the Acropolis, It h of course' 
grander than anything ym have dreanwi of in dreams or looked at iti 
picture;, and p I am not writing a guide-book to Athens I am not coin* 
to spoil your dreams or yourpL-tuna by attending * scofld- or third-rate 
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a£E.:.umL May the <Iay not be too lung dfotum when it will once 
niOTt be upon tu the lieceut traveller! As wc (!few n^ar die fmildjng 
wu s-siw Mr, and Mrs. Asquith and Winston OuircMU disappearing into 
the bailling rnd I took ;i very interesting snapshot of their retreating 
figures. Et was tor us quite 4 touch of home after mir long absence. 
But although it is not my intention to describe an> of the beauties of 
the Acropolis .j_Qd itssurroimdings, yet there is one tiling I must mention* 
and that is for me the curious -divenessof ur-etkar^hitecM ire and scuip lure. 
Down bdbw ill* hill there are three columns connected by an arckknivr, 
the • inly remains of 1 temple which seen, then and in memory now gives 
nor toe dtiisatioa of a living thing. (Nearer hume darn? is the Winged 
Victory in to& Lon vie, which standing il] alone on the top of that flight 
■d *Uirs seems only tg need some appropriate war cry to bring her thing 
through the air.VVe found uur way on foot down from die hiU, stopping 
onli lor a cap of ooSee and a glass of r*tii v dan to the train and m back 
to the quay, Gtir good guide, after his out-of-pocket expenses bad been 
paid* grinned from cm to ear at thn gold piece I gave him. He was a 
Greek; Iil- spoke English well and was a charming companion. 

When we got on hoard we saw two Lurgc transports to the harbour 
and the decks crowded with troops going off to the list Balkan war, 

J heir bands were playing and the crowds on the quay were singing their 
kindest in farewell Suddenly dJ the muskets the sohllers were carrying 
were discharged into the air and the water around was *oon splashing 
with the falling: bullets. We thought below decks was Uic safest place 
from such a hailstorm and we did not come up until the playing of the 
bands once more told us the tusill kIl- was over, and so slowly wo steamed 
after the transports down to the open sea, and M night feD She Piraeus 
to which we had spent a dehgliliul week luted away.' 

< in that shore ten years later a well known Oxford figure was to take 
up lib residence and live in a Lirge packing-rase which be had bought in 
Athens, and to the great interest of the Atfpnknf once a week he would 
turn up in ton city to purchase Ills provisions for the week. That was the 
hist 1 ever heard of to^djeorded Peter who to times £one by might haw 
been seen with hb books to a little truck—a bos: on wheels-—preaching at 
iW Martyrs* Memorial to no omi but 1 small crowd of boys and girls, 
whom he alway$ told to awny 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

by 

£tLKEtt ELIAS 

It has been truly s-iid of Ancient Greece, "Whute'-or wc hold of beauty 
half :b here". and of tu> aspect of Greek CivUkation ts. this more true 1 han 
of her wxhitecture Tbs gtorhsa of Greek btzQdlng have be=^mie with the 
years a touchstone by which Me |udgod ton achievements of Liter age^ 
Whsreebc could we find mnnmnefits which Imve withstood through the 
cantmto* ito- onslaught of wind, rah and storm, suffered at th* hands of 
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barbarians, been used for every alkn purpose > -is powder magazines, 
batteries. ev*?n as h^ems, undergonecvm r indignity—and yet rtill survive 
today, supreifje examples of artfemc achievement and architectural skill? 

Into thest b inld b uy which -ire the dory of the Hellenic period have 
gone no* only art and inspiration. but -consummate rrafcniflnjihip as 
mxU- More and more, as we study them, are we struck by the refinement 
of detail which makes these products oi 2,000 years ago still I Ms wonder 
of the teebnitriaxi today. It was the cunning of these ancient craftsmen 
whkh devised that slight convex curve in the long horizontal lines of a 
scruple f&gatk, to correct the optical illusion that mold cmke them 
appear to sag in the middle; which inclined the shafts of the Parthenon 
colunAi i just very slightly hi wards, to maintain their upright appear¬ 
ance to the observer below; which juggled with colour effects §q that 
column* appeared sturdier against a background ot .mibro black, or 
soared more gracefully against walls of purest while 

Whence came this unique gift of the Greeks for architecture, a gift 
embracing both the inspiration of the artist and the technical skill of 
the craftsman ? Several influences may have been at geological* 

dimaik, social and religious, Greece h a land unrivnllsd in marble, 
that most perfect of all building materials, lending itself to the lovely 
exactitude of I ins and clarity of detail which we find in the Hellenic 
monuments, its hard, fine grain inviting refinement of sculpt tine. Then, 
ton, the dear, shining an, ,iud the rex’ky, sharply-drfmnd contours of the 
country combine to encouragt* that ]f>ve of exact form and outline which 
charactenzes i he sculptor Above alt; the inspiration of liit Greek builders 
was their religion, Thanksgiving to the gods for the great victories of 
Marathon and Salamri produced those monuments which arc the finest 
work of the fifth century, a passion for beauty fit to adorn the Shrines of 
their beloved deities lay at the hearts o! the sculptors and architects of 
th^ great temples of the Acropolis and the where, AH these factors played 
thrir part and when to these is added that innate artistic sense which 
diameter izttd the Greeks as a race, we can begin Lo iiruleratand why the 
art and scatflee of architecture flowered so superbly in those builders of 
2,000 year? ago. 

Greek buiklbg Is noted Above all for its &im pUrity- hi it, columns and 
ere** Tx-ams combiiie to prijnJucr. ,l direct, straightforward style, tending 
rather 10 the severe* lacking the “*frills 1 ' of -itch. vault or dome. Beauty 
Jis* in the grace of the columns, in the purity of line of portico or cabii- 
naik. Adornments arc few* perfectly chosen and executed, cofomng 
ami gilding as well as craftsmanship, play their pan. Greek tniilding 
attained m pride in the Hellenic period, roughly covering the years fmm 
jun b.c» to 146, when Greece became a Roman province: but the fine 
flower of her architecture undoubtedly reached in the short space 
of a century and a half, beginning with the mighty victories over the 
Fcreims in 480, and ending with the death of Alexander in 323. To tWa 
brief period belong the most notable examples of the temples which are 
this main feature of Greek architect tire 

Because so much of the lih of the Gtwlcs was carried on In the ' pen 
idr w. iiiitl only a Limited variety of public buildings other titan triple-.. 
OtikU ctrcmonks, drama and serial activities were all largely conducted 
te the open, TempfeSp tH took [>ridr of jdn fit Greek life, and occupied 
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die fmtil sins, being built frequently upon hills or rocky sunuuiti, such 
as the Acropolis ,it Atiieis, where liicir uudinii, showed with .1 beaut itul 
clarity against tit e dear sky. 

Tlic gt-TitTjJ pkm u£ tcmpb-boiLIing evolved from the naos ot statue* 
chamber, where tht treasures oi the gml were ass^ibkd; gradually the 
various eosUiS and eh ambers took shape aiuttttd ihis P and a vestibule and 
steps were added. Rue form erf architect ure developed along three main 
lifii^ r the Pork, Ionic and Qririni h ian orders. The miracle of Doric 
architecture is beyond doubt the Parthenon at Alliens. Here the sturdy* 
fluted Doric cotumns arc seen at their best—simple h line, forming a 
perfectly harmonious whole. Built in the tune of Peiides and dedicated 
to Athena Part hern the virgin goddess, this Great ttiffipki combines the 
work of the architects Ictinus .md Callicrates with the noble sculpture of 
Phddias. The famous statue of Athena, one of Fbeidbs masterpieces, 
tosc in gold and ivory, forty feet high, within the nacse^ adorned with 
spear, hdmet, *egis and shieLd, the winged figure of Victory to her right 
hand, the nighty form of the goddess dominated the temple. Round die 
top of the naos w;tll ran the richly carved Paiuthenaie frieze, representing 
the great Pima then a k procession which went every fourth year to the 
Acropolis—knights, cavalry 7 and chariots, youths and mu^idans, 

magistrates and gods, portrayed in perfect detail and culminating in 
one great central group above the chief entrance to the tempi** 

The Forthenon, supreme example of the Doric order„ 1 oj= suffered 
many victssitiidifis. It lias become in turn an early Christian church, a 
Latin church under the Frankish dukes, and also a mosque; part of 
it was even used as a powder magazine and severely damaged by a shell 
when the Venetians captured Athens in the seventeenth century', loiter 
still, it suffered at the hands of the Turks, In tfki-i many *A its finest 
sculptures were removed to die British Museum by Lord Elgin. Still 
the Parthenon stauds. the tTOTgttC&ed heritage of Greece S great capital, 
and one of the miracles of the world's architecture. 

The main feature of the Ionic order t$ the lovely scroll capital which 
tops the fluted columns—derived, possibly. from the lines of the Egyptian 
bluer lotus, and owing something too, no doubt, to Nature's spirals, the 
nautilus shell and the carving horns of the ram, One requisite small 
example ol this style is the little Temple of Niki Apteros, Wingless Victory, 
at Athens. This temple, the work of Callicrates, stands on a rocky plat- 
hmn upon a spur erf the great hill of the Acropolis, and is only twenty*three 
feet high: like its great neighbour the ftarthenort, it has suffered many 
adventures, being taken to pieces by the Turks and built into 4 buttery, 
and later reassembled on me origins] site, to Hand today, small and 
perfect, a dasak of its kind 

The Erechdieljn, atso upon the Acropolis, is a larger and equally 
interesting example of the Ionic order. Riis temple was espetcJIy 
venerated because it con.Lamed vjiicitis memorials of thu Athenian 

rdi^iuii, such the olive-tree of Athena, the* tomb u| Cecro|^ anil rim 
ridi spoil* Uken Xr^uiL the Persians Irregular in shape. mtd built upon 
a sloping site, il contains much deli vale decoration of the Ionic tyj>e 4 and 
■ ; famed for its ?rx draped female hgUiCS, the Ciirvalfds adorning ihr 
southern portico. This, too* has served varied purpose, being even a I 
uii^ time '.ii 4 as j Tiirkisli lmem r and h-is b^en much r^torci 
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The (Corinthian order, less used than cithtt oi the others by the 
Otet'ks, ib characterized by the much cfeepcf rapital, derived from I he 
curling acanthus feat Tin* Tower of the Winds at Athene built as Lili¬ 
as IOD-J5 D.L‘. r is a notable tiample, an ucUgotial building deigned 1"? 
mea$nrbg time by means ol water-dock, sundial and weather-vane. 
This little tower has two porticoes of Hated Corinth bn columns, and bear-" 
sculptured frgura uf the eight winds. 

Apart from the tentpks, theatres fake the next important place in 
Greek architecture. Drama was very closely associated with rsfigion hi 
the mind of the people: it had indeed a divine implication, and all the 
grata and simplicity of Gretk temple-building went also Into the planning 
of the playhouse, 'lie circular open-dr stage, known as the irdsesira, 
waft usually scoopod nut of the slope nf a hill, the natural Ik" of lhe ^n>und 
affording tcn^ced seats lor spectators. Later, the skene was added, the 
w-*-...k-n hut or IkmUIi from which th-- actors made their appearance*. 
The Thtiatre of Diuiiyaos at Athens, built of stnnr in the fourth <;mtury s 
was of mighty proportion^ seating ns manv as 30,000 spectators 
Here the (Jays of the great Greek dramatists were presented. and tom- 
j^iiikins held at the festival nf the dtv. No Greek town or settlement 
was complete with nut its theatre and thir noble proportions of thr?« 
buildings, and their 0 hipLatiuu fu the natural slopo of their sites, render 
them still noteworthy examples of Grvfk architectural grace and skill. 

Domestic building in Greece sever attained the same scale as did the 
architecture of the U-mpks and public buddings. Greek life was Led 
mostly in pnblfc r in the streets, markets and courts nf justice, the hou^ , 
therefore. w*s used only for sleeping, cooking and storing provision*, 
tttjoiremen Is whir b wmild he met by the srmpkst of designs. The ground- 
plan of the Greek hrmso seems to have been derived from tlw rectangular 
palaces of old My certain days—a small walled court, with the main mum 
adjoining, surrounded by smaller apartments and servanis 4 quarters, 
Extreme austerity marked the curlier Greek homes: the comt might 1-c 
paved or inlaid with mosaic, rhe principal ri<vm might he fared with 
marble slabs, and the walls painted: but it was rnii until the fourth 
century that booses began to take on a more elaborate fontc or to compel 
in any way with temples and public buildings in adornment. Colonnades 
then might suit. :und thecourts* andfnrtber stunts lie added to the ground 
floor, some window 5 were- even pantd* and the number and tint lift uf th,> 
rooms gradually increased. Hut Greek domestic architecture remained 
comporativdy unelibarated, lacking I he inspiration which Jed to the 
building of the great Semples and vast theatre. 

For it is in these national monument* that GfWC^G gbry lies. Later 
ages have neglected the spirit of her architecture, o t nithicsriy demolished 
many nf the m&u perfect gems of the Hellenic builders; only within the 
Iasi h mi fired yeam or has Grace regained her independence, 10 cherish 
her^eai memorials as they deserve, Ycd their puritv of lim, the skGl 
and precision of their hwbkmitte, the beanlv of their sculpture anj'Mt 
be dimmed by the years ami so I hew might y buildings remain/ Hie in- 
spiral ion of live ages and The osnstant witnesses oi Greece's glorious 
heritage 
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THE THEATRE'S DEBT TO GREECE 

hy 

£ MART IN BROWNE 

TutB b a tribute to the theatre of Greece* paid by n worker in the theatre 
pj England and America, Do not expect, therefore, the exarit evidence 
and hakncetl judgment of the sdiuLr. hut rather the rougfrand-ready 
assessment of one who, in the midst of striving to produce good work 
today, is conscious oi the heritage which makes such production fw>^bh;. 
Hear, not of literan glories, but of drama tic troth: that truth which is as 
ephemeral in form ii the lift of <m actor's eyelid, yet is handed on in the 
le.ytimony of those whose memory cherishes an imperishable expenenrev 
Interpret the texts and comment ari& which the scholars 1 labours have 
givfui ns in the light of that experience: and know, both in the revivals 
of an den I plays ant! in the modem drama derived from their iniiusiiee, 
the living Wurd in the actors month ami the hearcris heart. 

Our theatre was created by the Greeks In Greece, as all oyer the 
wqrld. there existed for ouintltss ages the ritual ■ lances of the primitive 
£■ wb, who were the forces of nature* Men in every country gathered in 
spring to represent in rhythmic movement the death of the old vegetation 
and the arising of the new: in autumn to conjure the rain from the brassy 
sky. or at the turn of winter to raise the sun from his terrifying descent 
into tht dirku^s These dances (which w^re nut <ronhncd + ns modem 
tUnring is, tii tin* feet, but employed the whole body in the expression of 
thu$e emutions for which words are Inadequate] had their own beauty, 
hut could not be classified as art: their purpose was to set forth belie! 
and tii ask ^iklactimi of a need* not to express the luture of things in 
significant form. The first h e-wen tiully a consavative activity 1 the dance 
must bo performed always in the same wav, as the Creed is said always 
hi the same words. Arr, on the other hand, is otoitive: every expressmn 
must bring fresh insight into the nature gf H- subject: and though the 
Ivfth j 1 each work must relate to that uf thr* works beforeit P the completed 
work muil be a new thing. 

Herein lies the gift of the Greeks. They took the ancient ritual and 
out of it made an art: they took the sacred legends and used them to 
depict the nature uf man and his relations with the universe: they tciok 
tlic shadowy figures of gods and heroes and created of tlvcm charactfira 
fully alive, nuble in their conflict with the forces of nature and of destiny, 
arousing in their hearers the highest emotions of the spirit. Tlicy refected 
from the imdiscipliited mass of legend Ihose aspects of the storiei whkh 
best iilustnued tin? aspiration ul man towards tile good life, ond from tha 
unregimmitrii community ilmse {Reformers who could most perfectly 
Interpret these aspects on behalf of ihv whole people, Tliey developed 
mmk bmn dashes into melody, the human vnk? hum sis ours into har¬ 
mony, the rhvllim of movement from unties mlh mime and of speech 
frmi ulttlatiMv* into poetry. They perfected, in sum, the art of the 

This theatre, gruwn out oi religion and Hill dosety bound to ii, was 
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die people's art. Before every day's playing. sacrifice was offered, &u 
be half of the whole community Every free citizen was OCTOCted to be 
there’. if bt cuuld nut afford to pay for admission, the State found Ms fee* 
Iti the theatre be expected to enjoy the effort of participating in a feast of 
beauty and wit, mid the moving experience of sympathy with tragic 
heroes It would be a day of purgation, as Aristotle says: he? would 
come from it cleansed of the pettiness of everyday life and ex .died by 
the spectacle of the nobility of non and the bemiiv that man can create.. 
As is the people's wont, been competition was brtv^tugd: the citizen 
would vote for his fancy among the poets, and no doubt speculate as 
keenly us his modem counterpart does ujkui a Imr^mcc. But that wily 
makes all the more significant the fact that this theatre exited not "tu 
give him what be wanted", as the commercial slogan lias rt, but to give 
him art insight into the ultimate values of human life. 

Comedy' as well as tragedy is included in these definitions. We should 
class many scenes of Greek comedy as farce or burlesque Bin these me 
a# much a part of the religious tradition as the tragic scenes, and are just 
as severely disciplined by the form which has been created out of that 
tradition- Mo detailed analysis of that form b possible here: hut it 
ehimlii be observed that sill our dramatic forms derive, m --re or less 
directly, from the Greek Although the long-held theory of the "dramatic 
unities" is based upon a parted mbundvrstandiiif^; it remains true that 
from Greece came the essential unity of the play. A play must have a 
single main thane, expounded through a single group of main characters: 
if not set bt one place, it must at least be set in a series of places related 
to one another and to the story so that changes do not appear arbitrary: 
and the passage of time must conform to out? rhythm throughout rhe 
pby. This is the btmdest possible statement of what that underlying 
unity, first set up by the Greeks, has become hi the European drama: 
anti it will be seen that. however far it is extended, that essential unitv 
b still necessary' to our theatre. 

Tn Greece we owe the first theatre-buildings: and we do well to look 
at them with tlm eyv$ of seekers, asking what we • leant from them for 
our own use, The arts in Greece flowered with the community's fife: 
they were not the work of separated specialists. So the theatre is derived 
from the tradition that bred iix drama, and U adapted to the people's 
participating In that dram^ It h a rotmd building, tb* audifunum cut 
out of a hill-side and rising tier after tier above the This, the 

'dancing-place^, lias an altar in the midst for the opening sacrifice: 
during the play ft h occupied by the chorus, whkh tiins remains the link 
between pby and audience. Across* ihr bw«t part uf the cirnirdferentci 
stands the stage, a low, shallow platform backed by a building like a 
tempb-front with three doom. These are the actors' entrances and behind 
h their dti^ting-tOom* Hie dwsrtij caters, not upon the stage, but. by 
aide^mira between stage and auditorium, directly into the osrrfi^tra. 

The theatre is vary Urge: it may seat twenty or thirty thousand 
people Yet a11 those people can heir and see the whole plgy. The 
audience, sit ting round tro-ihinb of the circle, is in dose touch with the 
pbyerx .yd embraces them in its sympathy. The aroint i s of the Greek 
theatre are so perfect tliat uv wish nothing so mmh s& to be ^hle to 
recover their To improve visibility over the distances the 
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actrtR wear masks* U;ese and their high boots and luad-dresses make 
♦them unnaturally tdi. larger than lih> though SO emphatically part 
of It, 

There are r*rtain respects in which wc tired to revert to the Greek 
point rif -.Hew ir< our own theatrical work. Ril- theatre bwai) again in 
England after the Ktfstoralitm as m aristocratic in mi of pleasure, and 
still retains some of its class distinctions, Nov. that these are befog 
swept away, the form of the building is -hanging. There 3a a dangerous 
tendency t« build, cinema-wise, for spectacle only, allowing the audience 
to become remote from tin; actors, "litis must for the theatre's very life 
be corrected: the audience must i imfeaco ! lie actors as it did in both tin- 
greatest periods of European theatre, the Greek .ind the Elizabethan. 
Again, in both these theatres audiencs and actors were ta the same light, 
and not it) two parts of the building differently Lighted and separated by 
a picture-fraioe: the dramatic illusion was created by a cciromcm imagi¬ 
nation. not by vcrisiiuQittidt in appearance. rite* are the prindpk-c - f 
theatre, which cannot be surremk-ml It is talutary that revivals of 
the ancient Greek plays, which most perfectly exemplify these principles, 
should have become quilt; common: the ancient theatres at Delphi and 
Orange, the- modem Greek theatres at Bradfeld in England and Berkeley 
in California have been so used: amt Greek influence has beet)me per¬ 
ceptible m the building even <>f indoor houses, notably the groat Schaus- 
jij plhaiis in Balm, 

As we rum again to our ancient leaders in theatre construe Iron, so 
even more cunstauttv dr. wo look to them tor guidance in rlramatic form. 
Through a king period, now ending, the theatre lias deserted Creek ideals 
-ind pushed further and Further towards naturalism. It iias declared an 
antipathy to the poet, and striven only to represent life, not to present 
its significance. Now, under the stress of events more than ordinary, 
this emphasis upon the ordinary and llie superficial has been shifted. 
Naturalism is decaying, and the breath of a great wind from Africa blows 
unco more across the theatre. Greek classics are being revived fur 
audiences profoundly moved by a new experience: Giltwrt Murray's 
verdon of the Triadct espresses the depths of war's misery for a war- 
nddrn Bttfnpe. his Africa ex alls the puetk people of Wales. Still better 
than these choice fruits of the mind of a great Oxford student of Greece 
is the new work deriving its inspiration farm Greek models. A inudrm 
poet. Louts MacNeice, translated the A^ann-ntu tr.ti- -amids unmistakably 
of our dav. Another. T S. Etiot ill > i chorus of truly Greek type in 
III- Murdsr in (he Cathedral, which owes much of its form also to Greek 
drama. He follows this bv an attempt to cast the C/talpharar story into 
modem English surroundings, just <ls Eugene U Neill strikingly reprts- 
-hfed tlic legend and the stature of the Oresteia in Ida play of the Civil 
War period, 'Mourning Utcomes Eleclni. it will he profitable to look in 
detail at Eliot's Tfu Family Rtunion, fur here wv may see how far the 
Greek influence mav carry our future poets 

The play is set in a Nurtb-countrv maftskm: the Orestes is a young 
nobleman. The Eumenidsi are shadowy, periuds invisible to the audience; 
here the poet k still fading his way frutn the ancient concept to themoderft- 
For there k a fundamental difference FAs Funnily fiftwmi is a Christian 
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pl.iy. Tin* curse upon Uieyutrng man is dfrived. urn from '•ikntr.es against 
ancient .sanctiritis nor from rto.-'L- t4 crime, but from aril in the Oiristian 
sense, the separation of the heart from God. running iliroupli the family 
history, Its lifting leads to u. future of Christian ascetic service and in 
this sense the pUy is a comedy. The chauit^ur, faithful servant to the 
hero, is a person of characteristically Christian understanding, and reveals 
In hU final speech the meaning of the hero's experience. 

TTi« play is notable for other similarities to. and differences from, the 
( ai.ck clashes. Its fatm is strictly Greek and beautiful tu symmetry- 
Ig tw» 1$ Greek b discipline, but jiftin faun the Greek in Peking to 
not an organ nt dcciantntion to a vast throng. but a >jx.cch suliiciimtly 
flexible in' rhythm to include casual conversation in one mode with pro¬ 
found thought ITiis vcr.Te'Jnrm is the striking success of the plav. .Most 
in (cresting of all feat ures is the chums, ft isajaipoaednf lour characters, 
two nqi’les aid two a tints of the hero, each a well-defined individual and 
with his own part in the play’s action: but all four ure drawn together by 
a family corirem so overmastering that they must speak of it as one. and 
so form the chmm. 

Thus we .find ourselves, inking at the must diaractemtk feature of 
the Greek theatre, its chorus. It was this chorus, as we have seen, from 
which the theatre sprang: for the chorus is the tribal dance transformed 
into art. It was, in its Greek etekatn i, stilt the link between au dii-nr? 
and actors: through it the poet expressed the eternal, unseen significance 
of what is seen: by its means he relieved intolerable pain with unimaginable; 
beautv: 


I will take me tu some cavern fur mine hiding 
in the hill tops where the sun scarce hath tnxi. 

Or a doucf make the home of mine ,ibtdii)£ r 
A$ a bird among the bird-doves of Gtnl, 

All this is eompk-ti.-lv jlleti to our own theatre, Vet we are finding the 
need of some thug: like it: we need that in the theatre which nni- K 
art Universal .inti which links the audience to the conumnBty tii its 
character*. Idiot* attempt is therefore not surprising: and there have 
been others, (.nnipniies of ntws, too, have rebelled against the in- 
dividHolistic trend of the actons in modem theatre, have- felt thentsdv** 
imf-eH-jd to sc! in community. stressing the mumble, and for the com¬ 
munity which they serve La C&mpaptu dcr \iun^ . setting a supremely 
high standard created pLiva with varioti^ adaptations of the chorus: 

I.r V- : ,jf I J, ffet In England if net the war, the Pilgrim Players 

aiir.1 tile Ydclphi Players have fnllmcnd this lead, and tin? Litter have 
produced o mi table churus-ptoy in R. 11 Ward s Holy P.wity. These are 
h-.-innin^ ;: those who read Ore signs of the times believx that the future 
will see I heir development. 

Fur the people want the theatre, and nur theatre is rooted in Greece. 
The Greek* of old discovered lor tu the basts of the theatre and created 
its form Tli.tt ,rtl< j acclamation with which the fine At tinman o,m- 
; :my. its modem outcome, was greeted in London in lojn (dvr* iht- 
imiiL'iiiir- <if silt; (111,i ill ru agnized, and of the* lead which the Greek 
tluatre of toliy may still give us. But, e,n h in its mvn way. the peoples 
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Htirttpo inuii ;imJ svill, ia tbe ■ ■ imin? Jay?;, build tin* ihjv-" llicilrv upon 
IlituM Greek trulb tliat the drama b that biirniikant art wherein thought 
and feeling ore welded in the presentation of nun to turn by man 
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kautt 13 TruiL, Truth Beauty" : Llms dki our English pott, 
express in ftra words the innermost essence of "he Halouc vision, that 
vision seen by the people of many a 'Tittle town h\ river or Ma-sliurr* or 
TOfrnntam built with pe.^ef^riiadid', and. by inmungrahk Greek poets 
and craftsmen* wrought into shapes of cjtquisite ami eternal ItiVtliiiKSS, 
And su r In all rise years of Europe's wonderful history, through ninety 
generations the? Greek vision and the w&rks of the Greeks have remained 
.13 iin inspiration to the he^t and ^xe^tcst: for in the arts, above *dL the 
Greeks have been the masters of Europe, and European ci vil i za tion Ls 
Greek eiviUratiuiL 

In poetn the Greeks have taughr ns almost all we know. Epic and 
lvric f the drama |Trage«1y-in<I Comedy), the iml even the 
the fumiD uf [Mrtjc creation oU come to ns from Gre^Ctf. Ifr illnrls In nn 
the north. iatirL- from anvienl Rome, the troubadour poetry from Franra 
and its StciILui offepri% r the sonnet: these alone. oJ -J1 the Euroju mu 
verse-fornts. derive from other source?; mil tht mc-trkaJ fabric of our 
poetry h woven according to patterns even more thoroughly Greek in 
origin. So. with this arts of deflga: our European sculpture and 
painting and architecture, even more them our poetry. have always been 
Grefck in formal omline, Greet in method and tVreek in their fnmlMiic-nns] 
life, CousideT the architecture of Eumpc, from Lhc time dC&^r to the 
Lime u( Napukon: its fritdanfeenul farms, its fwarmanent prindpfcs and 
v-tu its «min<rntal detail. I taw remained far ZjOQO years p reel on ii flam 1>- 
and ovenviulminglv' those of Hellenic arch it en tare: and this applies 
with almost ecpjal force in the Ishnnir world* as far ln Perst * and Imli-o 
far the Greeks inspired that perfect simplicity which dktinguidies 
the Mu^jin-- i>f Cairo md Dnmascm, the gates of Ispahan iind the I aj 
Mahal fioin the monuments *?i Southern India and Ceylon. fn EutO]k>, 
imkod. it v> a fact worth pondfida^ that tiie m Jy urdxitecttnl inflnwh & 
which have, .it times.„ competed with that of cLissjiial Greece come from 
two quite tiny reglans: the "Goaiic" from France [the source also of the 
forms of troubadour poetry)* and the Byzantine from that sme Aegean 
rqgjflp which cradled the Greek ai chit tret Lire itself. Tlu? other arts of 
design, that Li pointing and sttdptune, an? easy lx$ observe, hi a 
summary viuw r than uivli i lecture—^parti v IjcCiLLESt su many ol the fKittst 
wiiilcs. both of the classical and of Liter peril* U haw perished. 
Neverthele^. it would be a held man who could point to any 
European artist r-1 tlor highest rank and deny hu kfafthipto thr craft stru-n 
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of indent Greece. Hit sculptors of ftheiim Cathedral, who might appear 
to belong to a distinct artistic: family, themedve<- imitated 5Uth Greek 
models l u came their W4V—-witnc--.* the htmtitoA saint, who* point td cap 
mad all. remain* to stiow that thirteenth-century' Rhemis still contained 
u good Roman-'-period copy of the FltkUan f 

Today, little has survived of the famous im^terpieci-n of Grtek urt, 
known to us froan the writings of die Ronirin age; the p;iin ring* axe bM 
fur over, uind the ^reat alius, while museums ot ancient sculp¬ 

ture are idled with copies of the works of Frariteks, Pnlydetus ajrtd 
Lysippus. hut con cam few or no original works of the tir^i order. Thr 
glorious pediments, metopes and friezes ctf the Parthenon, of Olympic 
,ind from great Temple elsewhere are the work of sculptors whoso names 
are seldom known. Il might be asked how it is that we cot form any 
conception nf the Greeks" real artistic genin*. It is almost as though, the 
men of the future riumlri try 1 to underfund Italian an, after the Utt of 
Glottis b^:oes .it E’ariuu, and ; Wid, of Raph&cT-s and Mididaa^dp's 
Vatican paintings—the SLdme Ceiling and all -and of die vast majority 
of those pictures and statues by the Old Masters which today wc - ossqsi 
feud t even ' the pictures rnmjfctdy U^t . the- -4atue- known nnlj by Liter 
copies, mostly inferior in ttrimiqdff and few of them faiLklul to their 
ttrigiiiiiK Under such conditions, it mu£t lx? admitted that men could 
hardly appreciate the individual genius of the greatest masters. But 
supposing that there had happened to survive a fair proportion tif stick 
early rdfe! works as Andrea Pisano's panels on Giotto s tower, and as 
Jacopo dclLi Quercia's dec u ratio:ms at Bologui ; of tombs and low reliefs 
by Miiio du Fit-sole and tlia drib Robbias; of such Inter mastopiec® ai 
those of Sansovino at Vaiire. of GimbriogiUi anti Bernini, with a much 
target quantity of sculpture by the Fontamcbbnti school and other 
imitator* of Italian work in WeAera and Northern Europe add to that, 
further, gems and coins and medals innumerable, with very many statu¬ 
ettes and decorative works Li bronze and terracotta, and such-like good 
min nr work—the Greek vast- pain tings have no fhintlkl in Italian art; 
hut their equivalent might be- the illuminated minttftrrfeti of the four¬ 
teen Lh and fifteenth centuries, of which a sptvruM collect ion remains 
at Sitno: these, likr the Athenian mvtf-paintings, ire seldom, if ever, t he 
work of the great master* of jiatnting. but constitute a -paiate and 
faMcmaiiug department of ai t. Yet u£uin. fupptiae that oi the tii«niumetus 
of T raliun architecture, small and great, a proportion minute m the iota!, 
yei including mm& of the ray tin eat buddings should be still standing, 
mostly without their tmfo and. in many cases. sadly ntotiLitid. hut still 
sufficiently wril ae a a vTd to give a very lair Idea of their makers" design 
supposing all this, it will l>c conceded that the future coimohseur would 
be able to form a tolerably accurate general notion of the aims and 
methods of Italian art as a whole: and that, though %nunmt of most of 
the greatest mastm’ individual triumphs, hr would be directly zn touch 
with iniiifi of ther : - particularly the sculptors of Florence in the Qqat 
trocento —and, above ;dI from the vtatuet les and the coins and sorrn 
he wrrnld obtain an Lien, corftcf in the main, of the scope and principal 
drvriopmcriU of Italian ^uilpturv, Tile work of the great painters would 
be th* chid gap in his mental picture: but he would know much of pre- 
Raphariite drawing, aiui still moreol the main principles and methods of 
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Italian oxt as a whole. Above alJ, It alian architecture mmid be dearly 
and adequately presented to his miml. 

Our ideas. tU. of ancient Greek art h within the limnnlioiiB just 
m mv be taken as based cm sound and reasonably safe evidence. 
Pnlvgnofus and Apelles and the ot her great Greek pointers ore no more 
than names to ns ■ wi; may have a faint idea, from the pain imp recovered 
(rom Pompod and Herculaneum, of Lhefc general scheme of design and 
colour, but with their true greatness we can never be acquainted. The 
temple-statues on which, in ancient Limes, the f;ime of the greatest Greek 
sculptor:? thkflv rested -the gold-ifid-ivory Partins ns and Olympian 
Zens of Phidias, the Hera of Polyclt tus at Argos, many great works in 
marble, hmnzc and gold and ivory by other lamtms sculptors such as 
Myron: of these we can have no adequate conception* Yet some works 
of these masters and more of those later sculptors such a$ Pnuatdfcs. and 
Scopus, who appealed mart to the taste of the Gracco-Romat! age. ur 
whose works were more suitable [or reproduction to decorate private 
pilaces and villas, are known to by copies of which at least a certain 
number ran be considered, in the main, reliable 1 From Myron s Disco- 
bolus and his Athsm and Marsyas r trnrn. PoiytJidils yOUt 3 1till athletes and 
PraxiteU^ Venus .md Apollo Smiratoau* and Satyr—thu Louvre copy 
—so fine that it might even be taken as the original its effect is at least 
os st rikin g as that of the Hermes at Olympic, one of the very few certain 
originals preserved to us: from the superb hemic portrait of Mansoilus 
in the British Museum, the Charioteer and Lysippus 1 A^pu at Delphi, 
.md from many another notable piece of sculpture—including such 
originals as tin? Vcnu£ ui Melos ami the Winged V"ictorv in the Louvre 
and Mklidanplo s Toiso in Romtc masterpieces of the later period of 
Greek sculpture, tile nimfrf of whose makers are unknown —we are able 
to farm a true, if necessarily an imperfect, kha of the work of many ol 
the greatest Gre.'k vodpturs. The coins and.gems the statuettes uf bronxe 
or marble, die terracottas ami the frinuture (bronze or marble). the redid- 
sculptures and the tombs give us a very good general picture of ihn scope 
.md methods of Greek an, We can fdiw the ctevdcptn^ni of frrctk *rt. 
throughout all it^ phases fnrcn the very begimifaigs, in the eighth century 
n.c,, when new influence froni Egypt and the iLis r, togH her with revivals 
of old, hidden springs ■ jf the creative irnpobe nl Aegean art, notably in 
<Lreic t first began to put a lift? tote tlnr "geometrical' 1 *ie£%Qfiof the 
post-Mycetiavan pottery and ttmnr^wtirk; on through the period ui 
experijomt aud technical improvement of the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C,* when Greek statuary strove to combine the majestic quainter erf 
Egyptian masterpieces with tht truth and variety of A fresh and direct 
study of nature, thrjugh the* great iliays before md after the defence of 
Greets against Ftetsia (4^0 B <: j_ when by a process of ^Section and 
Idaalixation, combined with imaginative creatton o: a wholly new sort, 
the masters of Ionia -ind Olympic of Argo* And of Athens brought 
.inistk invent km to a glory never snipped ia any age of human history* 

Furt wl ngler, greatest of uintc*mth^entiiry archaeologists, truly sanl 
that no Inter anist invented any completely new type ffa Greet god or 
gtthtest; so that the Athena, ihr Zru,- or the- Apollo of our prcseni-dmy 
cfyndHjitiwt u essentially a creation of th ■ fifth *»'iEturv o.c —the works 
of Praxitcte and other artists. of the fourth century or Utef being, in 
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essentials, variations on the fifth-century models The- Lemmon Athena 
nf Phidias (reoMisfractud for nd by Ffirtvcaiiglers own combmalion of i 
btauliiuimmblrhead at Bohgtiu wiih g hcidV^ figure known fnim copies 
at Dresden and elsewhere) remain*. Li us, the supreme example d ufth- 
century invention; Others are known bum gewxi copses such as the 
A polio of the feme at liomt, the Piraeus bead (British Museum) cer the 
Eemkle^ of Myroiip the Amazon of Pnlydetus, 

The ’Eh;in Marbte’’ and the sculp lures d ibt- Tirmpta of Zeus at 
Olympia remain to show us what tho amtemporaries and immediate 
predecessors of Phidias could achieve in devufWve sculpture, the ' xcd- 
Soured" Athenian now aligned with certainly to their authors hy 
the amazing genius of J, D. ffculuy, though the primers' names ore in 
most cases unknown, give tts n superb gall&rv of drawings. with a very 
wide; subject-matter, varying from foiiy-tajea to the dinner-table* the 
hinrf and die gymnasium; and tve am wdl acquainted with the work of 
peat archiiecii such as ktim& (builder of the Parthenon) and the un¬ 
known designers oi those matchless monuments, the EreehUieum. with 
its 11 Caryatids’ 1 and the Nike-temple, with its balustrade of Victories ami 
its exquisite Frieze of Greeks and Amozan& It is. indeed, very fortunate 
that die fifth century ai.c.* the periixs <if greatest achfevcmcnt in Gre^tt 
art, is nwrecnmptetdy known to us than earlier ur later jvrkilsr we- have a 
great variety of original tdth-oomury works rmd even. if the most famous 
tn^sterjiic ott have perished, die age of Myron and Phidias, in its essentials, 
k ahm/St as red in u$ as the age of IMnalello. 

Of the carlfer -.luges of devubpiitent wo have • Ln more hug merit ary 
knowledge. TTm fortunate accident which bias preserved so many pbcei 
ol sicthncentury sculpture (many of them with their original surface 
<- 1 touring) in the rubbish pits of the Athenian Arropdi^ —when? they were 
thrown alter its ^a«:k by tile P-e rgiatis - —eiLihks [ j follow the native 
Ai hen tan acbieyemcut through the interesting expcrinienlal period, 
when influences from several external sources can m traced, though the 
soar tz* tWvaivn are in many teases unknown. Temple decorating as 
hum the Greek colony <if Se|imi$ in Western Sicily, and from great 
religious Centres (Del phi and Oh m pi:* above alL) which Have been thur- 
ougnljr extamted, give us many examples of often exquisite Work bv 
many different rttioob in the period. But the principal gentries of 
the dnrdjtipltig arte of early Gnjroe are known to m only in a few cases 
UOtC Corinth) in some detail; in most (above all. the great eiLk& of luixta, 
cradle and home of Gariy Greek culture on the coast of Ash! we have, at 
hfesT. battered hints to go on. 

Alter the age of Phidias. the m;*in developments arc easier to follow, 
■mice—perhaps to the loss d the world -the btflunue of iifth-ctnturv 
Athens had sn great a predumin-incfc in the Greek world (even more so 
than that of Fluienee in Italian print mg amt sculpture) that, the work oi 
om Greek centre, f at more than a hundred year, after PliidioA. diSered 
lit tie from that of the rest. Moreover, to a nitifli greater extent tlian in 
earlier cenmrios. welt-known scuiptogsantl paint«^ moved about thraugh- 
mit tho Greek world: thus inm the remains of the Mausoleum (now- in the 
BriLish Museum), a very fair idea can be obtained of the best work nf 
feurlh-Ointury sculpture- in the lunette Amazon frieze at Ic4Sl Lhrec 
distinct styjbes esm be seen — there is no agreement among 
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sduofors <is m which <h &lyk M represents the work ui tlic individual 
sculptors (Scopus. Bryaxis. Timidhrus and Lcodwcsi who ;m. known it‘ 
have been employed by Artemisia* Queen of Cam, on the decoration 
of her husband s tomb. 

In Hie time alts Alexander the GreaE though ihcre were many tine 
sculptors, the freshness and originality of the earlier periods is seldom to 
be seen, except in such violent and extreme examples of the arts as the 
Laoctfoa and the monuments of PergamjQn in Greek Asia (which bund 
their way. appropriately to Reffin), We can learn. however, ftum the 
many exi-dlem works of these- Inter centuries* the advuniaqi * at a sound 
tradition, which, as in our own architecture and decoration of die Georgim 
period* enables many a craftsman of no great originality Xa prodtioe 
delightful designs, within the liimi-i Lud down by an accepted standard, 
of taste; rhi-wkal in the best and finest setuse. 

★ 

THE RICHES OF BYZANTINE ART 

fry 

EMHV WELLES? 

The foundation of New Rome, which is Constantinople. and the fact that 
the splendours of the new capital were soon to equal and even surpass the 
splendours of the other Rome, that century-old capital of the western 
world. proved dihfiaivu for the devekrptnent of mediaeval art- 

Byzautiiic influence acted in a dnnbfe way: firstly, by keeping alive 
the traditions of classical art; secondly* hy transmitting what the countries 
of the Orient, whnt Asfe and Egypt fmd to offer, to W estern dvifoaiioru 
When the cuoquesht of Alexander the Great had extended Greet 
domination far beyond the shores of the Mediterranean* all the subju¬ 
gated regions vied with one another in adapting their artistic s tandar ds to 
those of the Greek motberlond. This Wsis the bulk hour uf Kdlenisiic 
art, Even in far-off India images of tin- Buddha were civ-ated after those 
of the GimlR of Grwa\ aud recent excavations in Afcbauistftn have 
discovered in what was apparently a ct^akr*s shop a ^teat collection of 
tine sjjetimen ? nf Greek art. And when Rome grew frfisii a pmvini i.il 
ftiiliun t*ywn to t>e the capital of a vast country md finally the glorious 
Urbs Mupdl. her art evolved to he a very individnsl adaptation of 
HeDeolstk urt. 

Hellenistic art has never bean stalk; it has hud its very definite 
[iliases Having widely pervaded the Ea/it. it gradually l>ccamc ttsdJ 
[permeated with Semitic and Iranian conceptions, often closely connected 
with Orion t ai CnI t k Views differ AS to the part which shouts I be attnbu ted 
to these influences; but most writers ,igrw that* when < orLstarnumplb 
was (bunded, the classic aspect of Heltoto wm still uppermost m the 
capital* nf the province, *kowt all in Alexandria und in Antioch, and m 
other Mediterranean cities whilst in the more remote parts of the Empire 
Loil traditions Ibid si greater share in the art i>u blend.. In the n&w 
imperial cii> i.Lis.^i id tmditiocis of course prevailed, and 1 onstantinoffio 
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was buili on the principles of the uhl Helkntstk towns, though great 
churches and other «xxle»iasticai buddings added a new touch to the 

^^UnJariimaUflv. hardly any vestiges of the original buildings have 
survived P and it is in Rome ^nd in Tiikstiiie tbai the art of Constantine s 
architects may best be studied Tune has equally destroyed most of the 
contributions of his successors throughout the fourth and the nfth centimes. 
The few monuments left, however, make ii quite deal that thb period 
must be regarded as a period of transition, ,itid this view is confiruied by 
sculptures and nttsatcs, by wuf!n of minor art, such as ivories, metal* 
work or textiles. ami,most of all, by contemporary miniatures. of which a 
comparatively large number have come down to ua Western and 
Oriental traditions subsist side by tide; tether with works of damkal 
beauty, we find others showing the hieratic rigidity Of ancient Oriental 
tradition, the vivid, sometimes crude realism of the Semitic provinces or 
the rich ornamentation of Persia, U is only under Justinian that By it an* 
line art emerges as an entity in all its perfection and uniqueness. 

The greatest among the great creations of his time and, in the eyes of 
many, of Christian art altogether, b the Hagia Sophia, the- Church of 
fhdv Wisdom in Constantinople. The sight of it inspired the Kmperor 
to exclaim: "Glory be to God, who ha* found me worthy jo finish » 
great a work and to excel thee, G Solomon. . 

This praise can hardlv apply to the exterior, which is comparatively 
plain, as is usual in early Bvaantine architecture. It is in the interior 
dial this art displays all its magnificence. The genera] impression is one 
of ethereal beauty," as if the Liw of gravitation I tad ceased to function. 
Where you would expect solid structure, the eye encounters gracefully 
=:] Purposed arcades, and where in the upper parts the walls are visible, 
they arc pierced by large and numerous windows. It seems almost a 
mifarlf, that the supporting urelie* should be able iu earn" the enormous 
dumf, for they, .is well as the wmidditic* counttuh ifimeing the thrust. 
Convey ihc iime effect of trapunderotis grace, Tina tmpressinn was 
Intensified bv profuse,' decoration mid colouring The ruhunns. with their 
beautifully sculptured capitals. are of the finest marbles in different 
oiler on,, the piers ajnl ills lower parts «f the wads covered with polished 
slabs of all jhieks, forming variegated patterns, and the carving ol the 
screens is as delicate as tht finest filigree work The upper parts of the 
church shone with gold anil silver and ,dl the rich hues of their moSaiiH 
A court poet compares the dual*: to a golden sky, .showing in its centre the 
doi nil luting golden cross, and other pails remind him, in the splendour of 
their colouring, of the spread tail of a peanjek. 

After the fall of Constantinople most of the mosaics, certainly all those 
displaying Christian symbols or human figure, were covered with plaster. 
A(| ,j ,,nly recently lui permission been granted by the Turkish Govern- 
ffl ,nir to tiave iliem uncovered. It is in other places, in Salonika for 
instance, in Komr and in other Italian towns, especially in Ravenna, that 
we bave been able t-> study the* mosaics ctf tills time and realize tlufir 
beauty. Thev formed not »nly the main part of the decoration which. 
: y|iim in jf the House of God, paid visible homage &> His glory; they- served 
also an iustfnetfve pmp ■=*? in teaching even the illiterate the stories of 
the Gospel and the Hysteric* ol tJoguu They combine ornamental 
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poirctbn with a dt ir rendering u( the subject, in a way which widely 
differs from dajafcal devk^s. Most figures are represented in alm^t 
rigid froiUalitv as, impressive and powerful beings of a higher world. 
FoUuwing* however, the conception that the Emperor and his Court are 
but the earth!v reflection of the celestial Hierarchy, Cbmt and Hri 
Saints are largely modelled on the ceremonial countenance of the Basilous 
and his Gr and; ire, and the ministering angels are clod like courtkr a 
playing their part in the cesemionies of the Imperial Palace 

Imagery was not confined to the walls Portable images of God and 
of the Saints, on panels or of precious maim a I, soon became object? of 
worship. Few of these "Icons", as they were called, have survived, but 
we know from literary sources how groat was their part in rdigkms life. 
The IcDDiniLiStb controversy, which raged throughout the eighth mid 
part of Uie ninth century', is the best proof *jf the importance attached to 
th«n. Many works of art were destroyed by the Iconoclasts {the image 
breaker), and all repressntatiuiis of the Divine and of the Saints were 
banned from the churches, It is noticeable that the Iconoclast dogma 
was introduced by Imperial dynasties which had their origin in the 
Eastern part of the Empire, and that h Greece it had to be enhirct^L it 
originated in the suite feeling whkh pervade Islamic art and wbkh is 
deeply rented in the nature of many Asiatic peoples. And like Islamic 
aft, the Byiaxiune art of this period achieved wonders in the field of 
ornament. On tire instigation of Constantin* V* a church was, fur 
instance, decorated with such a profusion of birds ami ilowtrs of every 
sort that the Emperor was reproached with having converted it '"into in 
orchard and a birds' house”, 

Die following period which, up to the conquest of Gmstanrirtople by 
the Crusaders in 1304, is generally calkd the second Golden Age of 
Byzantine Art, developed and increased what it had inherited from farmer 
generations. Contemporary writers, many of them from Western 
countries. bear witness to the splendour and beauty of Constantinopie, 
wilh its great forriikaturns, its wfilc strati hindered by mUrtflarfrs and 
leading into spacious squares, the "Tori ', with their murnplial ardu 1 ^, 
their sculptured columns and their innumerable statues, Tlioy chiefly 
dwell on the magriiiicence of the Imperial palaces, the walls and floors of 
which were covmd with spYcr. ^old and the InvdkbL rtiusaits. often 
representing classical subjects, ami this ceremonies with all their incredible 
pomp are also frequently described. is, fur instance, the following: 
A golds « t™ fdsts its shads owr the jru'dUd throne, on which ih i Emperor, 
shining with gold and precso jis atones like m icon, h smted to receive the 
ambassador r ni wkoss approach he himmf and his tJtrone arelifted high up inio 
the jt> ,i\ if by mugte, enamel birds in the golden free begin in sing ait d in 
flutter, and fc£o golden lions, guardians fif ths throne, rise and mft had wars. 

The love for rich imteriaK varied colours and fine craftsmanship 
was nutv extended from the interior to the exterior of the churches, of 
which St, Luke In Ftaocis ot the Eilisse Djami in Constantinople may serve 
Ets examples, This ago of sumptuonsne^ has, however, also cn r siallizcd 
and partly determined the iconography of the Greek Church. 

Themosaka or wait painting by which the fotuier were now frequently 
rripbced hud to follow a certaiu order dfchited by dovpmtk exigency 
The same is true ol the single compositions, and to represent Our Lord. 

F 
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the Virgin and the Saints, certain types were adopted* the invarlability 
of which were to be sacrosanct ihimigliont the centuries* 

This coiutirvativism, which is unique in Christian art, must, however, 
not be taken for tmUormlty. and any L.k«f observer cculd not faft to 
discover difieriinocs Jlbtlngukhuig an a school or oven an mdividuaj 
master. 

Mosaks of the eleventh century achieve In u mr^i perfect manner 
complete harmony between tlits rigorous demands nl the Church and the 
sense of beauty o( the artist, as we can sec from the cycles of St, Luke hi 
Pbucis or in Daphni uear Athens Even so H we shall find that the 
pictorial an of fhe third period—between th■- middle vd the thirteenth 
century up to the fall of CntteinnUncipl* in 145 %—k marked by a new' 
human touch, by a revived interest in nature, in the energy and loveliness 
of the human form, in details of architecture and of landscape. The 
(aiTiuus paintings in Mistm in the Pdopounese or the mrsaics of the 
Kahiie lijami in Constantinople art: good examples uf this style, so much 
in harmony with Western feeling. 

Even alter the Turks had conquered the capital, her art lived on in 
Greece. A famous school had developed on Mount A thus, and many 
of the piloting* which cover the walk uf die kumuicrabir churches and 
monasteries of this sacred plice date from Lho sixteenth century, 

Byzantine art has always predominated throughout the realm of the 
Eastern Church; it reigned Supreme over the Balkans and over Russia 
Srdiy. at the time of her highest cultural achievements, was but an 
artistic province ol Byzantium* and the Church uf St, Hark at Venice may, 
in spite of certain Western devices, be considered a Byzantine church. 
When, during the early Middle Ages, barbarism was threatening Italy* 
artists coming from Byzantium tap! ahve the tradithn of indent glory. 
The Jrt not'd uf Ctmahufi |P nf Giotto and of tile Shuts* mListers is deeply 
rooted In Byzantine painting. Il k through Byzantine* craftsmanship, 
Byzantine m ujnscrjpts. metalwork, pyrites, ivories and other highly 
treasured Imports that the yotmgpf nations of Wefitsfcrn Europe obtained 
a glimpse nl the achievements of Greek antiquity It was Byzantium 
which, during Lb* dark centuries ■ kept .dive the ikdeuring flame uf classic 
an and handed it over to later genCTatiocs 

★ 


THE ANCIENT DANCES OK HELLAS 

RUBY GTSNER 


"Eittp* W* blind fort*.* of Nature miking mw** it s tki* tmrLi iLtl 
il not G*uk in &ig$n r fp 


Henry Maine. 


GktE*. h ts tile mother nf all move mtnl. uf drama and -?f dance, yH on 

coming to that country onr U iim aware of a great stillness, the 

of a Laid over which the centuries haw - wept, leaving Its >pirit unchanged. 
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On ammg imp GreA sea* among the Greek islands imt; is aware of the 
stillness of things that are etcrml. The blue waters an? like a mirror 
stirred onlv by the cutting of the ship's prow. The islands are quiet as 
a lircmu, and like a dream of titanic gods iim mountains of the mainland 
rise in a majestic silence. But as a dream is made of a thousand thouglits 
hltaweiiving [ike mists, so the ^rillnrss of Grc:c U made of the move¬ 
ment df countk-^ gosS-imer wing s, hovering over the swaging of a million 
slower^, ol the ceaseless ripple and chaining of lights and shadows, the 
dancing of & world of my step, Oreads. ttereids, spirits intangihb. visions 
caught by the p««LA of Ancient Hd U- and woven into the myths hum 
which the world has ihawn its fairy lore and poetry ever Since. 

Bellas is tho eradfe of the Dance, the land where the nine Muses were 
bom, of whom Hesiod wrote: "They make theit fair lovely dances upon 
highest Helicon, and move with vigorous feet." 

Fro m those mythical days when Greece was she borne of gods and 
heroes, through all ihtz lone centuries of her history the art of the dance 
Grew till it reached perfection in tlie Golden Age of Pericles. 

fn every country of the wot Id the dance ho* always hud its birth in 
fuligt'FUs fervour and ecstasy, m rituals of propitiation, of uipplkuritm 
before the symbols or altars of the gods, and sn it was in Greecet. Freon 
its origin in religious ceremony it spread into every phase of Greeds life, 
yet it new lost its fnudamemai religious significance, "'let m approach 
the Temples of the Gods with dances/ 1 wrote Sophocles. 

In the ancient dviltamikm of Greta fe the beginning of Greek history. 
Tfin central dairy of the Cretan fait Si was a goddess who symbolized all 
nature. Numerous scenes in Cretan art sliuw adonmts belure her in 
various attitudes of worship, presenting in ceremonial movement gifts of 
life and \M wte of oSecttig, 

Ln his book Crete £ tht Forrrttnntt of Grte lv, Charles Haws tells ti$ that 
"the priestesses of the Minosui cult used to dance in a ri ng or before a 
shrine in honour of the goddess. Some seem* suggest a wild kind of 
dunce, but the greater majority present a pin Hire of dignified and orderly 
worship/* These early Minoau rites, poshly influenced by the cere- 
iimnies of the Egyptians to which they bear some resemblance, were the 
forerunners of the Uter rituals of the Greek-*. 

Tins Ijcgjnnbig of yet another fnmi of Greek Dance U to be found in 
Crete, the dmecs of mourning at the burial of the deaiL In a spiritually 
an£m%hten(K] race death is A terror and a misery. :md the early Min can 
race expressed thia horror in frenzied dances of sel Maceration as part of 
iheir funeral rite^. These dreadful ceremonies persisted for many 
centuries and arc interesting as being Uir root from which sprang the 
tragic dances of a later a+re. 

In the sixth century Salon put a stop to these terrible perinirnances 
by Jaw, and with the growth ni higher spiritual vision tliesc primitive 
dances developed tntolteatitifiil riruals. unci tliese maguifioeot gestures 
were u^l not only in the funeral ceremonies, but by the dancers of tlic 
CTeai together in thr theatre. Many tine ? in the tragic choruses give a 
vivid picture of these action*. 

Passing cm from the Mincon to the Adnicaxi age wb fit!cl new forms of 
dance developing with the eturngo bi life, thought and religion brought 
about by the invasion of a Northern race. 
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Ho fli er gives tis ^me ROqtiisita dtscrf prions o! iht ilinces ofthese 

S k\ iliciv wo 1 ? y-.nitlfcs and miiiilunA datidug/ Ue tells tis. “their 

s upon -jcit: another's wrists. They wmii! mu with deft feci exceed - 
jjie^ tightly, and they would run in lines h- meet ■. ito other, and a £reat 
company stood round the lovely dance in joy." This is perhaps the 
cari*et written drs^r%km there is of the tripping step* of a simple 
happy county dsulce. 

Iii tiiis period* too, tamet the first rustic festivals of Dionysos at the 
pape harvest, when his followers* disguised as satyrs, gave vent to Uicir 
exuberance in comic revels, ami tine treading tif toe grapes in the wine 
press gave* rise to a mimetic dance. 

At iipringtirue and harvest also dances were performed in praise of 
Ucmeter, goddess of the cornfield and the threbfiifpfkNTr. 

This period also gave Greece her WiU dunce which later in l he Dorian 
age was develojMd bv tile Spartans to a line art. Id the Pyrrhic Daneo 
the youths kiamt the actions of war lire, for it was a mimic battle in dance 
form performed with the weapons of war to the music: of the dote and the 
singing of ihr.- paean. During the five centuries trf the Dorian age 1 3k 
varivms types of dance which had been developing in these early times 
pradttiliy climbed to tocir p rfcetiDn. Titc Dorians delighted in physical 
strength mid beauty and it is to them tliat Greece owed thirt I'n'diness of 
the human form that in spin d th sniljitosK of Grew* ;tnd gave us the 
marbles which ha ve iievnr h en trip talk ri in the world's history. 

The LtdUvatiun u! physical tivauty kd to tlic establishment of the 
great games throughout Greece, and because the Greeks knew that thn 
perfection of the body cannot Ik- attain&d without scU-satrifka and sell- 
retrain l they included among their rubs (Vt the Olympian Game* this 
precept r “Only he- of mi upright life may writer the Gaines* \ and from 
Ddphi came their ideal motto, "No excess". 

Throng bout the l 'orinn period the dan re continue! i its development 
toward? being among tin? finrai of Greek arts. In the temples, in the 
thvaUu, In the palaestra, in the countryside and tn the homes of the 
people, everywhere Ta^ichore. Mm of the Dance, lurid her sway, until 
10 tlit fifth century this art achieved a perfect harmony of mind, body and 
spirit In the great Patuitfocroeft uf Athens the ritual dances readied 
thrif perfeetkn. In the theatre of Uiuiiy^js the art of movement grew 
in beauty and splendour in the Choric dunces of the plays, The fall 
vitality of a passionate race expfesed itsdf in the doI of the dances of 
Maenad*. Satyrs anil Bacchantes, and the Pyrrhic Dance thmderai out 
the strength of the victors of Marathon in the dish u| weapons before the 
akars of Athena. 

Of alL the arts of Greece it was the Dance which gave complete 
repression to tire Hellenic ideal ai the absolute balance and perfect 
harmony of ihr tore* parts of man, the body, thn mtelto'G and fcb- 
souL 

Plato gave uitmacc to thl$ thought when be said T 1 Beauty oi style 
*nd grace and good rhythm ih-pend m simiitfckv, I the true 

simplicity of i\ rightly and nobly ordered mind and chatiuUT- If our 
y outh arc to do their work in lift must they clot make tin’s*.- graces nni 
fcanuunies torir perpetual aim .Ami in three tjeaurihil words he sums 
up the iJvoJ* VVliiui a beautiful soul hnimcrtikes with «t beautiful icon. 
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and lilts liv-j arc knit together in unc mould, that will he the Earnest of 
sights for him who has eyes to □uor - 11 

The arts of a lot,kill arc iia gill5 lu hunt unity for uU time. Greece 
has left her arts a beacon %hL shining on that high peak to which she 
dim bed. The Muses still -lance upon the heights of Helicon, and Tecpd- 
dmre leads the dance. Hfif lovely feet have left tlteir dedicate true ^ 
everywhere. In the E-Lifidy <m the mountains and the plains, among the 
vineyards and the oiler groves, in ihr s^as and in the skies the spirit of 
the ancient dance lives on. Wherever we go in Greece we feel it; in llie 
kam-white moibfc temple of Poseidon on Cape Snnion, in the Delphic 
Stadium at the foot of the Shining Mocks, In the orck of the theatre and 
tile ^uldfit-flowerecl Jiekfcs of EphUuf os. to die anrieDL sflcfice of t he Temple 
of Mysteries at Eleusis. 

But the soul 0! die ancient dances of Hellas dwdb most perfectly oil 
the Acropolis of Athens. Her* among die mighty pillars of the Par¬ 
thenon and in the silvery gresy stone drde of the theatre wy shall always 
find tiic undying spirit of beauty 1 x?rn of die rhythms of the world and the 
passions of human life. The honor ol war cannot kill it, the vikn^ of 
tvil cannot 51 am it. the grey rock ol the Athenian Acropolis is the heart 1 >f 
Greece, and the lovely fed of her danoss nil dance tborc for ever. 


★ 

THE LEGACY OF GREEK MUSIC 

by 

DSL EGON WLL ESZ 

Wmi the collapse of the ffelfenic world nearly ali the documents of 
Greek musk have disappeared. This is a grievous bss p not imly lor 
* tasskal sdiolarv, tint for the friends of Greek art. From all that at one 
time was the prtdv and glory of 1 he ancient world, only a few isolated 
pieces have survived. There b a brief fragment of a chorus, from the 
Orrstts of Euripides, probably the oldest piece of Greek mtisie we have 
But the papyrus cm which it was written is >■* mutilated^ that only a lew 
passage* of the ramdc can ta? retd with certainly. There U another frag* 
meat from a tragedy of the same period on a papyrus of the Museum in 
Cairo* written about 250 fee, There are, above nil. the two Hymns to 
Apollo. curved on marble, From the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, 
tli4? first, dating from about 13S nj .. is the longest piece of Grade musk 
which has come down to ns nearly undamaged, the: second, from aWit 
izS E.C., is ijiilv n 'short Ir.-kgrmnC but is also in gnod r on r Lit ion. 1 Inselittl 
in stone ton is the Epitaph id SrikiJur for his wife; a lovely tune, dating 
probably Mum the lir 1 %* miry eh it h the wtUy pkee of mupk we 
possess iaJtact- 

\Yc may mention further the papyrus containing four fragment* ol 
music, obviously put together a a a kind of -EJtv-'etv, frmsistitn,; oi 
lines of a Paeon >0 Apolfcy others- from u tragedy, and two pieces of Enstru’ 
mental muiiir From ihu beg-iuniiig .if the Christian era we possess the 
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three hymns uscribfti Ip Mesotuedfis. They are iTanfiffuttod in a Byzan¬ 
tine immisrrigiL and were Jirsl pttbU&Sied hv Vincenzo Onliki T th^ 
Florentine musician, father ol Galileo Galilei, in ftia Dtatogo Jdla mmsic-i 
jtfiai c madertM in I5$r. Vincmio Galitei of courts, wa£ unable 10 
dedphtu' I lie signs of Greek musical notation, but the find inspired him 
tu compose in a stylo by which he hoped to revive Greek melody. Hti 
attempt interested a circle qf Juristnii and muskim*. the Hofei it inc 
"Camera-ta". who dreamt of a rebirth of Crtt-k dr ama . Instead. Oper*i 
came into being. 

The last example is a Christian hymn, tinting from the third century, 
discovered by Grenfell and Hunt amtms the O^TrhynchuLS papytl 
That is all that is left nf the rich treamty of Greek music, Fifteen pbfcus 
of must! altogether, =,1 retching over a period from the acme c! Greek 
tragedy to the beginning of a genuine Christ i-ui civilization, and only few 
of them transmitted m a stale likely to permit a discussion about the 
quality and character of Greek mtisitnl commit tat. 

Vet there is hardly to t*; found 4 perhxl in tire music bf tie past which 
has so much occupied the Ingenuity o| scholars as that of Greek musical 
theory and practice: not only since, more than a hundred years ago, 
attempts were made to decipher Greek musical notation, but from lh* 
moment Greek music disappeared as a living tradition, ;md wassucceeded 
fay Byzantine musk. It may suffice to cite one example, a passage from 
a letter on Greek musk by Michael Pseilus to the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine Monnmnchns who himsdf was a keen admirer of 

Hellenic ririlfratiun. Having praised the greatness of iinrirnt Greek 
music PscUus cumeji to die: c-Miidusk>n: "5m b was Uie old aid historic 
music, which is so much admired. But music ui our days is only a faint 
echo of it " 

There is a fundamental difference between Greek and modem music, 
weU known to everybody who has - n the documents and their tran¬ 
scriptions, namely tjarr purely mrJ nLic structure ui Greek music Harmony 
(in thy; modem meaning of the farad was unknown tu tire Greeks, though 
they knew occasional concords of higher and lower tones, wd abo the 
accompaniment of a mdtxiy by an ire-mmicm in the higher octave. 
Music Ufa purely melodic character ihinaiids a different way of fet erring 
than that to which we are accustomed ((tausdy concentration on the flow 
of the tnebdy, mi the diaractirktfc tafatrts of the mndej. h calls for 
upptecmtjoa id tire subtle use of stucivals, counting somcmM nf 
fractions of tones, unlit-ard o£ in mm fern music. 

Greek music was lx>th vocal and iiismimentid M Voioe and Verse", 
however, were not .separated in its great eptxib- Mtft/sijfa meant musk 
as well as poetry. Chants were partly sung hy $oluiMs # partly by a choir 
in unisua, or in octaves, hut regularly actumjxuiitsJ hy an Instrument. 
Accompanying a song meant either adding a tone from time to lime* or 
playing ,i varutiun tu the chum. This kind of ornamented playing, by 
which oc^anfefljl concords were produced, wia called heferophany. 

The Greeks had also ivuk-pehdiml initrami-jitalmusic^ but in Classical 
times instruments were used singly Only in the liulknkpc period 
groups of instrument;) were intrMUctvL The- two main ones vine the 
Kiikarv* a stringtd toteimaii, <m which the vaind was produced by 
plucking the chords .ind the A itltf.* * kind of oboe. M yjuictf indicate 
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how much con tonparuries ±dminxl the skill, and even virtuosity, exhibited 
in playing both. 

Poets, philosophic* md iusturi.tm have indeed written so enthuab 
astically about Greek music that all those who have been inspired by 
reading the Chisakn have Joined in tils praise of the art. But wt\ who 
no huger can evoke- the sound that Enchanted the Greeks, may ask: 
What was it that kept the memory pf Greek music alive? Hrnvewr 
great this uiL tuny have been, an expknatiuii is needed to account lor the 
eilects exerdseth nut only un those who actually tiste&td to it, but which 
u* irked like a sped tm countless generations who had oidy heard of it. 

The answer to the question may be gathered from a famous passage 
hi Plains Fh*td*. On the morning of his death Socrates speaks to his 
friends rdiout a dream* visiting him at diJivnrrU times and exhorting I dm 
to apply iiimscdf io iwmikt„ He thought that the dream meant that ho 
should contuute the pursuit he was engaged in, “since musk h the highest 
phOx>saphy ‘ But since his trial hud taken place it occurred to him that 
the dream ccrnnMnded ldm to compose music in the popular sense, and 
he therefor* started dnhig so by computing a hymn to the god whose 
festival* coming at that time, would postpone the day of his death. 

The account of the dream revesds more about Socrates* view on musk 
t him many passages in other dialogues on t he subj ect. Socrates addresses 
\m friends lor the last time, and the subject he chooses b the immortality 
of the soul On the borderline between life and death he speaks about 
the mystical connection between music and philosophy* He even dis¬ 
closes to them his doubts, whether he had not erred hy devoting himself 
to pliilosopby instead of hi musk prtq«T. The passage, therefore, may 
be taken as a due to the position which music 3add iu Greek thought. 

For the Greek musk was a supreme art aimed at harmonizing body 
and Soul, [t hod ttie power of healing by produciiig a purification of the 
ba>dy, and also of influencing tile soul by improving the character. This 
view & based ora the l^thagonean assumption, accepted by Plato* of the 
existence of a link between the lomuniy ruling I he movements of the 
\ 'niverse and the harmony ordering the human souL The morions of the 
Cosmos m-jv beliewd to occur according to the same mathematical 
ratios which produced the musical mlervals. Musi „ therefore, was a 
good preparation for the study of pMosopliy. as it made m.in acquainted 
with the prindplp of harmony governing the IMraese; the life of the 
STate and nf the individual human being. 

The doctrine of the ethical character of niuusir. permeates Greek 
plulasophv is well as Greek musical tluwy. A passage of PUtnfc 
PhjfJrus. describing the grades of musician* the amateur and the pli3o- 
sopheip had far-nsachtag eoiiserpHiccs for the development ul musical 
.u^thrtics in the Keo-Plillonie dr^. trine of Beauty. In the iir$t book of 
the Ennrgd* Plotinus speaks ol .1 path of initiation, enabling thr 
musician r whose soul, according to Platolias kept “a rerolkc- 
lion of those things whirii ir formerly saw when journey mg with I he 
Divine \ to rise to the nuik of a pldiojMphtr, whd$e soul has a dear vision 
of Absolute Beauty. 

Pursuing the transfomutiuu of Neu-Platonic philosophy into Kirly 
Chrisiiuti doctrine we End that Greek musical though* seas accepted by 
Christian writers, both in the East and West and made the basis of all 
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austietic discussion* on the subject, The theory of numbers particu¬ 
larly, taken over from the Pythagoreans and expanded in Plato's fimatut 
and in the commentaries cm the dialogue, had great influence on mediaeval 
thought. Thus a monk living in the eleventh century. called Othlo 
could postulate that. according to hi, merits, one person could stand in 
heaven next to the other in the raibs of an octave, a fifth, or a fourth. 
Moreover, up to the Renaissance we find in many treatises an intro¬ 
ductory chapter dealing with the magical effects of music. R*fc «wuo» is 
madtf to Audi and Grpli^iiit and oth^r persons of Greek mythology who 
worked wonders by th e spell caused by their singing and playing. 

iSO wonder that music, having Lbe faculty of improving to/tjIs, was 
recommended by Plato and bis followers <u a means of education. Evert* 
friend a! the Classics knows the passage from the tided book of the 
Republic, where Plato speaks of music as the most powerful means of 
education since rhythm and hanuonv go down into the inner parts of lbe 
soul, upon which they vigorously fasten, imparting grace fulness ami 
making the soul of him whrris rightly brought up, noble, or producing on 
him who is ill-educated the opposite effectThe Platonic recommenda¬ 
tion of music in the system of cdticafkti had far-reaching kulucntv The 
leading Mediaeval authority on musk L> Boetius (e. 475-524), He speaks of 
the mny riati as a man who has acquired the "iuiowlcdge of singing’' 
following a well-ccutsitkred plan, that is to say "not ns a servant ofhis 
^.faut acting by the power of philosophy". Henceforth, throughout 
the Middle Ago, them is & clear division between those who speculate 
about musk and enjoy the art as amateurs, and the professkmal claver* 
and singers, 1 ' 

Ecclesiastical music, l*.th in the East and West. lad. of conn*, a pbm 
of its own. ft formed part of the service, and was considered as divinely 
nupimti Secular Dinar was only mentioned when it served as ail 
1 " cup sti<m for the hour $ of leisure. This view is expressed in the various 
treatises dealing wiih the education of a nobleman at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. We may quote some lines from Sir Thomas Elyofs 
The GovcTmvT (1531), the main English book on education, t.f the iwriod, 
c> shall r that Elyoi’s views, are based on the Platonic conception 
alxiut music as a means of education, though the question is treated les s 
profoundly. "Tim discretion of a tutor,' 1 Elv-it writes. 1 'consists in 
Temperance: that is to say that he suffers not the child to In* fatigued 
with continual study or learning, wherewith the delicate and tender wit 
may be dulled or rppresMd. but that them rnv be therewith enteriaotri 
and mat with some pleasant learning and extras,-. ,« pbving on instru¬ 
ments of imtsur, which moderately used and without diminution of honour, 
tliat »to say, without wanton countenance and dissolute gesture, is not 
t-j h - <-ondrnui<-;|- . . Bui in this ttcunimctiihtian of music I would 
not be thought to alfum noble men to I Live v: ruudi defectatiou therein 
that, in playing and singing only, they should pat their whole study and 
felicity, us did the Emperor Nero." 

Tile passig? from /'A.' (',0: v t m r Iritis us back tu the beginning of our 
short survey. TTu- dtsappearanK: of all Greek musk except of a few 
** ttCTetl fragments IS certainly a lass, th* mnsequmoo of which cannot 
be ovenatuuated But t ir spirit of Greek music survived in in reflsctwn 
upuu the mine, of the trreeb. ihir altitude towards music is still based 
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upon the canon which Greek philosophers have developed. We art cot 
aim i n g «t rite Oriental attitude of diving into endless waves of hypnotising 
sounds. Our ideal is music well-shaped and balanced, lianjionious in 
the Platonic sense: revealing the mind of the composer directed towards 
Beauty in its highest form. This tendency can be found in all the master¬ 
pieces of European music. Thus, the spirit of Greek music has survived 
the destruction of the works which it created, and wfl] continue to live 
as long as we keep alive the heritage of Greek civilization. 

★ 

GREEK MEDICINE 

by 

A. F. CAWADIAS, OvBLE,, M.D., FH-C.P. 

'Medicine is a ermtioo of the Greek intellect." With these words 
Dr, Chmies Singer begins his History of Medicine, and they express a great 
truth, There was m medicine in the modern sense of the term before the 
Greeks The pre-Helfernc peoples had a healing art. but it was based an 
empirical practices and superstitions. These peoples bad collected, it 
is true. a number of procedures* mainly surgical* through which they 
could relieve the suffermg. Apart from these their practice was akin to 
magic, resembling basically the practice d the medicine man of uncivilized 
tribes. Prt Hclknic peoples regarded disease as due to the intervention 
of gods and demons, and removable only through propitiation nf these 
supernatural powers. 

The Greeks created iriralidfie as 4 science by accepting disease as * 
natural phenomenon, and followed the Laws of S'at tire, tt is difficult r- 
recogrtiie fully the importance of this change of conception, applied to 
all phenomena of Nature as well as to disease, m the history of the world. 
Thr Greek miracb had been accomplished* The fire had been taken from 
the gods and given to humanity. 

The essentially realistic Greeks, however, notwiihsia luting their 
creation of a scwmtmemedicine* did not do away completely with religious 
medicine. They knew from the pro-Hellenic peoples tljat religions faith, 
™tfefag through the xmgu: practices of the prints, t if ten brought relief 
aud cure to the sick. Therefore they kepi the practice of religious 
medkinu + which was maintained in the Temples of Asklepios, particu¬ 
larly in that of Epidaurr:*, unearthed by the work of P. GawadiaS- 
Kut (his religions medicine or faith-h ealing was for the Greeks a riling 
apart. It did not interfere with Ihctr scientific medicine, and their 
scientific physicians, recognizing the psychotburapeatic power of religious 
faith* did nut interfere with the priests of Askbpbs but rather 
worked hrinri tn hand with them for (he beneftl of the sick—an example 
of the harmony which imbued .indent Greek deification, 

Tkt first century of Greek medicine [tevumiksiAih Cmhoy n.c.J. Tkc 
medical schxirfs y/ Crvtun, AgrigtHimm, Cyrmi. The very first Greek 
physician# are quasi-tegendmy figures, They nm leaders ol men. king's 
and prin.es who ik-vdufied medical knowledge un rational line*. Homer 
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tcIU of Asklepios, a Thes-urllm prince. of hi> Madutdit and Podalirios 

who were physicians, and as physicians f * worthy of many other men". 

Then came the more "specialized" scientists, the first philosophers, 
the "physiologists". 1 hiy studied Katorc and truxi to wrest her secrets 
Irani her. Along with a tiler natural phendtneiu they studied disease. 
The first name mc-t in the history of scientific medicine is that of Pytha¬ 
goras. lie had settled towards the middle of the sixth century u.c, in 
the great Greek city of CrntoQ in Son them Italy, after leaving his native 
Stum* for political reason*. He found hi Croton a flourishing mwfr -flf 
school, and through Ms genius developed it. Few people realise that 
w hen we spetik today of "critical days’ 1 in disease, for ire > HT1 , r. tha 
seventh flay in lobar pneumonia we repeat the Pythagorean conception. 
f>! twenty-six centuries ago, Pythagoras insisted on diet for the cure of 
disease, and this became a main characteristic <j( Greek medicine-. Among 
his pupils Alkimjon of Croton did more positive work in medicine, giving 
the first general conception of disease and making the first anatomical 
dissections, Amither faithms C rutonian physician , Democedes. developed 
Uin clin ic a l aspect, and to thus violent empirical methods of treatment 
used by the Egyptian ht-alers opposed Hu? rational, conservative and 
natural procedures which henceforth characterized Greek nwiir w i* At 
Hie time when Croton was flourishing, another great Greek city and 
medical school, Agrigcntum. was developed llimugh the genius of Empe¬ 
docles. On tile other ride of the Mediterranean, in. the Greek city of 
Cyrenc in Africa, still another great medical school came into being. 

Groton, Agrijputnm and Cyrene were the first-known Greek 
schools. Thev mlrodund the concept of disease which governs our 
sritmee even today. They showed that health consist* in perfect balance 
between the forces representing man and the external forT-rs of which bis 
environment is formed- Perfect balance means tint the body is perfectJy 
integrated under the begem any of the brain When this hegemony 
ceases and anarchy supoveoi ^ disease occurs, brought into being bv the 
action of external factors, therefore the ear tv Greek physicians 
endeavoured to influence the external factors by means of hyciene. diet, 
exercise and th' 1 active fxyclio&hui apy emanating from their strong 
personalities. In the sm reeding centuries science, witli many ops ang 
downs, has added many details but the basic conception of modem 
medical practice is that introduced by these Greek phvririijms of mare 
than 2,500 year* ago. 

The second period of Greek median - {fifth rerJurvk The sikorf i of Eos 
Cnidoi uwJ Rhode*. From the great Greek cities of Sidlv, Southern Italy 
-ind North Africa, the centre of medical work shifted to Ionia. Median! 
can develop only in great centres of civilization, and deep culture was 
found Ul that time in the Greek cities along the shores of Asia Minor and 
on the adjacent isles. Three schools danutulc: HIhmM-, of which little 
is known; and Kod and Cnidos. which have left their permanent mum-iinn 
an medicine 

Cnidus seous to have developed tost Its great teachers Etuvplum 
and t tcsias devdoued the ptiyaiopatholngial geos of the Itab-Sirilun 
ilrden11 schawls ! hey mads great advances, however, in ih- . li^i 
ihamptumn of tlfcrise. They' first chsriuH the different disoa^and 
tned to determine tlnur K_dLmL,ns It L, the iTudisns that nvte 'tu 
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speak Uxhiy of. >iy t pmmmomn. dysentery, nulai ia. and it ts to tltcm that 
we owe the conception that it cirrhosis. for example Is Localized in tiio 
liver and that a tuberculosis of the Lings is due to an ldcarati™ of Ike 
lungs. This no&qgrnphical mcthrwj has been l be source of great progress 
in medicine, particularly when revived in the seventeenth century by the 
great British physician, Thomas Sydentuun* 

The school ui Kos is represented essentially by HippoctalesL He k 
often called the father of medicine, but in fact was not the rust Greek 
physician chronologically, .although beyond doubt he was the greatest of 
them alL He ilevekiped the method of clinical observation to a far 
higher degree than had the Cnidlans, and in fact tiik, the great scientific 
method rtl medicine, is called the Hip^Kratic method to the fluidrin 
dinieal ddttimnartfon rd diseases he added a very great element* the 
< finical detmninatiun of the patient, Sina? his work, all physicians 
have In mind mil only the disease, be it pneuniodi^, gsstnc ukcr or 
cystitis, but also the mode of resistance of the patient to the disease, 
in other words the ennstlturion of the patient. This is of especial 
interest because according to the law* of Nature (as dmroloperi from this 
point oi view by Hippocrates) every pathmt tends to restore himself to 
health. He fights bis disease, and he fights it according tu the arms he 
poissesses through his constitution. The task of the physician is to help 
Nature, to help the patient to erne lumselt The prerequisite condition 
far cane of any patk-nt h therefore knowledge of the particular kind of 
individual the patient is_ 

With Hippocrates Greek medicine readied its zenith. This great 
citizen of Kos remains the model of all physicians And tlib not only by 
vktur of his line scientific enduwmmt, Ids dinical genius and his rational 
therapy, but laLsp tltrough his lofty diameter. Uh dimly. his honesty,, hh 
Hill-power and truthfulness ideals eiulnxlied hi the famousHippocratic 
oath", width pupils of the ancratt Greek medical schools used to svrear 
bdore being all-jwed to poetise 

With Hippocrates Greek medirim- from the I ial« ^Sicilian and North 
African Gr«k cities and th<*D luma pent 1 tra ted in to Greece proper, 
where it developed tlunouyh pupils of Hippocrates stick us IlkJcks of 
Kirj'stos, IVoxagarus of Ko$ and Theophrastus These physicians 
added to die tonkin medical stJjikiLi .1 rigid nttthiKl—p&sdbh t w* 
rigid—of medical thought based on the work of ihc-ir ctmtemfurerv 
philosopher*. 

Third period <?/ Gwk mfdkint. School of AlcxauJrhi (third ttnlury 
»*€,}, The conquests of Alexander shifted the rentres of culture outside 
GfWCu, and Alexandria arose ns the greatest of them all, its mcdbtej 
school outstripping ;dl rivals. 

HempMcisoiid Eraslstmtos were the lirst grout .Vlcxandrian physkkins 
To tin-general ccmceptinn of disease am] the mefhtids uf physic jl medicine 
Of tho Ita|i>Sit:iUaxis, to thirdulical rnBitj^aphiv il st'Jilns <>i the i.iuriUuA. 
to ihe cotislitnifaiul preoccuputions of I lie Koaiis they adikd a more 
precise pUysiopaiholngy, a deeper study of the medianism of rise causes of 
disease through their anatomical - .aid the ratrotlitcfkm of the 

experimental method in physiology Thru came PhtUnofi, vrbo had come 
from Kos to jUexarulria, aiid lb ^re brought dinlenl observation to a high 
degree of perfection* He based treatment on pure observation and not on 
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consideration of causes or mechanisms, and founded the great school ot the 
empiricists, 

Fmtik parted of Grtxk med&int. Greek medians tmd#r the Ramms 
(third cdnfouy gx, to third century aim if xd Grttt-ByxznHn* medwin*- 
Greece* when overran by the Ron lans, wits (governed by them but not 
Conquered- Tile Greeks kept their sturdy civilization and treated the 
Romans with some contempt as a great military 1 [xsipb devoid of cultural 
power- Before the superior mental capacity of the Greeks the Ruinous 
felt a sort of inferiority complex, which seems the only modern Italian 
rdk of the Romans with whom they are connected through their geog¬ 
raphy. Greek medicine continued to develop. mMy through Greeks, 
No Human has left his name in medicine. il we except Cetera* a mm- 
physician who compiled an enc^bpacdta of Greek meditinc- 

Medidnc developed on the lines traced by t ht three previous periods. 
On Iulq-Siriliari lines of physiological ^implication wc haw the work of 
Asklepud-ed Themfaon, Thessalos, ALhcoaios of Atlalin, Agathmos of 
Sparta. On Cnidian and Alexandrian lines we have tlic great school a! 
the empiricists, Scrapides. Gtauride*, ApolkttuitS, Heradkles of Taras, 
DtatodddcA. On Hippocratic or Kban lints there wo-e Aretaki^ Sorauoa, 
Ruphiuv. The work done m tremendous. Then came Gakn, horn m 
Pergaunn in A.n. jjo. physician and friend tu Marcus Aurelius, and likr 
Hippocrates one of the greatest %ures in the history of medicine. He 
mile an admirable synthesis qf medical - knee, ansi gave the thud alarm* 
ta medical art- HE work wa* the bosk for the propagation of Greek 
medicine to the world at large. 

After Galen the centre d errilirauon shifted from Rome to Con- 
-sinjUiuopIe* The Eastern Roman Empire, founded on Greek soil, 
devrfoped intensively* while the Western Empire relapsed under the 
onslaught of Germanic hordes into barbarism. The Eastern Roman 
Empire was constituted by Greeks governed by a Roman emperor and 
Roman officials. RapidIv die Roman officialdom vanished and was 
replaced by Greeks, pure Greeks r*r hellenized Orientals, and the Eastern 
Raman Empire became the Greco*Byz antine Empire whose implex 
civiiizatinn was built around the Hellenic nucleus. The Byzantine Greeks 
continued to develop medicine. but no longer with the creative power of 
the ancient Greeks, A few ttami^, however, s&anri out—Qrfbosius, the 
friend and companion uf Julian the Apostate (fourth centuryk Actios of 
Amida and Alexander of Tralles (sixth . enturv), PauLih ol Aegma (eight]a 
century}* 

of medi-in* from the *7rxtk s to the tirtrtd at targe. The 
Greeks had created medicine and fur neatty sixteen venturis were die 
cxc) drive workers in this lidil They had given the general conception 
of ilteejse, lioiil dpsaihed the varbtt* f Haases arid discovered methods of 
treatment. However, lluas* dzt&m centuries of micjirivt work the 
Hellenic creative medical spirit began to want The tunc had come (or 
other nations to lake Over the torch of the art of Hippocrates. 

A group of Greek s:3ioUn railed to t he ronrt of Baghdad ta tight I he 
Arabs the tenets <i| Greek raedkxne anil translated Greek lucduial books 
into Arabic On this teaching the Arabs developed their medical work. 
Th*y became great pra tit loners, bunding theii practice on the Gf<*-k 
mMrtm I S^y ad led very little however, to t ht science of disease. 
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m Arabs were the mst transmitters of the feels of medicine-—Greek 
medicine, the only medirfrm that existed—to Western Europe, A group 
of leading Jewish scholars, principally in Spain, translated into Larin the 
Arabic works which was themselves mom or augmented translations 
of the Greek textbooks, Thus median* was tn trodu cod among European 
peoples. I l> beginnings hawcvter 4 were hampered by schnliilkiiiii in the 
course ol transmission. 

Once more the Greeks 5£epj>od into the breach, Alter the fall of 
Conran rinople their scholars went to Wsto Europe teaching Greek 
letters and .neknee, and Western European physicians* through learning 
Greek, could study the original Greek works and thus learn medicine at 
its source. Italy, being nearest m Grace*, was the dm nation to profit 
from this beirufactxon. Engiand was far away, bur British physicians 
undertook the strenuous journey to Italy to learn Grctk and Urns Greek 
■nedicuio, This was done by the founders of the Royal Coliegc of 
Physicians of London, Thomas Unatre, John Clement. John Keys and 
others. European medicine founded on Greek teachings began nearly 
contemp<mmeously in Italy and in England, bm for Italy it was simply a 
matter of rhance geographical propinquity. For England it was some¬ 
thing stronger and deeper. Thus through Italy and England* Greek 
medicine spread through the world ami ihe history of world medicine 
began. 

Except I or the iik-As id Truth* Liberty and Beauty, of ill the great 
legacy uf ancient Greece* medicine is Lhe tna&t purely Hellenic and beyond 
dnuht the ftlost heneld^il 


★ 

ANCIENT AND MODERN GREEK 
fy 

UR. ItKLUE LAMB ft IB IS 

Is studying modem Greek it is suutknkriy true that "aBttfc learning is a 
dangerous thing", and they are most often to he heard lamenting the 
vanished glories of the Attic tongue who know least about the modem 
language. As the student delves deeper into the intricacies oi mrdem 
Greek be realises with 4 growing and delighted surprise its dose affinity 
with the best and subtlest forms of cxpresriiMi of andam Greek, 

Modem Greek seems to be tliere to defy ad linguistic general- 
riatkms Nearly two and a ball thousand years have since the 

immortal works were written which give us a model of wJiat Greek prow 
could be. bnmmerahlc trials were Ln ?tore fur the Greek people: 
at first iniemal strife without end then the centre of political power was 
shifted to the north-ea^t, to a Greek tribe (the Maced nniansl. of whose 
speech we have no written record They conquered the whole of the 
known world in the East- and it uamr alive at their touch: cities and 
sutes came Inin t*eing, usmg Greek os their means of expression. 
The millions who learnt Greek ut the time bekmged to many rac^: ytl 
the Kcun£, the common language they spoke, deviates very link Iran 
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Plata's spi-cli. The List centuries ?m;. and tin? first a.u. were (he time 
tv lien from the short, of Tunis to die anmmmst l Ticino- of the Black 
^ca. ironi nb/± sources, of the Indus to the Apemiiucs* Greek was uttered by 
many a nasal Ssnutir voice, many .1 guttural Northern throat. There 
took place a gradual merging of vowdb, changes m choir qiLmiity, ami an 
attenuation of plosive sounds into voiced aspirants tb Into v,'g into y Y 
d into ih [as in the English article). In cortisiTTiction the most important 
change* is perhaps the loss of i he iiiimitive, and the very gradual elimma- 
tidfi of the optative mood, through its indiscriminate use where it did 
nut belong, Vet the** aitd other change, taken in their totality, ure 
distinctly GrffJi t in thal they cannot bo attributed to any one of the races 
who adopted Greek at stie time and have not survived in their totality 
in any of the otln; langimgc&, Euro^an nr otherwise- 

With thtt pc^fioU and spirit u id dissolution uf the Roman work!, 
a new era of limited expansion and in tensive cultivatiun begins fur 
Greek. In Issa than two oeniurks after the founding of the Eastern 
Roman Empire and its capital Conaiaiuinopte, Greek has superseded 
Latin and the authorise* tove re- translate die bws, ^taie regulations* 
and administrative instructions nUu Greek, This mfnv.-s new blood into 
the language because people km;* to talk about new ubjects and new 
idvU-> anil tbr-y must needs find a way tn say what they wish to 
iay. A number trf Latin wards were adopted between roughly 300- 
800 a.i> pk bui considering how many might haw been taken over, amt 
the mongrel language that might have resulted, they are amazingly few. 
The reasons for this are first the inherent vigour and vitality of the Greek 
I ruditton in the Eastern world. -m endfimnce beyond ratimud explanation, 
and the revivified and intensive study o t ckisskid t^xisin the monasteries 
and religious centres of the Greek Orthodox Cbnrcli. 

During the E-irm; period however, the rift between the scholarly and 
the colloquial use of the language gn rw$. wider and more pronoun cetL The 
sdiohirs mdulgp in hcjcumiuers and in pncAitk forms, in involved con¬ 
strain ion uiul hair-splitting but inelegant distinction*. while thr people- go 
their own way ^t^rj> oi thr sermons and treatises at the tim* r diictissed 
anrl admired at Urn Court and the Patriarchate, reach hack to much 
uldor (amis than flb Kuin^, and are much more obscure In meaning. 
*-veu to a classical scholar of today, than the direct expressions of tlie 
Gospel, which they profess to explain. The result of thk linguistic 
estrangement between educated and uneducated classes 15 a twofold 
impoverishment; the scholars are deprived of the earthy concrete words 
designating objet is of rswryday u^% and tlw. people l&cdc the mean* <if 
expressing abstract thoughts and remain ignorant of the objects of 
higher culture. like paintings and sculpture, musical modes, cotirt cot- 
ttjmes, the hSHMCiiy of nosh inti, etc. 

Hie passion arousal by the rebellion of the Roman Church and by the 
invasion of the greater part at ihti Byzantine Empij& by tlsc Criiiulcrs 
hrif^X schokii* .tnd high ilbnitarfes oil the ^ iiand, and tiie Common 
pc^plr on time fftho, nearer each othtir again. In the remote confines of 
llie Empire, wbeinr LhuI diirJtaimi tu*. entruried with the defence of the 
frnaturfs and given fimdal autonmiy. there grow* up the first popular 
hi-r> fii- iak\ whurh b> otnlwjdkd m the many versions of Digenis .\krit45. 
Its language strike* us m.w n& clumsy mad ovetburdcncxl with mi indis- 
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mmimue Sf^mkling ^ ancient pankta*, but ft must h»w Wu uji 
ffDmanse udvan e rii Ills? lime. withstood bv tin- common man, 
««! *&tibfy[|i£ his craving for the supernatural :md the heroic. That 
kgend of tin* man of two descents, Christian Greek and Moslem Arshin, 
who flghrs with lions and amazons and Lully with death, converts his 
whole tribe tn Christianity, and retires to a luxurious pahtce f set in 
a fabulous garden, which combine* Eastern magnifi oen ce—Cyrus' 
paradise — with dreams of Greek beauty anti mediaeval seclusion' hits 
inflamed tlie popular imagination up to the present time. That is 
hardly a Greek \xwi who does not refer to it ur has no* written a short 
ptiein nn one of its episodes. Folksongs enlarge on l%enLC struggle 
with death in numbedess variants Dealti, iht "ton and bright clothed’ 
is Iwumi to win, but that he has been chaHeiigud tn a duel by a human 
being and received cuts and blows is a momentous event. 

The epic of Digems Akritus is a popular, hut nevertheless serious and 
to a certain ectent "h%b-brtfwliterary product. Q>Eit™pQntry and 
Liter poetic rancoctiora betray a grosser nature Tim endless whiniiigs 
of Poor Prodrome*' about the injustice lie suffered at the hands of the 
Court, and the description of the juicy morals that make his mouth 
water at the baker 's, t he but diet's and the tavern, give an impression 
uf a full and elaborate material life, Tlie majority of the words used 
at the time for food, clothing and other concrete objects ltave been lost 
to modern Greek; the literary merits oV e Poor Prodrome" wet* insufficient 
to fix them in tradition. The things themselves, e,g. the elaborate dishes, 
mfatoidfitto, etc., hew survived, son m under Turkish n mutts. 

Witii this Frankish conquest, the legends of the knightly courts 
came to Greece with their angary love as the main motive, and their 
unreal witches, dragons, potions, etc. Long romances la verse, with 
lldkmued names and geography, circulated widely between the thifUymtk 
and fifteenth cmturiis, Their language G the Wrmctikr -i the fini*. 
vivid, unorthodox, laden with exaggerated similes; these romances helped 
to establish definitely the claim of the spoken language to become the 
literary idiom For us Greeks it b difficult ro asstss their literary merits, 
tamed as wo are towards our present-day demotic, eager to establish the 
right and wrong of every grammatical tyj«* and with am imsti'ictive 
dbiike of whatever smacks of purism. These romarices represent a h df - 
w r ay house, the turbulent cross-roads between the Byzantine purists, the 
parlance of the time in palace*. hi educated cliques, and among the 
common pe*$jb # and the tendmdts towariis a future. purged sobered and 
dearly delineated in mir immortal folksongs Their spiritual content is 
unhealthy, their unreality that of the penny novelette rather than of the 
folk legend. They rendered rctdubit utile aeryfee* to the development of 
the language, however, and the Wcstemiring attitude of mind tliey 
depict could not survive the impact of cruel, stark agony which swept over 
Greek lands with the Turkish conquest, 

Tbr Greek inifffcasiqri that all these nphr literary products of 
Byzantine tinier represent a mixed hybrid growth an impreraon un¬ 
supported by linguistic research, which sees in them hblorical stages 
standing an tliefr Own right, is nevertheless corroborated by two things: 
the Cretan poetry of the seventeenth century and the folksongs of the 
eighiiwuih in coni men td Grace, 
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Cretan poetry emerges suddenly in a finished, briHian-L. perfectly 
articulate iuid consaatent expressive rne.m^- The grammar of trot 
Language is that of present-day Greek, its phonetics, cxrept for a few 
dialectical diflerefice$» has already subitoed the changes characteristic 
n| modem Greek, to syntax is living and faultiest The Cretan dialect 
(j| the seventeenth century is also extremely rich; ami it forms to abstracts 
by an effortless derivation and an immediacy akin to Homer- Tits 
metrical scheme of the "politital" verse, as it was called to distinguish sc 
frtsin sacred ramfkatloiu the iambic tetrameter, based on stress and not 
un quantity, is also highly developed. and rhyme is introduced, perhaps 
for tlic first time in Greek poetry. The Erotokritos, an epic as long as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey put together contains hardly a hiatus, znd to 
rhymes ire nsartant. nch and varied. Western influence is obvious 
(Crete was then under Venetian occupation) in the fictitious subject, the 
prominent pact given to the love of a commoner for a princess, and in the 
joust Fv described at length; but the whole atmosphere b manly, the episode 
prehabb. ihe feelings natural The Cretan theatre ol the time left ua 
rragedks, hlyb and mysteries; after each of the ftoi four acts of Lhc 
tragedies, based on cruel and pathetic legends enacted in Crete or some- 
where m the East, an intermezzo is interpolated, with Greek mythological 
subjects, tbe developments of which are folk?wed up in the next in ter¬ 
med, so that we have in effect two tragedbri naming alternately, The 
Creek gods and heroes continue in these intermezzos their deathless 
squabble, lovt^ auaiis and Interferences m humrii Life. 

The influence of the West has permeated Cretan poetry pmch. kss 
than those romances of the absurd knights on the Continent. Though 
the rule of Venice lasted for more than four couLuries on the island, ii 
weighed Less and came up against more spirited and original people. 
Emm these literary works and the emergence of that most eminent 
painter, TheottiOOftttita, it can Inc asserted that Crete m t be seventeenth 
century tod ottered upon a vigorous era of Renaissance; she had outlived 
the danger id absorption, tod assimilated nearly all the best, and hid she 
remained under the crumbling and now harmless rule of Venice, there 
might have be*n yet another European Renascence, When die Turks, 
conquered Crete in 1669, and spread over her the pall 0! ignorance, 
oppression and spiritual barrenness their rule brought everywhere, 
mmy Cretans ih>i to the Ionian islands, and the poorest among them 
earned their bread by singing as mricnmi bards the vmes of Erotokrit^ 
in a recitative aocompatikd by their native lyre. lOur national poet, 
D. Sotomos, probably descends from one ol those bards.) I have often 
regretted that their mduunce was not stronger; the Cretan idiom would 
have saved us from the canunkermi r sterility of the ' language quest iatT. 

Cretan literature,, as well as live fedkaongs, composed mostly during 
the eighteenth century. jiresenL us with a fully constituted language, 
which can be called the modem Greek. Endings, conjugation und 
declensions syntax and particles, clause sequence, even rules of ver 1 ?!- 
beat inti. treatment of hiatus, dlirion, etc. p Are already del injeaU<l. and there 
is hardly any wavering between antiquated and coiitempuraty forms 
To adl intents and purposes, the study of the folksongs will give ns the 
mum differences and the main similarities between classic and modem 
Greek. The changes that have since occurred are due to the pe^utoritto 
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of our crm^Jaiw dtevdofnau and to this iuiiikLJ biedurofcc* by the 
Westiunized * hi^irisu, the Piumariot*. 

The phonetic changes are the unconteated part of mockra Greek, 
They are profound and they make it sound entirely different from any 
Western repro^cticni of ancient Greek, whether Erasmion. F^aith or 
English. Considering, however, haw dubious md aetf-conlm dietary the#rc 
pnommeiai Iftns arc r it may well he that some of thr- modem Greek sounds 
correspond more closely to the ordinal ones than is generally conceded. 
Ikg, €v is pronounced 01 by the Germans, and '‘yms" by the English; xa 
Greek it is ef or tv m at :t ording to the i-4U>wing letter* JS and 3 are now 
v And th (si$ in the artid*? y> the terror of students of modern 

Greek, is supposed to have been similar to g, which* however, is much 
more universe] and easy. In Russian we can tara tb* reverse develop¬ 
ment : having acquired that sound from contact with Byzantine Greek, 
it has retried to g; There is no reason to tietkne ihui z was ever ts 
or dz; it did result from cuRihhutinns like kj or da, hut nuthing show* 
that it was not in classic times the bard z that it is now; on the other 
hand, the hard pronunciation of cr between two vowel* is entirely 
tmwarrziited and arbitrary, influenced by the currant usage in modem 
languages, w wad probably pronounced in the Cypriot way, a protracted 
sibila n t, with a catching of the breath somewhere in the middle. Another 
phonetic change with parallels in ancient Greek is that modmi Greek 
seemingly cannot tokrate either two aspirated consonants or two non- 
asph^ted ones M x&* *T, **) hi succession, but prefers the aspirate 
first: so 49 as well as stt become ^r + and x$ t kt Income x r ' Simflady, 
we have in ancient Greek rptfa and Sfpkfa- 

The changes in the vowels are striking; they took a bog time, pnba% 
six or eight centuries. L' *ng and short vuweb merged gradually into 
each other. Diphthong become single sounds and jo.cems grew into 
a dynamic stress, though they must already have had a criiiffldithfrfc 
dynamic quality. The rules of ancient prosody became meaningless and 
iucomprehimsibie, and early in the Bymnttae cm ecHl^iastkal hymns 
followed tht rhythm of th* stress. That accent* nu mi ^uMthing vital 
improved by their wr^sitence in ihtLr original place in modem Greek ; t he 
arbitrariness of classical scholars concerning accent* is therefore again 
unwarranted; moreover, it constitute a major obstacle to their learning 
nuxtern Greek. Were it not for the intrusive and iU-pcrvading s sound 
■French whkh has absorbed into iisdf tiu lrss Gum six mwek 

and diphthunp;, the proposal that ruiKJem Greek pronuiLciat.iun be 
geaernUy adopted for ancient Greek might have Some reasonable chance. 

People speak of th is phenomenon, calkd iourbiu. with depurating 
shakes of the head, deploring the degciufruiioii of Greek voweb Actually 
it occurs quite frequently. It has its counterpart in the Latin change of 
a into i in the compound* (facto—-bcncliaumj* ami other changes* When 
ever listens carefully to the Aliks talking in Eojik-h will stop wondering 
how flSaa became Vtma, since "dwelt* with fordlgtiers h mote oi 
f'dui=k /r thai not. 

Owing to ttee dianges, the sound of modem Greek grew into some¬ 
thing unique and entirely unlik- - any of the other lai^d^rv. Xcw 
diphthongs liave developed* al as in JbfWin, new like y t 

jjid sounds like yti (y*), Tl.e feeiiug agimst hiatus is very strong 
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in both folksong and learned |**rtiy p and the syntofc forms new diph* 
thong* ail the time; the final *. banned from accusatives and neuters, 
crops up for euphonic reasons, often in the very same places where it 
originally bdnngetL it b .dmost impossibk fur"a Greek to teaIke the 
total phonetic effect of hb own language. I Itave asked many foreigners 
about it; they all stressed its dissimilarity to anything they knew; they 
all said it sounded both Yirile and soft 1 not at all monotonous, and not 
lazy. One has to move one's speaking apparatus pretty fast and change 
its position frequently from une extreme position to another; that may 
partly account for lhu wtli-shapcd Greek dim- 1 w as Tardy mure gratified 
than by a chance rem-irk of a telephonist, It was in a pdhgtat London 
school, ami I was ringing up a Greek friend. f 'At last/' she said, "one 
of the language* we teach that Sound* nice/' 

Modem Creek grammar is still in the making, Bui the outline* -L.re 
there At firsi night., it b much simpler than the old: the dative lias been 
dropped, the vocative reduced in range, the optative mood \ias db- 
appeared, along with the* i mini rive. The participle is a simple uiidedmnblc 
word, used only will reference to the ^object ol the main cknse. Con¬ 
junctions ore lew and prepositions still fewer as compared with ancient 
abundance, tense sequenue retains little of the old strictness. On the 
other hand, the enforced use ol subjunctive in place of the infinitive make* 
every statonent absolutely dear and explicit; it allows us, moreover, 
to make a distinct ion analogous to that between present and past in¬ 
finitive, which now equals that between continuous ->r repeated action and 
:ut action taken as a finished whole The same dbrineriorj prevails between 
the two futures; the iterative future is an entirely new formation Carre*- 
ponding up to a point to the English, ’ T will be doing". but not co-exi ensive 
with it. The correct use of future and subjunctive is almost unattainable 
to foreigners, and implies a subtlety of mind, which one rinly realizes by 
aUemptuig: to explain it. VVe say, eg. BA pd$tu va *1 will learn to 
sew'", using the future proper and the iterative subjunctive Considering 
that learning is a protracted process—in the case of modem Greek very 
much so^-it seems stranger at first sight ; but, however !attg F the process 
wifi be completed some tune, and after its oompletiou sewing wil1 bt 
repeated again and again. 

The particles B a and which help form the future and the sub¬ 
junctive respectively. have proved prolific in giving new moods to the 
verb. Ba with imperfect and pluperfect forms the couditbnaJ, replacing 
the optative to a certain extent; with the aorisi F Llue perfect, and occasion¬ 
ally tne present, it means: "I must have done". 

ra, whose proper ten^i art the present and aorist subjunctive, may 
1^ used with smj^rfi- [ or pluperfect to express an unfulfilled wish, sub¬ 
stituting for tin: aptativi. absolute. In addition, tin- |.\lv 4 V* per tat 
participle, which is felt more or less as an adjective, combines with both 
fytn and <fTpni to hum perfects with meanings slightly different from tbs 
regular perfect, which b formedby and a remnant of the old infinitive. 

So we have frjWa, "I have washed'", fn-Av#?/**, I have washed myself" 
o* M I have been washed -> . *1*™ irAvjirfF&x, "I im washed'*, rA 
l have it washed**, as distmct front rd i%w "I have washed lL fi 

So the Greek verb radiates into many moods and leasts. aud uo complete 
study has yet been made of ill of then^ 
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Another distinctive feature of modern Greek h its retention of the 
passive verb a, a monolectir form in all main taiacs. By the eliminate] 
of the future and aorftt middle the active and passive verba have perfectly 
romeapomling tenses* Here, again, Lhc expression grows concise and 
considerably shorter than in the Western European hmguagvs, all of which 
form the passive as a compound. 

By taking nm the functions of ihe reflexive and adding that of 
redpnxitj , the passi ve lias enriched the language by many short forms, 
though this occasionally gives rise to ambiguity. Eg. rd rai&td 
dyafriovvTtu may mean the children arc loved, are lovable, or they love 
each other. But compare the length of Si ^W-o^ncnr* with ,+ we do not 
see each other 1 An interesting dm-Iopment is that the negative passive 
present has often tome to mean: "'it cannot Ik done' h &*v tv&fitpcvaL, 
you are insufferable, Sir t^u/ctoo it cannot or is not lu to be 
eaten, etc. 

Both passive and active verbs arc inflected throughout , Le. tense, 
person and number are indicated by changes to the verb-stem. Le, either by 
variations of the endings or the addition of a prefix* while moods are 

expressed by the particles 9a and va 9 mentioned above, lit consequence 
personal pronouns unnecessary' as subjects in the first wd second 
persons, We can therefore say that the verb retains much of its old 
variety of form conjugation, even though a number of endings have been 
altered. 

A merit interesting case of an old phonetic rule operating anew, 
has given itsr to a heated controversy in which the purists unwittingly 
ranged themselves against venerable tradition: ir r ft or $ at the end of 
the stem used tn combine w ith the ending of the future— &{u f into ^<ul 
N ow the wrij> in -<t^. e,g. /W*Afi?ar, -ire pronounced Tlie purists 
themselves ccmld not yKisribly utter them otherwise. The future there- 
fore must be fia *Vissitepsn''; and so it is. But the purists 

persist in the impossible combination cfco, that no undent Greek 

car would tolerate. 

Another extr ea n dy interesting ca sc is pre>cnt< i d by Uw so^alfed 
contracted verbs. It is a long story, into which I cannot enter here 
Suffice ft to say that their iinccm tract ed forms were completely out of 
u^r by the fifth century u.c. and that the Koine knows nothing about 
therm Had they survived in dialect, and, if &>* bow did they c 6 am 
Into general use again? Or did a very old memory of Ionian nr Dorian 
difference stir and come to the surface and raimposc a form which 
it finds more expressive and so to ay fuller to the mouth 7 Nobody, I 
believr, has yes given .s definite answer. I he fact is that the d** verbs, 
and those assimilated to tlicm. form d^ain 3 first and third person sinjgiLir. 
in both contracted and tmcontractcd form: dyatnio* and ayamT?, 
ffjpirardfiand ir* pirurd, In nanth^r person is alt tUi contracted 

ft>rm ever used, nor do modem -<e» verbs ever pralucc one. The purists, 
of course, consider li^ ft vulgar, whilr Idling in ecstasies over 
Honker's* e.g. iqv. 

But not only that. Thcr^ a chtt nf seven r,r right verbs, which had 
a stem enduig either in & VWfl or tn thr half cnmwnant y p which was 
dropped and left ihe vowel exposed. Ifiatn-i .j..- f said ft distasteful to 
Greek. These verbs contracted with the exception oi the first and third 
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person singular. They fall ini- - loiiT subdivisions, -tiu, -<&< and 
otfax So bene ire the old cunjiipriioriJ back with a vengeance. 

This short digression into the morphology of the. modem Greek verb h M 
J tnist* sufficient to show the fascinating problems facing the grammarian 
at every step. Changes there have been, less numerous and profound 
than might nave be^n anttdpate-h but c .Mtimious through twmtydiw 
rent lines. But the more one studies them, the greater analogies one 
discovers between the kind of change, the spirit of the recent changes, and 
those which occurred in the Greek language between 900-300 ux* Simpli¬ 
fication by iliscanling redundant form* on the one Itand. systematization 
and elaboration in sleptls, a movement towards phonetic homogeneity 
on the other, Their m.- rtnlng and way of development cannot easily 
be appreciated without a corresponds knowledge of ancient Greek. 

Purist influence* which in addition to it* absolute sway in Byzantine 
times and in tlie |>crio<J uf subjection, had a firm grip for over eighty 
years un education, press and oEfiml flic, worked imrcmittingly against 
both the phonetic and the grammatical consistency of modem Greek, 
It kept alive the Impossible combinations it r, vo . 4 *? r etc., and the deceased 
forms of norms and verbs. It translated literally the heavy junk of 
journalese and official jargon of tin- Western European langunge^, such 
as 'Took place"', "there is no doubt that", 'not the least of", so that it 
provides a facility of translation which may deceive the lmixif armed* It 
rendered, liow^Vi-r, one important -:rvkc. which might have i>een 
ftbpetisftl with if mRn o| great learning and imagination in the 
opposite ramp Ji.u'l themselves the task to create by adaptation 
or translation the modem technical and abstract terms pertaining to 
the machinery of a modem society and state, Rut the purists did it. 
with it great measurer ol Hu reiver. they established lines of 

thought along which new compounds cati be formed all the time, and an 
eminent Greek linguist calculated chat they thereby enriched the language 
by something like 60,000 words. Even half that number would teve been 
4 notable achievement. Illume who regret the lost opportunity of 
forming living compounds leased on the concrete utems used to every-¬ 
day life—and some at these stems go back even further than those 
used by the pumts—are crying over spilt milk, The work has been 
dnn*r, there are hardly any .lkermtivcs, and wc have now to use the 
w*2fd* And rub their rough edges oil. 

At strst sight, Gn^rk is runt whipped as to v«>cabu.!ary: it ha* only its 
own past to draw from, while the whnTc wealth ol Latin and Greek is 
open to English. VeE Gre-ak b w rich that wc do not know it all. By- 
.Tjutine or AJuMdrfauiui wards >bim: like cems 111 the verses of our pocLs, 
and Sikeltanos can write V u/j Ji without a shade of 
anticjuari uitsm at radii rig to him. No difficulty arising out of the single 
source of vocabuliiry h fdt when there is a question 0! expressing the 
<hii-.lt!* of thought or fading; .itvl tilt ul) fifty for creating compounds 
whose meaning h olmuus is very strong. Productive ending:*. such as 
the sincieut ~p<Vosv '-ifcor. the new - 4 fw r -crio?, -dror, are at 

work in the language iU chi- rime The ingmuity ol popular imagination 
i> rardv matched bv the wildest flights of fancy. Cp. 

Modem (keek syntax is also very flexible, owing to the inflected 
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rjaar artpr qJ the language. TllC uld ffi mipra r rim it! Eld US ih&L FlatO WTDtC 
the simple sentence by which the Foliteta begins; "I wonL down to 
Piraeus yesterday M in half a dozen ways; so could any sentence in modern 
Greek be turned about. The fiisi writers in demotic, delighted at their 
newly won freedom irxmi the purist shack k-s. indulged pahaf* a little 
excessively in sudi abstract acrobatics though poetry has always 
been simple to the point of nakedness; a link- directness, sobriety and 
plain speech m prose wrmld perhaps be indicated, il only to tleiiut and 
Firing out the diilerent *hade$ of meaning which the modified sequence 
could convey. And in some of the underground newspapers which readied 
us since the occupation, this tendency i..-: n* be detected, in spite of. or 
perhaps because of the utmost tension of t-Liiun and despair in which 
their article were ttfliposed. 

In addiiiuji to its intrinsic merits >iiid So the beauty of its nascent 
literature, modern Greek should be studied by classical scholars for 
another reason- Thu similarity of mental outlook it reflects is the &)Uy 
livin g link with ancient Greek attitude of mind and culture and 
could provide a more direct Approach to it than many a hair-splitting 
and trivial distinction, expounded at length in the most ponderous and 
most alien medium imaginable—hi scholarly German: in a word, modem 
Greek approximates the categories of thuught which fanftfld the frame' 
work of ancient Greek mentality. How much easier, o-g would Quj 
controversy ot Lest cesituiy have been solved, as to whether the chorus of 
the Greek "tragedy w;u sinking or reciting. if philologists knew that the 
modern Greek word rpayouBt meant .i song! While a young student l 
puzzled my head a good deal over this questkm; il they were ringing, l 
thought , it Wi ls a pity dial all those beautiful word* and thoughts sluod.i 
not be heard distinctly; for T was thinking of operatic£Ofig in the Western 
mannerr and Wagner had iiLin^d bo persuade the world that his uctyc- 
rasping musical dramas were reviving the ideas of Greek tragedy. It 
took mo a long time to realize tluit only the parallel with Byzantine 
plainsong or Greek folksongs almost invariably danced, could give an 
approximate picture of the behaviour of the chum*, M;iny mure 
philological problems would be oihh&nilcd by the knowk dgc of modem 
Greek* 

A last quality of modem Greek I want to mention here is its concrete 
ness. A Fr«u h scholar said that die civilized languages of today are 
cemeteries of metaphors. All abstract w ,j >rtls -tart with a parallel 
between the process of mind and a concrete action ur object, and more 
often than nut, when the abstract word is establish**!, its concrete basis 
a out of use and has been replaced by something ebc Greek, having 
had a longer history than merit Unguages, ciifelit to be a larger cemetery. 
Actually it is the reverse; for almost all root** being constantly used, have 
retained lheir foriginal meaning and hence their contact with the concrete 
things of ever Vila v life. Id nddition L a development fins taken place, for 
which I know no 'parallel: I mean the development by which an abstract 
word loses its immaterial quality and to indicate a concrete object 

or action. I shall give mly two aEuusbig examples: ddtf in ancient 
Greek "I tow 11 - The meaning is still very much alive in 

'tmttd'*. and in compounds, such as ^iApfofca. amtiftfari 1 *, arqdm* 
,, amimr'propre ,l # tu But the verb it sell, and it* modern -krivaUvc, 
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has come to mean “kte* 1 , the muda more concrete manifestation 
oi the feeling concenncL pmfreta in anrimu Greek is "change of 
mind", in Christian Byzantine "repentatLee 1 ', The verb titravoti or 
jirravu£j*u still means both. J T change my mind” 1 or T repent": the 
noun, while returning the second meaning, may mean "obriiance", t.c 
the concrete action of falling on one's knees and inclining the forehead 
to die ground, by Which contrition fflTUOSi often erpressed Such changes 
are legion Sometimes, too, the original form is kepi or reintroduced to 
indicate a spetuic or technical variety of the process or object, while the 
more current meaning is expressed by a grammatically armpli/Led h>rm or 
n diminutive. rjpwift, eg. means now ''table'*, but the original rpuanff* 
meart? "batik"'. In this way dulenmmtkn takes place all the time, and 
the subtle mind of the Greeks makes the most of their single Imgaisric 
source, in its various stages, Homeric, classical, Kuin^, Byzantine, 
demotic, in short, Greek 

★ 

LAMENT FOR DA1I0N 

A translation of the EpiUtphiif** Bamtmh of John Milton 

h 

HELEN WA|>i>ELL 

It is Hie ftrsl movement of grief to cover tlie face of tin? dead, and thru 
to cover its own. The countrywoman's apron Hung over her head, the 
Greek pastoral of lament, serve the same instinct: the privacy of grief 
Dr. Johnson, in his cumniimtion of Lytidas, described the p^QfW 
form a* "easy vulgar, and therefore disgusting: whatever miagfes it can 
supply are long ago exhausiriL . - 

We drove a-held + and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her sal try hum. 

Battening our thicks with the fresh dews of night. 

We know that they novel drove a-hold, and that they had do flocks 
to batten. . . . Where there is leisure for fiction, there is little grief/" 
The truth is, rather, that "fiction", convention, make* mm for grief. 
Tlie tTatiitbual language. the ancient images, beamu* a bind of liturgy 
that releases emotion even while it controls it. B ehind the unchanging 
mask of immemorial sorrow' a man may *peak without embarrassment,, 
as in a cathedra! there b twilight to obscure dbtmctkm, and room to 
mourn. When Shafcesj-can: cried on Marlowe, "Dead Shepherd , he 
evoked the crowding timeless -ducks of genius untimely dead- 

Atfrophii Lycidiis, Aifanms. Thynit r these are the familiar symbols of 
the debt of English literature to Greece: but the Epiiapkium Dammu is 
Hide spoken of Here, Milton has hidden the most intimate grief of hb 
life, not only behind the mask uf pastoral, but lit the Latin tongue and 
in its first printing it was anonymous and undated. It seems. from 
internal a virknct.% to have been written in the late autumn or winter oi 
rbjjg, severjaj months after Milt on's return from Italy, Charles Dkwdati 
had been in hb grave for over a year, lie died in Lundutt—it b presumed 
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of the plague—in August of 1638: Milton, in Italy, knew nothing of it. 
was to write him a fragment of a gav It alian cammu when he was already 
a great while dead. 

The two had been chid friends since they were small boys at St 
Paul's, and then undergraduates. John at Cambridge, Charles reading 
medicine at Oxford. Charles was Damon to Milton's Pythias, l.'AUtgro 
to his li PftKemso. He was of Italian stock, and it is evident that the 
Italian journey was liaunleti W that enchanting ghost. On tile threshold 
of tile projected journey to Sicily and Greece, Milton was halted by the 
news of civil war in England; he came back to that "sea of nobes and 
boors disputes" wiiich was to engulf the nest twenty years cI fsis life— 
'let any gentle apprehension imagine what pleasure can he in this"—and 
to Diodati's grave. 

Ilium impim dies, gun wm speractris kora. 

Sumpit, atJernum linquetis in aieatla damnum. 

Tile entry in the parish register or St. Anne's, black friars—"Mr. Charles 
Dcodate from Mr. Dallam '3"—is not only the til-spelt record of the 
funeral of a young doctor from his budging: it b the burial of MG ton's 
youth. 


LAMENT FOR DAMON 

0 nymphs that haunt the old Sicilian stream, 
Himeru's stream, voil that do still remember 
Dophnis and Hyias and the death uf Bion 
Lamented these long years. 

Sing dirge beside these English river towns, 

Sing by the Thames, as once in Sicily, 

The low lament, the ceaseless bitter weeping 
Breaking the quiet of the caves. 

River and forest ride and fleeting water. 

Where Tbyrais went, bewailing his lost Damon, 
Walking at dead of night in the silent places, 
Uncomfortwl, alone, 

It is rhe second year. 

Twice lias the green corn come to car. 

And twice tlie bams are idled with golden grain. 
Since the ending day that took him to die shadows. 
And I nut there- I was in Toscany 
Making my verses. 

But now. my mind assuaged and tin.- old task calling. 
Now* that E am nunc home. 

Sitting again beneath the fami li ar elm, 

Now, now, t know him gone. 

And know how vast my grid. 

Amy, my lambs, unfei: your shepherd heeds you not 
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O grid! what gods are there in heaven or earth 
That I can cry to. sine# tfr ty v? taken thee 
In nmtjhuLing dt^ath? O JPaiiion, so to have ns. 

Anil all thy valour pass, smd no tnau name thee 
In that dim fellowship ■«! shades? Ah no! 

Sine He whose golden botygb divides men's souls 
Shalt lead thee to thy chosen company 
And beep at bay the sluggish sikni herd. 

Am iy, my tombs, unfed: your i hepherd heeds you Hat. 

What e'er l^efalL— \mkss, the wulf iir$t spy me— 

Thou shall not mo elder in an unwept grave. 

Thy honour shim abide, and have long life 

Am nog tlie shepherds thou wilt be remeLmheied 
When thev Daphnis, affrr Daplinis 

They II [all to praising you, whfct the kind gods 
Of lltfld and fold slill haunt the country side: 

If it be aught to have kept the ancient faith. 

And loved the arts, and had a poet friend. 

Away* my tombs, unfed: your $ft£pk*rd heeds ym not 

These tilings are yours, Q Damon, they arc VOHT 5 , 

And yours for ever: 

But Damon, Damon, whafs to become of me? 

Who'll walk with me forever by my side; 

As yon did, through the frost and dirougti the muv. 

In the fierce sun, the thirsting dying grass? 

Or face the lion but a spear's cast off. 

Or scare tlm hungry wolves from the high fold— 

Or talking, singing, lull the day to sleep? 

A irtty. my tombs, unfed: your shepherd heeds you n&L 

To whom can I speak my heart? To whom shall I go 
To bam to master the dark thoughts that tear me, 

Am! cheat the night with talking, win h± the pears 
Are kissing on the lire and ;d£ tile hearth 
Crucklmjj with chestnuts, and the wind from the South 
Is wrecking all without, and overhead 
The dm tree dries and groans? 

Awy, my tombs, unfed: yimr shepherd heeds you not. 

Summer and ufton. Pan sleeping under the oak, 

The nymphs all tied to their cool Imunt under the waters. 

Hie ?l]L i ph-ETfls 3 *- 1 n 11 ■ ■ i L- shade and the swine herd snoring_- 

Bui who will bring tit* back that smiling enchantment. 

The Greek salt of your wit, and all your way 1 *' 

-I tmy, my Umh%, mfed: your shephmi heeds yen not. 
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Alone through the plough lands I go, alone through the pasture, 
Down where the branching tree* grow thick in the valley, 
Thera do I wai t the night: Above my head 
Sadly the west wind sighs arid the falling tain. 

And sighs the shivering twilight of the trees. 

Amy M my fambs, unfed: your shepherd heeds you noL 

the fields that once I ploughed are tangled with wwds. 
Couch grass and bindweed; and the standing com 
Bows and rots where it grew'; the virgin grape 
Is shrivelling where it hangs ofi the unkempt vine. 

1 am sick of my sheep and the pitiful creature* bleat. 
Crowding reproachful fa< es around their muster- 

Away, my tembs . unfed: yarn shepherd heeds you nett. 

One kd shouts from the hazzl and one from the rewan_\ 

One is among the willows, and one by the river— 

"Here is a spring well, and grass that is silky with moss 
And .1 warm west wind and water tapping the tranche* 

They cry to a deaf man. There 1 * sanctuary in the forest. 

dtftfy, my htmbs. unfed: your shepherd heeds you jtoA 

D God. if one were 4 bullock! 

All of them moving together roaming the held, 

And steer of the herd as good a friend as another. 

The jackals crowd at their feasting, and the wild ass 
Wffl mb bis shaggy head against his neighbour |jj-| 
Indifferent of choice. 

This too b the law td the seal out on the desolate sands 
Proteus calls, and the seals come to him in armies. 

Aye p even the lowly sparrow 
Hus never far to seek for company ; 

Cheerfully pecking his grain, flickering here and there. 
Homing again at dusk to familiar ems. 

Yet should Fate strike down tib comrade. 

Spitted on beak o( hawk or Limed m a ditch, 

Straight is lie oft again, I he sociable creature. 

To find another mate. 

But what of men } 

Men, the hard stock, schooled by grim Astray. 

Alien, aloof in sold, 

Discordant in their hearts? 

Hardly m thousands may a man find one 
That is his fdJciw, 

And if .it last Fate hath not proved unkind, 

Hath given the heart's desire, 

Comes stealthily the day you had nut looked lor. 

The hour uudreadsd* 
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And snatches him. and leaves legs bifuiite 
For ever and for ever. 

Away, my lambs, unfed; your shepherd funds you not, 

O grief! what craze for wandering captured me, 

Drew me to unknown shores. 

Climbing the sky-flung rocks, the Alps in snow? 

Was it so great a thing to look nn Rome 
Low in her grave— 

Even had she been as when the Virgil tan shepherd 
I -eft his own flocks and held* to gaze on her— 

When iur her l must Lick thy company, 

And set 1 Hit ween us deep estranging seas, 

Mountains and woods and rocks and sounding rivers? 

Q had it but been given me at the last 
To touch thy Imnd in the still hour of dying, 

And dost* those eves beneath the care en brows, 

And say, "Farewell: go forth an thy high journey. 

And still remember mi.” 

A way, my lambs, unfed: your shepherd heeds you not. 

God knows I do not grudge the memory 
Of you, the men I found in Tuscany, 

Poets and shepherds Grace and Wit were there— 

And Damon, Damon was himself a Tuscan. 

His father's house fnun Lucca of the Kings, 

Etruscan kings and priests. 

How high my heart was, stretched beside the Arno 
Coal-fleeting past me, or in shadow of the poplars. 

Where the grass b deeper and violets to gather, 

Myrtle to reach high fur, listening to tuy poets 
Arguing and versing: and sometimes greatly daring 
I too made verses that did not much displease, 

Dati, From:ini, I still have the gifts yon gave me, 

. Fruit baskets, wine bowls, wait for my shepherd's flute; 
Still 1 remember the song you made about us, 

Singing under the beeches; lyric poets and learned. 

Both of you famous, both of Etruscan blood. 

■ la-ay, wy lambs, unfed: your shepherd heeds you not . 

How 1 would dream there, at moonrtae and dew fail, 
Solitary*, dosing in the little tender goats. 

How often raid and the earth dark above thw!— 

Damon will be singing now. or on! to trap .t liare. 

Waving his osiers for all his little con trap tiens! 

And so lighthearted, so sun* was 1 of tomorrow, 

I held it in my hand, tire time to dime 

Here! are you busy? If there h nothing you must do, 

Shall we go and Ik in the glancing i^iiivering shade 
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Down by the Colne, or the hells above SL Albans, 

And you con redtc to me all your herbs -and simples 
Heflebeffe and iris and the 5afihm-txo>:ti5> 

And the herbs in the marshland and all ihe arts of healing. 

—O perish ^il the herbs and ad the ^ri.; uf healing. 

Perish all the si tuples that could not save their muster — 

And more than a sermigbt gone—40 grand so grave a note 
JRang from my pipe—E scarce had pul my lips to it. 

The reeds were new—and yet they l^af it asuiukr, 

Brake at the join, and that deep resonance 
Could bear no more, 

1 fear 1 am too hold: yet bl me speak. 

Speak to the silent woods. 

Away, my Iambs, imfei. your sktipktrd M y\m not. 

I shall sing of the Trojan prenvs 
Cleaving the seas beneath the eMs ill Kent, 

And the old kingdom that was Imogen's, 

And Arviracb, was son to Cyrnbehue. 

And Bren ;md Belin. undent British captains,, 

Anil the Breton coast brought under Britain's law. 

Ami Igralne great with child that shall be Arthur, 

And the false face of Other tliat begat hint 
Masking her husband's likeness and hb armour. 

Through Merlin s guile,—Q. if l live, yet live. 

Thou shall lung, my ski-pl lord's pipe, on some ancient pine, 

Remote, oil but forgotten: 

Uukis thou change thy note 

From the classic cadence to the harsher speech 

01 the English tongue. 

And then? What then? 

It is not given to one man to have all things. 

Or even to hope for all things. 

Enough, enough for me. and grand the honour 
—Although I be unknown in time to crime. 

Yea. be inglorious In the cutter world— 

If my own folk wil! chant me in the meadows 
Beside the cowslip Ouse and the springs of Alien 
And the striding tides uf the Severn, aid wooded Trent, 

And Thames—above all. my Thames—and Tamar tawny 
with ore 

And the far Orkneys in the furthest *eas. 

Away* my himbs, un/fd: your sJu'pkarf hrrds you not. 

These songs 1 was keeping for thee, in the bark of the kneel: 
ITiese, and how many morel—and the goblets I was given 
By Hanso, gbry uf the Campanian shore* 

Two chalices of marvellous workmanship 
— Yet the old man no less imryeUcus than they— 

Carved and inbid with twofold argument: 
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Ifcrr the Red Sea, tile long Arabian coast. 

And iPiCcna^a^ifeTO spring and the woods of spice. 
And in the midst the Phoenix, the divine, 

Sole in the earth, bkxing with azure wings 
Diversely bright, and gazing at the dawn 
Breaking above the green crystalline sea, 

Obvense. the vast over-arching of the sky. 

Height of Olympus, 

And Love, aye, Love himself. against the clouds, 

The dazzling bow. the torch, the arrows of fixe* 

No puny soul, no sordid brcasE his target. 

Those burning eyes go seeking through the worlds 
For the high heart, the proud undaunted spirit, 
These, not the sprawling, are his arrows mark. 

The noblest minds, beauty as of the gods. 

He kinds, and they bum. 

And thou art with them. Damon, thou art there* 

This is no cheating hope. 

Thou too art there; where ebe should he 
That holy sweet simplicity, 

That radiant valiancy? 

We dkl thee wrong to st^k t hee in t he mirk 
Of Lethe's water?: 

No teara, no tears for thee, anti no more wailing, 
m weep no nsure_ He Juth his dwelling pbice 
In that pure heaven. 

He hath the power of the air, himself us jwe. 

His foot hath spumed the rainbow. 

Among the souk of the heroes, the gods everlasting, 
He drinks deep draught? of joy. 

Them 1 last the freedom of Heaven; be with me now. 
Caost hear me, Damon, come unto thy peace? 

Art thou our Damon stfll. 

Or do tliey call thee by thine other name. 

Dktilati. given of God, the name they knew in heaven 
Bui Damon to the woods? 

Thine was unl:u-ni>lied youth. the Hush ui honour 
Uutooched by wantorniess; and now to thee 
Die glories kept for virgin souls are given. 

Upon thy fhdjknt licad a glittering crown, 

And in thy hand the joyous tfteen of the palm, 

Thou goest deathless to the immortal feosE, 

Where the sound of the lyre and the voice of ringing 
Kindle and quicken the dancing feet. 

Where the Bridrgroom's feast is toward. 

And the mystic wine is poured. 

The madness and the ecstasy of heaven. 
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From youth to manhood 
Go we pro . 

Bom into life to grow 
And nut to tear. 

To be no slaves ol sense, 

But free to set our 
Deeply-buried selves 
To work with energy and heart 
Before the darkness of the night 
Comes on— 

Prelude to glorious dawn. 

Gone is the peace of childhood. 

With its tearful smiles 
And joyous games 
Life, with its sterner manhood 
And its fearless strength. 

Outstripping all the fancies 
Of the heedless child. 

Fear not) 

The world, in which we Jive and move 
With Time whose busy touch 
Is given us to at tun through pain. 

Cries out against delay. 

Wait not! 

Live: by the light that’s given thee. 

The wheels of life stand never still. 

Dare now 

White quick-eyed, young. 

Not travel-stained and old. 

With shivering bean that once was bold 


True—yet though thy words are wise. 
They bring no lasting res! 

To something in my breast 

That berts so often 

In a blind uncertainty 

Mv "deeply-buried self may err. 

Although I love no darkness 

And allow nn fear 

Have no despondency or gloom. 
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My heart bounds a daring deed to do, 

A choice to make — ami glows 

Id capture as its right 

Some sparkling spring of joy*s delight. 

Yet without certainty 
Tit ere is no inward peace. 

All b vain turmoil 

And a thousand discards ring, 

I need a steersman at the helm, 

Faith m a Hand Divine. 

O $ea of doud and dark uncertain ty, 
l peering, g^— 

And se:u'ching try to see 
On which way li*s the cross, 

Dbtant nr fij? 4 T - . - 
God s bidding 1 most do* 

For honest heart? may err* 

Who wish me well, 

And my best friend my enemy perhaps, 
My enemy my friend 


★ 

FOLK-DANCES AND MUSIC OF GREECE 

by 

LAlJY rROSFlKLD 

My only {jualilkariori (or writing an article on Greek Folk-Songs and 
Dances is that shortly after the outbreak of war I organised a small 
Greek Choral and Dance Society whose members with the kind co-opts^* 
Hon erf Mbs Fallb, have learnt many s A these Folk-Dances anil have been 
iustnittjtnbrf in giving the British public sum* idea of our Greek customs 
and traditions 

To the Greek, poetry and music are necessities, rather than luxuries 
of lifts and throughout their king history, from the Time nf Homer, thev 
b ive recorded the joys, *'jfruw& P historic and heroic deeds of their lives 
in song, in dm ring arid in poetry. In dis&ica1 days amotugat the exer¬ 
cises which developed body and mind, dancing had a prominent plamr. 
It is said that Socrates learned musk whm advanced in years, and We all 
know that Plato tStnllrd both darning and music. 

Hie word CKokos in Greek convey? berth the meaning of ,1 chortls and 
of a dance, and these dancing -songs are generally the -iceompamment to 
a room or le$S complicated set oi steps and enimii: evolutions. This 
^Lmcing tonally take! pLivenn holidays and Feast ttayu. every province 
and every bland has its own local dance and even the ^n.illc$t village hu* 
its djiiting-pUc«—'Chocostash, There are many varieties id dances; 
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among the better known are the SjTtos, Zalnngos. Tsamikos, ftalimaihnns 
and Hassapikos (The Butchers' Danse). The dancers generally sing in 
chorus, accompanied bv the lyre ran essentially Greek instrument which 
lua cuuil down it 1 * Mi from classical times), guitars, mandolins, -darinete 
and dt urns The H v rtos in which men and women join hands, can almost 
be termed a national dance. The leading Ameer waves a handkerchief 
aloft and from time to time debar lies himself from the group tnd \#f- 
foims indicate swirls and jumps. when he is exhausted. he throws the 
handkerdu-.f to another dancer who takes die load in hts turn. The 
picturcsquoness of this dance is greatly enhanced by the beauty of the 
costumes worn by both men and women; the litter generally wave their 
own materials and embroider these in designs inspired by those of ancient 
times, and coloured with beautiful vegetable dyes which for centimes 
retain their vivid hues. Those who had an opportunity recently of 
visiting the Exhibitions of Greek Art in London, Edinburgh and Cum* 
bridge will have seen sonic of these embroideries of the seventeenth, 
eighteen tit and nineteenth ceuturio;. 

" Befure and during the Greek WuT of Independence the histone deeds 
ul the Kkphts or of the AruiatoK were sung by the bards, tn spite of their 
conquest and of their long occupation o! Greece, the Turks did not 
wholly succeed in subjecting the Greek population. The young Greeks 
preferred to take refuge in the mountains, whore they lived in freedom, 
waging Incessant guerilla warfare a g a ins t their foes, simi l ar to that which 
they have been waging in the last few years; for they, too. cut the enemy's 
conunuuica.tiuns, preyed on liis camps and carried ofi prisoners and 
booty; they also protected the villages against assault by I urkish bauds 
and marauders. There are an immense number of historical ballads 
describing the deeds of these men. Their dances are of a more martid 
character : the men dance these done, accompanied by sabres brandished 
naked overhead. This singing and dancing took place in die open air, in 
bright sunshine and under clear blue skies, in tliu shade of okl trees. 
Or near murmuring waters. 1 cannot bdp ftreliit; that these songs and 
.hires bare played thdr pari in saving the Greek nation fro m extin ction. 
The Greek, in w hom there 1* a very strong strain both of pessimism and of 
optimism, is prepared to anticipate and to accept the tragedies which 
have befallen him. or are to befall him; but hb capacity for reaction is 
very great, as lias been proved on every occasion, tile Greek people have, 
time and agiiii, stood up against the vagaries of bale and yet hive never 
boon entirely subjected 

One other point l would like to make, and that Is to draw to your 
notice the intimate relation between literature. musk and d a ncin g in 
Greece, far in other European -.ountrfes people have lost this sense and 
have endeavoured to recover it. Pctndes savs: "We can point to 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony as an attempt to introduce into pure 
symphony the UTSt dements uf tfnuu.i. *md LUrt and Wagner also take 
tlit, lint:, but none asso.iu.icd dancing with singing." It is, therefore, 
striking that in jut Greek folksongs tins valuable sense should have 

Of recent years music in Greece has made considerable progress and we 
have se vail emiuen t modern com posers. The names of Fell kiss Khbmiris, 
Kkdes, Varwglis and Lavranos arc known not only in Greece, but an 
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lLl* Cuniioeut; they have given us delightful stjngs as well as symphonic 
and instrumental musk, We also have in MitroponJos one of the finest 
conductors in the wurld today, who for the List few years has been con¬ 
ducting concerts In America. Petrirtes' songs I Live been broadcast on 
several occasions and are exquisitely sung by Miss Astra Desmond. 
There also exists an excellent compilation of Greek songs by Bourgault du 
Ccudxay, Who collected lliese travelling extensively in Greece, m the 
inland s and in Asa. Minor. They are all by tu; known. composers, as is 
general with so many ol the Greek songs, and they bear the characteristics 
of the various provinces of Greece and Asia Minor, from which they have 
sprung. Here, for instance, ant the words of one of these poems : 

GO TO SLEEP. MY DAUGHTER, 

ASU 1 WILL GIVE YOU 
ALEXANPRLA IN SUGAR. 

wtSEtStt (old name for Cairo) is rice 

AS» CONSTASrmOPtE 

TOR YOU TO etnUH THREE YEARS. 

Ravel, in his incontparatilc style, lias also composed several delightful 
songs inspired by Greek original-. 

It is a. strange fact that the Greek, who hi many ways is such a complex 
creature, intensely enjoys the simple pleasures of life, In his leisure hours 
he is content to sit in the sunshine listen tug to and joining’ in songs and 
music. In company with his friends. Let us hope that it will be possible 
for him to continue his innocent pastimes in unbroken peace and in 
freedom for countless centuries to come. 
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SOME ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN GREECE, 
iboo-iffst 

h 

AJJTHljE M WOODWARD 

Travelled 5 oi I lie presen! generation have been provided with gndi 
fjjriiitits for visiting Greek linp that thrrir jotrrneys almost entirely brfc 
the additional inducement of tht prospect of adventure; and the very 
essence of adventure h the unexpected And yfct, to most of them, if 
they hive eves To ^ then? comes a filing of astonishment that reality 
can so far auryiaM expectation, whether it bk in the beauty of the natural 
setting, to which land, sea mid sky alike contribute, at in tin* abiding 
interest of the work* of nun. If this is true today, how much more vivid 
must have been rhe io^awakitt gamed by thorn pi/>noa» of travel m the 
Near East. who by their discoveries and their writings brought back to 
Western Europe an evre-increasing knowled^ of the lands and monu¬ 
ments of Ancient Greece. 

To tell their story at full length would be tins task of years* calling far 
expert knowledge in many fields hut it swais apjmpmte to the present 
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SOME ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN GR^CE IIJ 

citLa±fou iti bring together into a brief survey a few of the prtxnlj^iit 
ugurea anvoqg the Englishman wjn played cm active p.*rt in bnni;in£ thia 
knowledge of to their lellcm tomin virjrr- If we follow llir.tr 

activities through ihet three centuries from we gitd tjut they 

Lill into three periods, uadi cfoady definrd, anil exhibiting a distinctly 
dm;i .rtr Flic nrst, ending i:: t75i>, in a jvriuduf LtiJojjen-knt effort e 3no 
second, ending in rfi&i* tiro beginning of organized research. some¬ 
times subsidized by enlightened bodies, in-J le&dfog to fruitful co-opera. 
tkjn, wbkh is eKcaricnidly iiiUnuti^LiI, hut was abruptly dosed by tiro 
outbreak u! the War of ImlcpcJi Jcni'.o, and the third period, following the 
unaj establishment of the HfrUfflic kingdom in 1853, h marked by a great 
increase in exploration and research, in which |J» Utwcnuiicnt and the 
ncwty-fmmded Wdi^tfogiol Society of Athens display A steadily mirreas- 
~mg interest and enfhudasot, and the way b hasjiitably opened for the 
esfaiblishment of foreign Schools of _Vfchneo]j^ in Aihma. Thus. the 
Frcndi School was founded in i&jb. the German Institute in the 
American School « i Classical Studies in ifitJa* and the British School of 
Archaeology in i$$b. 

It is to the Jim of these periods that we nov ciao^s profitably devote 
nur attention, even if the knowlodge amtiired by the end of it semis to 
have reached only a modest standard. Nevertheless it embraces a 
considerable number of British traveUera who visited some pans of 
Grwctf, usually in the course of an extensive Eastern four, and published 
accounts of their advent ones and impressio ns, and so reveal iheir own 
characters as well as their interests. Some of their works rau to several 
editions, and o few were even translated into French, or German, or 
Dutch, but wb must admit that they may have owed much of their 
popularity to their accounts £>f Constantinople, and of the manners ami 
customs of the Turks, or of Jerusalem or of Egypt, rather than to thu^k? 
of Greek lands. 

It would he difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that which k 
afforded by two travelled, each of whom readied Constantinople by *ea B 
and. appftretilly without meeting each other, enjoyed the hospitality of 
ihe Bni kh Ambassador, Sir Thomas Glover, for seven! months during 
the yeara 1610-13. Tljt former, ikurge Sandy* (1578-1644). fifth son 
nf Edwin Sandy™, Arrhbbhop of York, travelled by wa Irani Venice by 
way of Corfu, Cepbakmia and Zante, without touching the Greek main-- 
Und, to Chins and Smmu, whence be completed hfe journey to tom 
d anti no pie in a «pongi- 4 bbcr 3 boa! from Symc, The next stage of his 
wander mgs Um>L: liim to Rhodes arid titimm to Egypt ; next, af ter vuiting 
Jerusalem and its surfomiditi^s, and then Cyprus and Crete, he was driven 
out Of his coarse hy a Storm to put in at Malta, returning to Romu by way 
of Eastern Sicily, Calabria and Naples. His appreciation of the scenery 
and tiro fertility of the (keek kbndi. which he visit'*,! k uccompajutri by 
a Vruailh of appropriate quotations from ..L^k-il authors, mostly Latin, 
together with a few from Homer. in a Latin version, That Latin 0 tea- 
tun: made more appeal to him than Greek n^-d not surjirise us. for his 
transLiiiuii of Ovid * MH4M$rpkaics into Englkli vtrs* was bug of the 
outstanding achievements of English scholarship of the ^vtmireiuh 
century, Hk classicinterests end not, howevur, bring him back to 
ilwfiteTOiCim lauds, since he crosscut fhe AlLmlin; in jfctf, and for most 

1 
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of the rest af his life played ait active part in the administration of the 
colony of Virginia. 

His onatemporarv. William Litllgow, of Lanark or la tor) > 

was a traveller of a to}’ different type: resiles* and of insatiable curiosity, 
hot-headed and in turns ^uenilous and uxtriosive, he preferred rather from 
perverseness than from poverty to travel alone, and when* possible on 
foot. He visited Greece on the hrst of his three European journey>. 
spending a short time on the nuutLiti'j. mil seeing a great tinny of the 
Greek islands, including Gist*. where lie stayedlor nearly twomonUis. In 
the Course of his third voyage he was arrested in Spain as a spy* and 
subjected to hideous tortures by the Inqnisltkm, from which he was lucky 
to escape alive, hftwfhltr*" t***y mcntii by the intervention of the British 
AmbasWfor. As might be exported, this episode to some extent colunrwl 
Ids whole outlook, and figure* prominently in the voluminous account of 
his travels, which was first printed in full in 163 ; with a dedication to 
King Charles 1, and entitled The Trtail Discttune of the Rare Adventures 
and PiuuJttU Peregrinatsom of long Nineteen* Years Travayies /torn 
S&HUnd tv the most famous Kingdoms in Europe, Asia andAffrk*. A 
brief extract from his account of the first stage of his journey in the More-i 
m&Y bti quoted in illustration o£ Ins inimitiijfc style After jny AnwaS 
in peterasso [i.e. Patras], the Metropolitan of lfelopfmesus, I left the 
turmovlitig dangers of the intricated lies, of Llie Ioncin ami Adriatic all 
seas, and advised to travel! in the firm* land of Greece, with a Caravan d 
Greeks* that was hound for Athens . , , In this Desalt way, I beheld 
many singular Monuments, itnd ruinoiia Castles, whose names 1 knew not, 
because t had an ignorant guide: 13ut this 1 remember, amongst these 
rockes uty belly was pinched, and wearied was my body, with the climbing 
of fastidious tnountaincs, which bred on small griofe to my breast Vet 
notwithstanding of my (Usttesse, She rememberance of these sweet 
seasonal Songs of Arcadian Sheeplieards which pregnant Poets have so 
well penned, did recreate mv fatigatfid corps With many sugred suji]hj- 
silions." Of Athens, where he stayed onlv four days before sailing lui 
Crete, he tells us merely of the wndi sire uf the town (fes* than two 
hundred houses), of life "Cftstfe which was formerly the Temple of 
Minerva", and o[ the hospitality anil friendly curiosity of his Athen ian 
hosts. 

In the course of the next sixty years we canuoi awe many r.uglOrK 
travellers in Greek Lauds, hut we ran unw Evw^nitt u fresh motive for 
their visits, namely the search for aurk-iit niiirhlts tmiaridi the palaces of 
Royalty and the mansions of the nubility, a practice pursued with far 
greater activity, ind success, in Rome in thr seventeenth an*! eighteenth 
centuries First of thi* das* of reflecting agents wa* WiHkm Petty, who 
was sent out by the Earl of Arundel, and strove turareaiyingly to satisfy 
his exacting dcinamU. ut first under the protection of, and actively aided 
by. Sir Thomas Hoc- oar Anitassufor ut Constantinople From ill* 
hitter's correspondent* w« t.«n follow Path' s visits to Smyrna in ifu* 
and to Greece, including visits to Alliens aiul the Pvkjponnwe, two years 
later; and we can also realize the rmbarr.’.ssmcnt caused to the Ambassa- 
dor by the no less urgent demaruh of the umr sort made by George 
YiUkrs, Duke of Buckingham, which constrained him tu rely on a number 
of Local agents, less 411:1 tiffed for their task than Petty was. But fate 
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willed that the Duke should die at thu assassin^ bands before hb marbles 
cnuld reach England, in tfisg, whilst th& Arundel marbles, after vicissi¬ 
tudes which we need not describe, mostly found a final resting-place at 
Oxford, The Navy. .is well as the Diplomatic Servici?. was vjmstknes 
used for the same purpose, for we Sind that Admiral Sir Knndm Oigby, 
whilst in Greek waters, obtained certain marbles for King Charles I, in 
ifiab. including an iosmbed base from Delos; and fifty years later another 
Ambassador to the Porte, the 3rd Ear) -rf Wiuclilbea, purchased a few 
statues for himself in Athens. 

In marked contrast to these collectors was (he atm of two famous 
travidJers who reached Grace in 1675. namely i^eorge Whelcr *tnd Dr, 
Jacques Spun, of Lyons, who explored the country methodic ally, though 
not very extensively, and each produced an account ->i what they saw. 
Whefor * bo^fo A Joanicy into Gf&tt (Folio, 1683), admittedly owes 
much to. hut is at timed independent of p Spun 5 w ork. which had appeared 
four years earlier. Their itinerary may be summarized thus: Zante, Delos, 
CouaiantiTjopky Bruuaa, Thyatira. Ephesra, Delphi. Corinth, Alliens and 
Attica, and both were dearly keen observers, with a lair background of 
classical learning. They give us for the first time a conscientious attempt 
to ctecribi the topography and monuments of Athens, which, though far 
from complete and often sadly incorrect, was mi suyxrEcdcil for nearly a 
century, and was followed uncritically by more than one of the writers on 
Athenian monuments in that interval Wilder. who was knighted in 
1**82 and made 1 Canon of Durham two year? later, died id 1723^ having 
attained a wril-earned repuutfon a* numismatist and botanist; and it 
would bt- rcgrel table if the part hi: played hi the rev-tnlmg of Greece tv 
his frUow-co un trymen were allowed to be forgotten- 

Fallowing the Venetian siege 01 Athens in ifk>7. and their conquest of 
tbr Mona which they hrdd until 1715. un English traveller has g}ven us 
an account of a visit to Greece during the next fifty years, buL the stream 
begins to flow steadily again before 1750. First fci order in this new 
epoch comes John MunjUgii, 4th Earl of Sandwich (1718-93), whose 
account of his ambitious cruise round the Medilemmean in 1738-39 was 
not. howrvi r. publish id until 1799, ^ ven yTr&rs after his itrath. It is 
possible that the editor nnv Jiave embtiUishotl thr (nrratfvF by adding 
some of the cbisrical quotations which aptlv illustrate it, but it must not 
l>e forgot ten that Sandwich himself was a promising scholar, who had 
spent two years at tunbridge* abet leaving Eton, ami the cure and 
iritdlLgencF with which lie copied sewral Grevk InscripLmnit at Athene, 
Ele Lists, Megara and Delos dirserv ■ warm conuu^fiihiLHwi. Tn Iik account 
“ f the Parthenon [which he calls "I^irthtuikiii ' no ^uggestfon is made 
1 hat tiu- sculpture in the jxrdirnenL* or "froatonus 1 ! as he n .Ah them, are 
tif the Roman imjj-?rikl peiind. *=. kid imfortuuaidiy stated by Spun 
eh kb book. <1 blunder which persisted in some quarters into the early 
nineteenth century Sandwich, who may not have known *•! that work, 
tu ore wisely hi-i brief Aeruuni of thou tm F.uis=mLis. to whum lie 
alio refers in hk ronr-rt idrmiftcuion of ihr ErLxbriieiiui. It is only 
n 1 ting toUfcaH hk domical ant! iirdiaeologidJ interests, for they sent to 
justify the title cd Sfiirmor 'vj^.fnrrfjsrgiv^n to \i hiinnis Attic inscription 

which hv brought buck and presented to hb Alum Muter. Trinity Cottage, 
Cambridge Hb aub^quen? career of public ..i-rvirc, culminating tn his 
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{enure of the Office of First Lord of the Admiralty in Lord North's 
Government (1771-82), winch brought down on him modi severe criticism, 
some of it no doubt unjust, is also memorable lor his active support of the 
great explorer, Captain James Cook, which ted to the Sandwich islands 
being named after him by their discoverer. Nor should we pass over ifl 
silence his serviced to mankind as the inventor of the sandwich. And we 
may well ask what other diameter in histon has had bis name per 
petuated by three such different discoveries? 

Almost immediately after him we find uoothrt energetic ami versatile 
traveller in the Near East, Richard Fottdtt (1704-65], who visited 
Cyprus, Crete and the Greek main laud in 1740, on his way back from a 
prolonged tour lasting several years, including a lengthy stay in Egypt. 
(A Description 0/ the- Mast and some nthcr Countries, 1743-45), We must 
not make the mistake of joiLpng his gift s of observation and learning in 
the light o! his misguided acceptance of Spoil's view of the date of the 
Parthenon pediments, which helped to perpetuate that strung.: heresy, 
and we may, with certain reserves, endorse Gibbon's description of his 
narrative ;is "a work of superior learning and dignity" We may recall, 
in proof of hb enterprise and curiosity, that he made two ascents of 
Vesuvius, and ou lus way back from his Eastern tour ventured, with hb 
compatriot William Windlinui, to explore the still unvisiled volley of 
Chainnnix; by their historic expedition to the Mvr de Glace they have 
earned immortal lame &s> the pioneers of British Alpinism. Resuming lib 
career in the Church, Pococke became Bishop ol Ossory in 1756. and of 
Meath only a few months before hb death nine years later, though these 
duties did not prevent him from travelling extensively into the remoter 
ports of Scotland as wdl as Ireland, and collecting an invaluable body of 
information, wind.; was Enver published until more than a century after 
his death. 

A contemporary of these last two men. by no means lacking m classical 
tastes, was Charles Ferry (t 698-4 7$oj. whose chief interests were in 
medicine and natural history. His Virus of the Levant (1743) shows an 
observant and scholarly mind, and may stm be read with pleasure. His 
later career is best known for hb learned contributions to the science uf 
medicine. 

Turning now, more briefly, to the period from ca. 1750 onwards, w« 
nur recall that a fresh impulse towards acquiring a fuller and more exact 
acquaintance with Greece iind its remains was aflotdrd by the formation 
in linden gf the Society of Dilettanti, in 1733. It?, original members, 
many of them belonging to noble families, had dl travelled ira Italy, and 
moody hail resided in Rome, where their interest in antiquities took the 
form of acquiring collections of scnlptnne, or finalkr objects such as gems 
or coma Bid a new line of action was initialed in 1751, w hen, tuider the 
auspices of tin* Society, James Stuart and Nicholas Revert started for 
Alhfiut to commence an exhaustive snrvev of all its remaining classical 
monuments, a talk to which they devoted two full and bur,- years- The 
first of the four superb folio volumes in which their work was published 
enrilkd The , 4 *hfWirt of A-Uievs, appeared in 176-; (the fourth nui till 
1818). and represents ^-landmark alike in the study of Greek art and in the 
evolution of aicWtctmal style. Now, in fart, the serious study of the 
architectural antiquities of Greece was provided with * scientific founds’ 
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tiuii, unJ tUa Cfaasic&f Revival In tbs architecture of Weston Europe 
.sprang into life and vigour. In 176^ Revett was ngain in Greek lands, 
this time accompanied by WiUnm Pars is arc hi t ect and draugh Umikit, and 
Riofarf Chandkrj one of the most dfeiognishtri classical scholars the 
day, Their task included die exploration and surveying of some ul tins 
great mined cities in Weston Asia Minor -uid the publication of their 
revolts was not long delayed * for to nun Antiquities* Vot I, appeared in 
1769, Chandler's } n>cnpti<m £5 Afttiquut in 1 774. jnd Iits scholarly but 
most readable Travels in 1775-76. in which bustle? a detailed itarraiive uf 
the journey in Ash Minor he gave a careful survey of the topography of 
classical Athene 

It need not cause surprise that in the latex yeore of the eighteenth 
century, and m the first two decades of the nineteen ih, there was a steadily 
Increasing number cd Englishmen ol means and education who trunk* - their 
way to Greece, and. as far as W44 permit red by the tirciimstances ol the 
times, which included the difficulties ol travel caused by the Napoleonic 
Wars, lielp.d in tlie task of interpreting its p isl glories Familiar though 
many uf these nim are, it would In? unfair to them and misleading lu the 
reader to pass over dll their names tit silence. Among the outstanding 
contributions made by them to kaming :tre the writings of Colonel \V M. 
Lcakuj by far the most ;tc- Knplidtevl ihtopretfT, in his lime, of the 
topography of Ancient Greece; the researches of the gifted young architect 
Charles Cockerell, who assisted in the disco very of the sculptures of the 
temphs of Aegina and Has&ac. and of Sir William Geil, topographer and 
antiquary’, whose extensive travels were in parr sponsored by the Society 
of Dilettanti. Among the travellers whose works contained ,tbo coloured 
lustrations depicting the Greek landscape we may single out Edward 
Dodwoil (1767-1832), whose Greek journovs were mostly made in 1^05-6. 
during which he incidentally carried out some small excavations in Attica 
and at Corinth, i&iirf II. W. Williams, who visited ihe country in e S17 4 
gifted, and sdiciirly mist, wh *.*&£ ^kill won frit him the name of "Grecian 
Williams". 1 

Besides tliese distinguidicd figures, and many others whom Z ntusi 
reluctantly pass over, it remains ti> afftidc to two men who were destined, 
in very different ways, to play a still more important part in the intectcuirsje 
ol England and Greece. In lSoo there appeared at Athens the skilled 
and trusted agents of Thomas Bruce, 7th Earl of Elgin {t766-1^41). 
lately appointed Ambassador at Const an tin ople, whose activities in the 
next lour vears resulted, after many delays, anxietk* and dkapj>oint- 
mentis, hi the Parthenon sculptures and many other marbles from the 
Acropolis being benight to London and nltimaidy acquired by the British 
Museum, it would not be luting to discuss here the tegal or moral aspects 
of tbe interpretation of the permiLi obtained by Lord Elgin from the 
Sultan, but as a mutter of historical fact we must admit lliat bis activities 
not only utforded a fresh impulse to Hrifish and foreign sdiolirs to study 
Greek antiquities un the spot, but also that the resultant display of the 
marbles in London gave a fresh inn inti ve -md cntbcafagfl to artists and 
sculptors by bringing before them in a. cesdble farm, and far the first timt-, 
the sablimcst creations of tltc Greek sculptors" art: and, moreover, that the 


1 Two k4 hn Umwlngi, F^i. it ju*I j 4, m rrprpd^ood m l^i-nx Ltciu* pj*. iu iwUu. 
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marbles themsjivEs were tbc^by saved from the risk of further damage* or 
pilfermg ur tiidper^il, and possibly from more complete destruction by 
hostile uct during the War of ImkrpondcQce. 

The other name, with -which my brief survey ends. a. of course, that of 
Lord Byron. Let us glance at hh life in Athens, as depicted in a letter 
whiten in January iSi 1 to fits friesid Hodgson, alter W return from 
Constantlnopfe^ wltuii, it may be recalled, he was staying in the Capuchin 
fun vent butt round the Monument of Lrowratts. and iiut. as on hi$ earlier 
visit, with. Mine Maois. iL l have u variety of a^uathlance r French, 
Danes. German, Greek, Julian mid Turkish* and have contracted an 
alliance with Dr; Bruiatedl of Copenhagen, a pretty philosopher a- you'd 
wish to see. Besides I am on good bertns with some of my countrymen 
here. Messrs. Grahamt- and Kaygartfi. :md I have in pay a Bavarian Baron 
named Lynch . . . who limns knds&qies (or the lucre of gain. Here 
sdso are Messrs. Fiott, Cockerdi and Forster ah ol whom I know. and they 
am all Vastly aimiable and accomplished- 1 am living in the Capuchin 
Convent. Hmettus before me h the Acropolis behind, the temple of Jove 
on my right, the Stadium ui front, the town to the left, di, Sir, there's a 
situation. there's your pfr ttiregqucl nothing like that, Sir. in Lunnoiu no 
not even the Mansion House.” i bis was the visit during which inspired 
by his visits to Marathon and Salami^ be "dreamed that Greece might yen 
be free" a but it was still only a dream, and we cannot pref l-tkI that he 
tiitfn foresaw the part he was to pky twdve years bier in snaking his 
drva.ni iuki a reality. While the other tetoters in mv brief story one 
and all helped to reveal the past and depict the present u£ Greece, Byron, 
while fts.it deaf to such appeals, looked with prophetic inspiration to its 
future. 


BIBLIOC BAFHICAL NOTE 

In addition to Hie tv^rfk■-. oil-ei tinfk£c] £il*ne. tlic (nUoiving kxt *yi Liii^ .vbich 
nuvkctf go claim to Sj* exhaustive, nay pwr acceptable to readers wishing 
to gain a fuller ucqEiauitanCtr with British travellers in Greek tnndi id the 
catty nbirl-tenth century; 

Dodweu,. Howard A Qmtkxl tm-l Ti^gntphtwl It ur Though G?ttct r 
3 vtib. 410, 

GfilL, Sift WhxtAtt- Uiv^fZry of ilrts S , 4to iStO. S^rmtivt &f j 
Jmtmry 1* tk* Afar# ttvo. liaj. 

Iiqbijousii, J C [Lord Brighton] A Joutttn TMrcugh Albania (mf.) to 
Cm&tnkmpk Dtmug ih? Yt,ns j nd Libo. 4to. 1S13, 

HoU^ND, IL Trdivd* Iff tkf Ionian Ides, Albania (etc,) ik* V*m 

xSu fl-jiif 1813. 4I0. 1S15- 

Hcciies, T, S. Traprl* ut Si&ty, Gr&te and At bam a iSio {and edo,, i&^oy 
[Illustrated with plafe train drawing* by C, EL CockcrelL] 

Uloksitt. P JL Jfrr Idioms «/ n GliunknE TcuVr Fstaur P^rk (?/ 

Grtfw, Ttsrkry ami It-riy. Mtidr iw Yt&rs i>sSaid id to ; vula. 8vo 
1&2T, [iLii a few ooknOvd pbts of 

1 Jk\ k e, CousvrL VV M Tkt Topvgrmpky of Aikmt iSat. 7 rm-rti m JAr 
3 vols. 11=30. fti aVoriAcfu Gff^ 3 vclU. 

Mo^ni n/ siDot. i ^4 fx 
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WjiIjksos, R, Memoir? Rilahng tti Bmp**# and Asiatic Titrkey. etc, 4tp r 
1^17 [^iil! *<Lu.* i$iS], rii fttnous CniMfrtcJ a/ rttf East, 4to. 

jJkto* 

Wilkins, W. 4 ^mbrn 2 r^ tSil?. 

Wjujahs, H W- Jforf/f in fiWv. Crmr, «mcf Ionian Isimvdi. & vols- 
S vo lEdinbtiigfcj i3ao. 5*J^ Ffcffif to Gme* with Clascal Iilu&irali<iti&+ 
z vote Folio* i$z9 r [Coloured plates.] 

Words vvuKru, Chh. iifaif <i*ui Attica. 1S36, [With numerous iilietm- 
tkiiis,] 

Fur travelers who were also collector* of Greek (and Roman) marbles, a 
lull and entertaining arcoant is to be found in Adolf MEcliEiclis, Anei&U 
Mirths in Grwat Britoh a {English traDsla&im, Cambridge* i&Sat, pp. i-aoy. 
For A fully documented account oi the acquisition of the Elgin Marbles, sec 
' Lord Elgin amt fits Collection”, by A H* Smith. Jvurtml of HtU*me Studm. 
XXXVI *iyiG)< pp* The Letter oi Ijord Byron to HudgsOll, quoted 

belongs to the British School of Archaedlogj at Athene, and is reprinted 
m ^*uT» 4 jf vf th* BS.A ti XXII ilpiti—1?>}, pp 107 £f- 

The writer's thanks arc due tea the society for the PromotIon of Hellenic 
Studies lar t ht krait of riidts front which hove t«n laki-n. 

A. *t W, 
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THE FIRST POET OF MODERN GREECE 

by 

PfiOIESSOT j. S, JIAVltOGORDATO 

It L- nut possible tu draw Any dear dividing lute* between Aik ten t. 
Mediaeval and Modem Greek litcraturc except by reference to historical 
0 vent3. for the tuiipi^u itself has had a continuous development kom the 
earliest times to the present day Modern Greek literature therefore may 
be regarded as beginning with tlic Validation by the three Pruteetbig 
Powefs, England, France and Russia, of the Greek Kingdom—or rather 
with the outbreak of the War of IndcpeodaBce which led to it; and Solomos, 
who is actually the lust poet in this period, has remained by genera] 
consent the greatest poet of Modem Greece. 

Dionysitrjt Solitmos was bom In the Inland of Zante in 1798, in that 
decayed and Ifclknkeil Venetian aristocracy of which on admirable 
picture is given by Mr Rom illy Jenkins in his hkttrapby of the poet, 1 
His Lurdly is said to have settled in Crete as early a* the fourteenth 
century and to have migrated to the louiui Islands w hen the Turks pot 
an end to the Venetian occupation of Crete in t6tw) For the refugees 
fruru 1 rate the Ionian Islands. Zante and Corfu, were a stage on the way to 
Venice, a stage which was within waving distance of the Gm?k mainland; 
while this Greek population with their superficial Ve&etkm culture pro* 
vided a famili.tr environments The Islands had |ms$£ti from Venice tq 


'Diempiui i* b? R<*ni% TmVir^. I’untrri^, rw* I «t fcteJHried to Hf, 

J^jtkiDj far mcbuDy nil Ifee hiti&zphkd tntorawu™ m ibii paptf. 
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Jfjipyk-mi m J7, and afiei thr fdH if JJafHjknn came trndiT th^ pr<‘- 
tectum of England. so that for the premier part of Sris hie th* poet was a 
British subject. And t{ from Corfu and /ante the way bd back to Crete, 
where in tilt: ^vetiieenth century Greek popular literulme had made a 
fiwd showing, Iran Crete it can bo fully wed back to Omkinthiopb, and 
from CfHTSiiitantinopli" to Kkjiu? and AlejtaiiAiriu and Athens r Die very 
yxbtenoa ot this continuous if sometimes thin stream of Greek popular 
literature is enough to refute the surest bn often muk* thqt Stdomos had 
himsdf tri create, out of an illiterate local dbk-i:t. the Language in which 
hb poems ivure written. He stiidkd in Italy, his duikst works were 
writti n in Italian. and it was only on his return it-r> Xante in t&iS that hu 
lie^an in write poems in Gtwk. But his hesitations were not due to the 
want -d l common Greek v^Tmctilar, understood by all the Greeks in the 
work! They were caused by his doubts as to whether such a colloquial 
instrument, degraded by the common uses of evav&y lile T was net too 
' lf7w J ' for the highest poetry. His difficulties were exactly analogous to 
th: difficulties of Wordsworth* who twenty years earlier had determined 
to abantiun the poetic diction of the eighteenth century and write in ''the 
real language of men". Indeed there could be no better introductiou to 
an understanding of the laqpttage question lit Greece than a reading of 
Wordsworth's famous preface to the second edition of Lyrical Ballads 
(ihooj "My purpose was to imitate, md„ as far as pi^ibk, to adopt the 
very language of men/ So similar is the attitude of the two men to their 
poetic task that while Wordsworth, as an example of poetry in which ' ths 
w?jrds, and th* order of the words, in no vmy differ from the most unim- 
passioned cmiversatkmA quotes a stanza from the ballad of Tfat Ba l 
IYktuI, Sulumos {in hk prose dialogue m Uie language question) refers 
to the Tret an ballad of Thu Fair ShBpk&tless* It is even mure remarkable 
that So!iunr>s. in one of hb notes to the Odr to Liberty, in reply co critics 
who hfld censored his veraheation, says that (he beauty of verse is not a 
turchimical trick but ri an uveribwiiig of the souT; which Is extra¬ 
ordinarily like Wordsworth's wtdbkmrwii d afinki nti " all gixKl poetry h ihe 
spontaneous overflow of powerful ", 

Thr finst poems of Salumos we**? written in Italian .;■ hb earliest poems 
in Greek were written soon after ids return to Zanies fci ltd ft. Although 
the Greek Revolution did not break out till i&i the whole of Europe, and 
especially Italy, was still feffmrnttng with the nationalistic ideals of the 
French Revolution p when these reached Grwca one of the natural centres 
h‘r ihdr diuuiion the jintikt of Epirus, with Efts wealthy capital of 
Jan ina—the richness of Epirote geld embroideries and silvswtirfc was 
noticeable at the recent Greek Exhibition in London—and this district 
# was in constant communication with the adjacent islands of Corfu, Xante 
and Cefaionia. One of thr lust psK'ins In whkh be tried, while rvluimjig 
ti:.: sim 1< [i tiguajgr.-, lei break a wav from the them* - >! folksong was ah 
ins?enui’Ua little poem defending the innocence of a young girl "who was 
driven by localI sunder , or perhaps by hopeless love for him, to poison her- 
sdf 1 hb h Urn cmb:uir;^.>[Hg in sentiment to he translated here, but it 
established Im hj-.'al rep mtrt feii os a Greek poet. Mure congenial to 
mrvdem t :iste are the two that followrxL Hie First ta called Xantkout *— 
whirh exactly translated means Bfomtie—m that the transit tor has had 
to jubititiiti* 4 imtnc with fewer discordant associations. 
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MARGARET 

I saw Margaret 
Late yesterday. 

Slit' went on the? boat 
Gomg far away. 

1 A wind was blowing 
The sail, as white 
As a dove spreading 
Its wings for flight. 

Her friends st^nd 
With a smilu or a sigh. 

And she with a handkerchief 
Waves goodbye. 

i 

Her handkerchief waving 
I stood then; to see 
Till the distance took it 
Away from me. 

Soon and very soon 
No one could say 
Was i t a sail 
Or the white spray. 

Sail and handkerchief 
Vanished in the deep. 

And I was weeping when 
Her friend* began to wrap. 

Not for the boat. 

Not for the w hite sail, only 
1 wept for Margaret 
So far and so lonely. 

No teiirs for the little boat 
And it* sail so white 
Only for Margaret 
With her hair so bright. 

The nest h called Agrt&riitt § The Unknown, and h equally simple in 
melody and soctimenf; 


Who can it b* 
Whitedikd desc^nding p 

Who is it wending 

Down from the bill? 
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Now as the maiden 
Slenderly parae$, 

Evert the grasses 
Flowering spill 


Open for her 
Their Imdircesses* 
And all their tresses 
Eagerly sway, 


As if in love, 

"Tread on ns, only 
Leave ns not londy" 
Seeming to say. 

Lovely liei lips, 

Red as the rose is 
When it uncloses 
On the me tree. 


Whan the day breaks 
In the dawn breailiiu? 
A dewy wreathing; 
Lovely to see 

Over her breast 
iler flowing hair 
Shines bright and fair; 
More lovely still 

Ole shining of 
Her laughing eyes 
That from the skies 
Blueness distil. 


Who is the maiden 
Slenderly wending 
In while descending 
Down frnni tine Mil? 


Neither of these graceful trifles is in itself a masterpiece. But they are 
written with much greater art than would at first sight appear; and even 
m a translation it can be dimly undcrytood that tin? literary skill which 
1'■**-*■■* the sigh of iUrztsrrt to tins toothlessness of Th* Unkn u r. is 
something diliertm from th- instinctive expression of ihr fplkaortF 
IJajrslxikB note in Grwfc poetry, and the timpk- melody fraZ 

SS£* Moi.utim sweetness with which Greek poetry for the hrst ttuw 
HUCI3 thunwicni ERTOpean tradition, reminding us of *inin tif the earlv 
verses of Edgar Allan Poe: of Father Mahon vs 
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Bells at SEmdoiL 
Thai sound so grand 00 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river . 


of.Sr WalterSwtts: 

Where shuD the lover rest 
Whom the fares sever 
Frans his true maiden's breast. 

Parted for ever? 

Where through graves deep and high. 

Sounds tlie far billow; 

Where early violets ibe 
Under the billow 

—a melody capable of rising in dignity to Matthew Arnold s: 

Tb Apollo comes leading 
Hb choir, the Xinc. 

Hie leader ts fairest. 

But all are divine* 

The charm of such lyrics probably lies partly in the fact that they repre¬ 
sent the first breaking: up by conscious literary art of the long fifteen- 
nyLiable lines of the popular'song which seem always to come naturally 
to European lips. It is not of course possible to trace any direct trans- 
mission from the tetrameters of AitMtidriii and Aristophanes to Modem 
Greek and English ballad metres. Ko connection can be proved, and 
there is a big jump from the aiident quantitative to the modern accent ttal 
tetrameters, even if the jump was made easier by the transference of tile 
ancient Greek metres to Home, w here accentual verse, as in the native 
Saturnian, was familiar But the resemblance between ancient and 
modern catalectic tetrameters must represent a tea! affinity in .ill Euro¬ 
peans, ancient and modem, of rhythmic sensibility. The fiftecner K in 
its iambic form, in Enaiish: ballads like B^rbisj AiUn, and in the Appren¬ 
tice* Song, 

The tumbling rivers now do warm for little boys to paddle, 

The sturdy steed now goes to grass and up they hong his 
saddle, 

h exactly the s-imc as the Apolitical" viarse tetrameter catalectk) 

of 1 he Greek ballad from the sixth century to the twentieth. The fifteenet 
in its trochaic form begins with Archilochus m the seventh century u,=_ T 
and comes right down to the modem American 

fl Daughter, da ug liter T lie's m love and you're in love 
and low* is grand"! 
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f,r.is ,ttnet (Mi *uHgj*fm irwjyii awatr*/ cu: antti. 

trouble Shout the shorfcTbed quatrains which ir* the nrst 

SSU?SS^? tl ? th * folk rb , vlhm is lhj it >< » «trcmdy difficult 
iXLtfL ^ ,ty or ««o rl*m. In such short quatrains 

SSS^SSi! % T £,h T&' " d 11 b ^ mark of his stature S a 
KffjHi* *]* •*“”*“■ struggles of \m countryman nti the mainland filled 
hwnwilh^tch a continuous excitement that he was able to pour out i$3 

} SW Mam in ima^eiy or dignity* There arc 
} oi co ?® deRlM * l«'gth whidi do succeed, using 
T?S^‘? 1 ***** WE?lght md P“*». b Carducd’s bvrm 


d te, i/i? i nsert 
i'ritteipia imrrtettio, 
HtiUria t tptriio, 
Ragi/me a ,t 'mso 


Anoihcr k Sheilev’s J/«fnr of Anarchy, b gi stentaa. It was tic 
btter Su SgMteij the metre tevl iq trie following translation 

, s i °*^^ of Ll ^temately rhymed qicdrabs. The 
transhrUon also departs From the origbnf In rejectee the word “Hail" 
TOere is sum billing awkward in modern English b savbe ''Hail" even if 
It be tu the apparition of Liberty liersdt - u ■ CVtQ d 


Ves. I know thee by till* blade 
Flashing, by the undismayed 
Flashing eves and fearful brand. 
Grimly compassing the land. 

Risen from tile sanctified 
Hones of all the Greeks who died. 
As thy courage made them free. 
Liberty, *re follow thee! 


In that dark and dreadful place, 

Iti shame, bitterness and disgrace 
You waited till one voice should i ry 
"Come agab. sweet Liberty." 

faiiig the iv,riling for that call. 

And ^11 was dart arul silent, all 
^liroutltf] m terror's glucirav slimJu 
Low in I ear bn slavery' laid. 

.Misery] and nothing fell 
L- console you. but to tell 
i>f the gnnrkur that is gone. 

And In telling still to moan. 
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Tarried still and tarried lung 
Any word of freedom’s tongue, 

You must wait and you must stand 
Desperate beating band on band. 

Saying, O when from the dead 
Desert shall t lift my bead? 

From above only replies 
A nobe of tears and chains and db. 

Am! then sometimes ytni would raise 
From your tears a raistv gaze; 

Blood is on your robe that recks 
With the life-blood of the Greeks, 

In your blood-stained tobe I know 
Secretly you then would go. 

Seeking out in foreign lands 
Other strong and friendly hands. 

All alone yon fonnd the track. 

All alone yon wondered hack; 

Never easy b the lock. 

When the needy ^aiid and klMfrk. 

One wept on your breast one made 
Promises to bring yon aid— 

Wept, and left you imrelievcd. 

Promised yon, and still deceived 

III ere were others—O wlmi gladness 
Filled them when they saw your sadness! 

Hard of be;irt they said. Away, 

Find your children if you may. 

Wearily your step you traced 
Back again as il in haste 
Once more to tread the same 
Stones and grass that gave you fame; 

Humble and luxomfbrtad 
You must turn your sorrowing head, 
like a bcggarmakl who bore 
A heavy life from door to door. 

Yes. but now with struggle* wild 
Rt*r* up your every child, 

Seeking with his taW breath 
Either victory or d&ith. 
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When it saw your fierce oncoming 
The verv sky which hurt been glooming 
In your native land to grow 
Fruits and fibers for the fr*e. 

Grow serme: and underground 
Suddenly arose a sound 
Answering- you from afar, 

The voice of R4gas crying war. 

And all your sacred haunts replied 
With warm salutes on every side, 

From every mouth there seemed to sUt 
A cry that flamed in every heart. 

As far a? many an island, far 
As each Ionian sea-girt star 
The ay vni heard: m malty lands 
For joy the}' lifted tip their hands. 

Even where their hands were siflJ 
Fetter^! by the gaoler's sMI* 

Vi "here upon each brow is writ 
The mark of freedom"& counierfeit. 

Rb?n from (lie sane tified 
Bones of all the Greeks who died. 

As of old thy valour be, 

G Liberty, we follow thee! 


• * 


Pirst published at Mesolunghl in the Hymn was reprinted in ihe 
following year as a supplement to Lhe second volume of Faiuiid's collection 
of Greek folksongs, and ^jo became known ah over Europe. * 1 

It was m the following year that he wrote the funeral epigram on the 
proud little Island of l^ara which, after taking a leading part in the 
naval incidents of the Revolution, had been captured by the Turks and 
punished by a savage masa^re of all the male inhabitants and nearly as 
many of i£e refugees from the neighbouring islands* The sit lines on 
the Lai&slroph f 0 / PtJfd are as Clascal in fnrm and sentiment as anything 
he ever wrote. 


On the Island* blackened stone 
Glory pates all akme. 


1 UrsiMi *1*3til l96i dull Hi# $nl &pf tiaittxi w! Fa us |faJnn*tc Etnu h* the iwt'-i 
fn-nU * tbr* Gntk H 4 dm] itfiLm. Stv*n znmmt ("Sm t-4 8 

tj F iOr train!. Ird by Hwlmnl SirpT ic£ lu A hmlnfc n ->E ftaniid *-i n r Jt, 

try Mr, CcjmiM-70 IfikcfcEiuMi m mc-tatal in ha H>;k flfrad . f *] ti^| uC-t 

l mock tny own trin^tum *tt*eh b & j- T j« iml H- d ta tt*l oricr. 

MW *A*a>*« MW, hy fri* fa Ml Oft tf * ' - 
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flunking on the shining dead. 

Wears a garland on her head 
Of the btUe that is f Quad 
Green upon the wasted ground. 1 

4 » l i 4 

Solomon Steady famous. bf t Zanto after a family quarrel in iS^B, and 
vfltnl in live in Corfu, where for thi* next twenty-nine years he was a well* 
known figure in ArtglreHetefliG swiety. quarrelling and drinking a great 
deal, and continually talking about and occasionally drafting, in I talihm. 
ideas for great poem. He was remote tram the political movcmsits nf 
thi! Greek mainland. The Greece which had kindled Ms youthful fire 
had beta the ideal pattern of the Revolution, and he took no interest in 
the turbulent little kingdom of King Otho, He was very popular with 
the ladies of the High Cxamnissjontic's court H bat he had no love affairs* 
He always preferred to keep young women at a safe distance, swathed 
in a great deal of white mtaslin* and if possible appearing oat of the 
moonlight over the sea K and symbolic of sometMng or other very roman ik t 
he never quits knew what* When there was a difficulty over the supply 
of his favourite wine from Zuntc, he is said to have taken to whisky ; and 
after that he became mure Ilian ever incapable of thinking what these 
dream figures were symbolic of- After his death only some oet^siqnal 
verses, a lew beautiful lines without context, and a number of disjointed 
fragments qf psychological rather than poetical interest were found tc 
fill up the collection of his works* Yet he remains in passion and Origin¬ 
ality els well ^ in time the first of Modem Greek poets. 

★ 

MODERN GREEK SHORT STORIES 

by 

mm A E TCH ES 

The jnndzm short stories of Greece are olive* with the sights and 
suutids iif the country, the tang of sea uni iniumt tin air, ami the 
passion, courage and generous gotxhhumiur of the people. No one can 
claim that such tale* are insignificant in their inihum^ though com 
pamtrvely few have been translated. 

My frbittl the late Edward J. OBrien. required .tr a ■ mnoi^ur *A 
the short story in England and Amcnr-i who aid so much to eacaatrage 
recognition of Like short story as an art form, maintained that the jtnry 
most have a Life of its own; it mint be organic: No kfea of ttm miter 
supwirbnjicjiiked. upon a madihiMn&de plot would do. Like Elizabeth 
Kuweit, he looked, fur a creation thoi come from the inner life- of th* writer 
and from such a conception precipitaied its own birth* 

The short stories of Greece se^m to me to came not only from the 
i nner Lives of their writers, hut to breathe thv very spin! ol Greece. 

1 Mais^ Gr*tk udmwi ul ScJMdrtL cajiitki ihn* liawf df prtkal boxdty *1 •#*& ai <tl 
pmhnk feu* Prel a M whtiJmd S^ub*, k mtMl to bi* 

H. 
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Compare them with *0-called stories by certain English writers which 
nrr in reality sketches embroidered by attrui Live writing. The Greek 
tale* pot to =kine sudt empty pretty writrn;; with as litUe significance as 
practice stitches on a child's sampler lacking rite pattern o l a skilled 
embroideress. Such Tentative sketches without hymning or end pose as 
short stories here, and their locators are often O'Vip^fVued as writers to 
be watched. Such sketches liave ephemeral £ homes. They are often the 
precocious prattling of sdl^entrcd expressionists taught by psycho* 
analysts to dissect the mood of the moment, or they are the clever observa¬ 
tions of reporters, the authors ol these fragments have not the rare 
talent—to illuminate the passing mood wi trod significance in the 
trivial—of the late Katherine Mansfield, or the knowledge of human 
nature of Turgenev and Tchehov, whom the more pretentious of them 
unjustifiably profess to Follow. Lacking such gifts their sketches cannot 
live. In rightly breaking away Iram the British Victorian tradition 
which regarded the short story as a novel cut down, they have erred in the 
opposite direc tion by regarding the short story us a medium iar tile trivial 
alone. 

The Greeks* an the other hand, do not iimgiiie that limitation of words 
necessarily imposts limitation of subject. They' see no n^ed to restrict 
themselves to the trivial. Their stork* are based on the elemental, so 
they have life. Their writers shape and cut; $o they have form, without 
which no short Story can he satisfying. 

A story concerned with the carefully written musings of an egoist who 
watches the hurrying ol a fly across the wind >w-pane may be entertainfng 
upon a first readings but ooe is more likely to remember a story based on 
the conflict of gppa and evil, man's battle with the elements :md his own 
passions. or a boy s decision to forswear the rdigk* of lus fattier* in 
romantic Jove for a daughter of Islam. 

Powerful themes such as these form the basis ol Modern Tales of the 
Creek Islands, by Argyris Eftaliotb. which lose little of their charm in 
Dr. W. H D. Rome’fi translation. Such tales will live when light 
sketches, like yesterday f s newspaper. will be forgot ten. 

These Greek stories by an author who came from Crete deal with 
dementai themes. In Aunt Yunnaula the writer simply describes ihe 
coming of two Turks for shelter from the storm to frhe- home of a Greek 
woman; ihe Turks laugh cruelly when they nod .dune; the woman u 
adzed and carried out of the house; her hitdvmrl coming to her rescue, is 
mentally wounded in the struggle, later the woman gets the Turks 
bank into the house out of the pouring rain. She cbddea to use strategy 
ti> avenge her ijushaxul s death. She telL. them there ss no causer for fear 
now that her husband is out of the way. Why not wait till the rain k 
over ? She pes these travellers food which they devour with relish and 
plenty of wine to which she has added spirit. When they have drunk 
well ala- kill* both of them with a cliojrper : and after burying their 
bodies with her unde s help, flees far feum her own district 

The story is given poignancy and truth by the woman's nar ration of 
the episode many years bier to the youthful daughter of the master for 
wIhctti die is servant, when the girl clamours to know about her youth. 
The drama is tense and stark / it is him died with superb simplicity 
Fierceness and tenderness arc shown. It k on* of several tales by the 
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v.a: Iior dial b^i£ iViliii’Sj ty txiis Greeks' S>eE lll viL>'^o: during the 
Turkish n&gttinh 

Their rmjragn through history in tights against mmyvhdBring odds and 
thvk formnde midL fc r impression aro described by one of rhe cfLaractms In 
Patmyi? K£ayanm$ t Th* Abbot siys simply " "Our ra--o lias as many 
lives as a cat, and if tljorc s only one dre p of the blood left, it will grow to a 
slehigc and overflow the land, " 

Thb Lab. like- that of j4*mf y-.imiwdW k is concise, All lhe stories of 
Argyri4 Eft alien ii hare this quality and, like Somerset Maugham’s 
Kntfjah stories, they have the rin^ of truth, whether they describe the life 
hi the Greeks iu limes of uppivssinn or this normal happy days af light- 
hearted peasants. 

Ibrxkaa, the start of a young Greek s tore for the beautiful Turkish 
girl of wham he catches a glimpse at lup window, has the ecstasy of first 
love, The mother's curse put upon her boy upon his renunrialton uf his 
religion for Islam brings tragedy upon himsdf and others. The super¬ 
stition of p^Lsaiits in some of the isles is symbolized here just as the 
reward for evil which brings judgment upon in individual in this mortal 
life Is emphasized. A s a man so,;"-. yn xkjiit he reap. 

It is only two or three storks that speak of life under the Turks. The 
majority picture the daily life of nsheraien and other seafaring men, of 
taliago folk, of the fruiUunuer tending hLs grapevine* on the hilhsides 
Ihere ts the uattirultain of many powerful American -.torfe, but the 
realism, though none the less true, T certainly he* cmcL 'These are no 
American staaes of life in the raw with perhaps enmity for cruelty’s soke. 
Tile Greek stories depict realism and everyday life through i tie foot's 
ey*s_ Tlic men may bo wicked; thev may be simple, but they ore nut 
coarse. 

Depth of feeling is suggested as simply ns t3ie heightened emotiam* m 
the beautiful pm$e of the liibto. Mark the simplicity of this passage in 
Pamtyix Kvfayiuinis* ’“There were two things in rht world that this man 
loved j !iis country and his daughter/ 1 

I he return of a proilig;iI to his ns other is gravely -t^jf cbannihgZv 
■k*j:rih«L A sacrament it was to me, the holiest sacraiuent of my life, 
when one kks wiped out the errors of a lifetime/* la each story there js 
simple slaLem-.‘Ht without anmdal emphasis. Tlie luirratiw is direct, 
the style lucid. 

The^e storks show the g€iograpby of Greece as well as the day-to-day 
livns uf tba- peasants.,. their hospitality, their intensity of Wling. Tba 
reader T evw iu tnmidation, can smell the^-a. watch the vprav dash against 
tlie Islands, He can picture men in die caiques mid the fish in thrir 
rtei&. He can observe men and tfcttc donkeys working long hours in the 
vineyard*. He can smell the grape* He can see the putter at his wheel 
imd imagine the babd of dty markets. He is reminded that the people 
of (Greece with suck a glorious heritage hare retained their spirit. 

Skilfully* with perfect b^Lmc*, the writer has sex the movement of the 
peasant \ life against the nauiras background. CarefolJy the drama is 
shaped to its end. It is at utiev tlic story af the peiMJH and the story of 
Grace. 

These stories ore graphic in their presentation of a proud island 
|wpk. of a race that has always given its highnst and bust to the world* 
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But Ehtv will not surpass two trut; stories of youfig Gluck Imy;- given sis 
during tin* war and illustrative of the gallant stand made by a hwve and 
sobering race. One bov dislodged the hated Gomans from a budding 
from which Alfc-J tioups after hitler editing had failed to mow them. 
This brave, ingenious boy climbed the root and dropped a parcel down 
the chimney It contained a beehive. The ywartr. of bees drove tin* 
startled Genua ns from the house out on to the Allied guns. 

To quote Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the other boy, a child shoeblack, 
sau a German officer fire over the heads os a rewd oi people who were 
throwing favours to British soldiers who bad l*ecu taken prisonw. "The 
boy dashed up to the Goman officer, opened his shirt and baring bis duet, 
cried proudly; "If you must shoot. shoot tJurtV’ 

Such courage caused tJu officer to pot up his revolver and shake the 
Greek boy's baud. 

Modern Greek short stories are gold; these stones are immortal. 


MEMORIES OF THESSALY 

by 

A- H. t>- 

Tms brief description of a. fittle-known part of Thessaly dates back to 
nearly a generation ago, Thessaly is still, in many respects, mi touched 
by modern conditions, although education has spread and oirnmmikatikuis 

improved. .... . . „ 

The coming into general usc of the motor vehicle throughout the Near 
East, and the accompanying necessity of mads, has tevolutionKcd the 
lives of the people mid brought to them many ideas anil commodities 
formerly undreamed of before this link with the outride world became a 
feature of thdr country-side. Thus, in those days, very few outsiders or 
foreigners ever pendratid to tbu remote villages scattered about the dopes 
of the iVlioiL range. Mules and donkeys conveyed the peasants fawn one 
hamlet to another—the mount rin tracks being unsuitable for less sure- 
footed !][,rse>—in fart, during the depth of winter when the snow Iks in 
jrtent drifts, ranny villains were oitimy cut of! from one another. 

B Tie views from the eastern paris of Pdion are exceedingly beautiful. 
Taken for granted by the inhabitants, who have never known anything 
diiierent. they fill the stranger with delight. The lovely landkckid hay 
til Volo lies below with tbe island of Euboea beyond. and. in the blue 
distance, the peaks of Parnassus, often capped with snow or doud. To 
the nrirrh, the plain of Larissa, merges into tbe Vak ol Tvmpe, and tbe 
dim shaped of Olympus and .u»j*.*=-r hi evt-r-diaiigiitg lurmonbrs of 
purple and blue. Ill ilus foreground, lower spurs of tlie Fdkw range jot 
out and frame this pXoSLJect The hill-sides m spring are out vast rockery 
where crocus and cydamro, auhretia, anemones of every hue, irts-'s, 
muscari, primroses, violets and a thousand other flowers rejoice the sight 
and carpet tile ground. In the autumn, too, there is a riot of colour, and 
then the cultivated land lias its share The vineyards ;tre a mass of 
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•.fun* hi. purple and g(-]■ f. Thf servico tress ‘ok? on gorgeous tints, 
jnil the Spankfi dmstnuts mill tfeir pun'? reHtov foliage 

< Jim bin,!: upwards towards the summit of Pt-ben. tin; icrub of ever- 

K oak. fjLstus, arbutus and myrtle gives way to forests A niajenifiiLent 
ea. These, however, were ever receding further away in the nine¬ 
teenth century owing to the demand fur wood itnd charcoal in the villages 
—no other fuel living then available. Mule-load* of wood took as long 
as eight hoars to comedown from the mountains—so far had the muleteers 
to journey to supply their customers There was in those days no 
afforestation j'olicy to renew the timber, but ! believe this has since 
changed for the better. 

The sure-footed mules {colloquially called pftr«wwfii, '* things"bv their 
owners) can climb the most difficult trades and thread their wav throogh the 
worst torrenl beds. Wandering parties of Vlarlts (or Wallachlans, said to 
lie of Ro umanian originl, nomad sJiephwds with their flocks of goats, fro- 
(jusfit the mountains. They live in shelters made of houghs or stones, daubed 
with mud on the outside. Their women spin and weave goat's luiir into 
the thick, black-hooded ktiputti worn by the men, and other coverings 
and garments. Tile men curve such household utensils as cups and bowls 
ruit of the wood on the spot. There is no lack of ice-cold water gushing 
fpim u hollow trunk, or atone, placed !0 form a lip where they can quench 
iti-dir thirst. Bits of cloth tom from the clothes of grateful wayfarers are 
hung up as ,IA offering to the <*md Spirit -.f tie. spring, or the Water- 
Nymph, as their ancestors would lu-ve called her, 

tinine aiioundson the Pt&ju ran^c and even.- man can provide himself 
with partridge, woodcock, rock- pigeon, or smaller birds for his pot if he 
owns a gun. During severe winter?, when the snow lies Jeep on the hills, 
hungry' wolves come flown to the villages and attack the sheep folds, 
leaving footprints and mangled carcases as nvidemeo of their visit. 

Hie inliahitants of the twenty-four villages in tills region live a simple 
lih:: c veu today 9 motor-car could scarcely reach some of the more isolated 
pi acts. The luinkts ding to the hill-sides, often divided from one another 
by a deep ra\ine filled with boulders, which eotno bounding down from 
the heights with ;i thundering noise when, the snow melts in spring, and 
often break the primitive bridges which span the torrent beds. 

Each peasant-proprietor (for there were no large landowners in this 
district alxiw Volo at the time of which I am writing) owned a terraced 
plot on which he and his wife cultivated vegetables and tended their tines 
mid olive Those- last provided the tndispsisible items of olives, 

olive-oil and wine. Home-made bread, goat's milk cheese and fruit 
completed the daily diet. Meat was for too scarce to be indulged in 
except at Easter, when each family sacrificed its pascal Iamb. The 
jwxHvr peasant women gathered all kinds of plants of the dandelion fiimily 
whkb we would designate as weeds. Boiled Up with a little salt and tail, 
they made a savoury- mess, or were eaten as a ptsttn, or pasty, baked in 
:hr- oven M-irfi tlic bread A mud oven is attached to every house. 
Heated with wood, the ashes are rated crui an-i the monthly hitch of 
large loaves put to. The bread U teavawd with a piece at sour dough 
saved from the List hating. 

Charcoal is used in brariers for cooking and beating. Each living- 
room has as well a fireplace with a wide chimney At the beginning of 
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winter a largie tree-trunk b placed upright in thb H .4 lire lit ai the base, 
and the trunk bums gradually away for we^j landing In the hi t ashe?. 
On rithcr skip i>f the tire jj bee a low wooden platform is covered with 
rpiills. The members uf the family sleep on this with their feet towards 
the hearth; the men on one shks headed by the master of l h& house, and 
the women opposite beaded by the mistress, 

The winter, though severe, is short j and the people return to their chief 
business cd tillin g the soil early in February, The livestock does not 
include cattle for lack of pasture, bus goats and sheep feed on the smib 
growing on the hill-sides A few pigs *m«l fowls pick up what they can 
find; a mule or donkey is a necessity for transport, and tiic^ are generally 
ridden sideways by i be womm- 

The Greek* area religious race, and the- I’anzgU, or Virgin, is the 
special object of their veneration. W omen »vcsrihrfcss are not admitted 
into the Holy of Hulks in the churches, si-T ma> they w-raltip in Eh,: same 
part the dmrch as the men during the services. There are monasteries 
scattered about the nmuntains which were at one time large comimeurifci 
hut n ow have become grea cly reduced in ntndberi There are Uo u turneries 
Rtdb as the PonuuaiSi at MIstra. Solitary monks living dose to a tiny 
chapel where wayfarers pray arc numerous They may have chosen this 
peaceful ending after a turbulent tile, perhaps ‘in the bracken^, a euphem¬ 
istic term for a brigand in former tunes* An aged nun often tends the 
gtmmena a* and both depend to a btrgr extent cm the dinrity of tlw 
nearest village. Should die people neglixt them, they slowly starve to 
death ii ill and unable to work. Gratitude for any help is shown by the 
monk visiting hb patron with a holy ikon, osperging and blessing both 
house and land. The village priest or papas, who officiates in the local 
dmrvb, unlike the monk, may lien married man. 

Tike great festival of the Church L Hosier. After the long and severe 
fasr, elaborate preparations for the least take [dace Eggs are dyed red; 
swcctmrsi=.of homeland crushed walnut* between thin leaves of paltry, 
special Easter bread spkril and decorated with almonds are in ahlitirm 
to the lamb roosted by every family The E sfcer ceremonies leave often 
been desorbed. The effigy of Christ is placed in a coffin and mummed all 
Good Friday and Saturday* Then .\t midnight the prit-st snnnuttM 
"Christ b rt^n" flic --xv b taken Op by i !■,.■ ■ ngrvgutriou. who umbra,' e 
nno another repeating fcho words Gems :irc fired into tLr hr anil the 
priest leaves the church in prarcsskm, ble^iug the people. Then every¬ 
one returns home to prepare f^r the Joys of Easter Sunday- The hanging 
of Judas Iscariot in ef%y, and the blt^itiu uf the animals led in prcn^icin 
round the outside of the church, odd to the crowded interest of EasEer 
week in country' districts 

There an* many saints' days in the Greek calendar—in hurt saints are 
mure numerous titan the days of the year. The must important *if these 
are occasions for festivities n^ar m mo church whose patnm is edebroied 
All assemble in their l>e*i dot lies 3 the drtm drinking and gossiping or 
watching the younger fwpSe dancing the with the village band in 
the centre Alternate men and women each Iwdding the ™tr of * 
handkerchief, which links them to their partners* Iturn a circle and sway 
tu and fro. taking short steps and gradually coming hack to tliir plate they 
started fronts It is no: an vxviung dance hut a picuirestiu* one. 
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Bands □! mummer^ wturiog ma^ks* and leading a bear, antl perhaps a 
rmitikev tis-vd to taur the viihiges and aspect a gratuity for their enter- 
trinnwil ami a drink uf wine or Aofci. 

In those days snporstition went hmd in hand with religion. Tboevil eye 
was lirmly hclierol in, and the ■aversion of evii spirits by certain rites with 
oil .10 iJ water practic'd. Tj it power of t lie Devil was great, as witnessed 
by tin- dreadful pictures of the Last Judgment of urn painled [Hko our 
mediaeval IH dooms"] on the walls of riie churches. Such a frequent 
curw, however, as "may the Devil take your father 3 ", expressed to an 
erring offspring, was ottoted in oblivion of its pcssibte reperettSHOftJ 

The grajk^iitlivring b a ddighffnl ertot in Greek viLlagc life. It k 
tlie nuosi hnportnjii harvest of the year, and mm, women and children 
arc ont all day helping to carry the boskets of blue and pink bundles from 
the vineyards to some shady spot where th^r win^-trough b ^et up. The 
grapes lire emplk^l uni in great beam on to a mat and later transferred to 
the pierced wooden boanls in the trough where th& mm hold on to upright 
ptMs at the Corners while they trend out Hie juice with a darning motion, 
ft runs through the holes into the bottom of the trough .end out thrnugh a 
spout, whence it b carried off to the largo vat* When the wine begins in 
ferment, a watcher has 'to sit on top ol the vat night and day to stir the 
pungent smelling liquid with a long forked stick and thus prevent it 
spilhng out o| the round hole in the centre of the vat, When the fer- 
mentation Hms <mh$ide 4 the wine b drawn off into asks. The lee* arc 
taken out and distilled; the colourless liquid obtained b flavoured with a 
variety of things, anJfieedl It is then 3 potent drink called 

raAi, am! is offered as a liqueur to visitors, who ana also invited to 
partake of a spoonful of jam and a drink of water placed on the same 
tray. 

Weddings are (great social occasion*. A spinster is almost unknown, 
andagirl is betrothed and begins to prepare hm trousseau from very only 
years. As well ns h r?r dowry, the peasant bride b expert wl to h ave as n iany 
clothes and as much Kinusr^told linen .rial [xrts and puts as will last her (or 
tji p course ol her marrfcti life. MTifin one sees the mules in the wedding 
procession, laden with all lire brass and copper utemdlfi and bandit of 
clothing, one gets the impression that the bridegroom lias the best of the 
bargain* It is, howevrr, a paint of honour that an elder brother must 
provide dowries for his sisters before he himself marries. Tims a, man in 
the village of Portarii wishing to marry and Become a papm t had to 
wait many years *mee one of hb three sister* had an inipedimenE in her 
speech and her portion had to be largely increased in co-ttsequenofc. 

Moderu ideas have now changed many local cci&Equui, hut at th^ turit 
of which 1 write when the babies arrived they were tightly wrapped up 
and not even thek aims left free Only their little heafe cowred with 
a cap. showed a I now the twaddling dothi-s, and the whole effect was lilo 
a sort ol hu Tii-tti clirysalb They could, hnwever, be carried on their 
mother's back, or laid down while sheworked in the fields, 

At the otjser onil of life <amn curious blitfel customs Were pta£t bed. 
When a mcmlM-r of a wdl-to-do family died, not rntly the relatives were 
■ Eoilicd in black, but tUu mourning extended to ail the hangings and 
upholstery* After three years the dead were dbinterreil by their families, 
Who assembled by the grave and had a picnic U dscont|*arirkfli was 
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omplcti: it was regard**! mi iigji of pr; t iful Li.-i L*ul«j^ v. tf«_- plac&d In 
a largr e^irtbcn jar whidi slmd in the precincts of the church. 

The English have been popular in Greece since By ran s time, anti 
Gladstone^ portrait u$ed to be s&m m mmy a house —its the t^wns At any 
rate. It was natural, therefore, that an English household established 
between two villages on the slopes of Pdibn should arouse both kr^si 
inters and intent cunuiity . but zm hostilitv Such foreigners were, of 
course, a scare e of profit I oils .is employtars of Libotir and as ivnsumcxs < *i 
goods, lor which they were naturally asked to pay bigh*T prices than 
prevailed bi the local market. The Greeks are a very democratic racu 
witli Hi< arbtoiT.’iCy. Heave every man is as good 35 his neighbour, and 
their proverb. “nine captains and one saiku". is on apt one. Statancins 
expressed bv these English were often receivtd sceptically Lind their 
know ledge called in question even if the argument concerned England. 

A certain Scottish pret'essor of Greek, who was at out time visiting lies 
friends, could not recoil die such names as Zens {borne by the gardener', 
and Calliope |l»rne by the housemaid) with complete ignonmcf nf 
ancient Greek language and history. Of coarse Thessaly is on the 
Macedonia!: (non tier and Turkish words were frequently met with in the 
peasant dialect and the men dressed like Turks, except that they wore a 
tarboosh instead of a tin bun. 

Many came from the neighbouring villages to inspect and marvel at 
the strange foreign domestic arrangements, and not all of these met with 
approval. An old abbot, oliered hbspitajjtv fur the night, thought a bed 
a dangerously high place to sleep in alter the low wooden bench hr was 
uwd to. and spent the night on a rug on the tiiwr. Then why. when total 
inunerston :.l baptism was enough to last a Greek for a lifetime, did these 
queer people bathe so often ? With so much tc- spar.- in the way of house - 
hold goods, there was no reason why Evangchu, the bmuemuid, and« unio, 
the cook, should not Jet down parcels by .l siring from their bedroom 
window at night, or have a cache of desirable (lungs lib toilet soap in tile 
charcoal cellar , When they swore by the Pamgia and all the sums that 
no human agency IliJ caused those things to happen, it was hard In be 
disbdieved- 

niare wus little to vary existence except what the changing seasons 
brought round Snow piled high outside the house in whiter; a marvelloo* 
®P™* 4 ; v*ry often months of drought in summer, when there were cctirtam 
quarrels 35 to what land should have priority irtigajtkfli rights io ill* water- 
channels tkiwing from t he mountain springs. Summer also brought earth' 
quake*. Some wm- slight, others heralded by strange oppresshrat still¬ 
ness, and then the sickening feeling that die earth Was giving way and a 
titan was swaying its font idn turn*. Tin: long hot days wire made more 
trying by the myriads of cicadas on the tree-trunks who filled the air 
with their ear-splitting nd*- everyone heaved a sigh of relief when a 
Sudden peace full at sunset. The children need to watch thou r-m-rp- 

E en and wingless, from the cround. Soon tlicv split down the lack! 

'ring a f-erit c 1 transparent mould. After drying tlieii folded wings' 
and gradually getting darker in colour, the hur-ris were ready to join the 
excruciating ^ncert f™n -[mrise to sunset. Autumn fcrmjphl the 
vxerting gnpe-gathering: the fig-harvest, when pktfbans covered with 
Isroi ken wen- Laden with the fruit spread out to dry the chestnut harvest, 
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when the trees were Lashed by long poles and the fallen hurts opened by 
wraen and children. The chestnuts, stored in kind or in Inns, helped out 
the winter diet, and* when gmuud. could be mixed with flour hr lireail 
There ut-re als& oxpedttkms into the mountains to a place where, at one 
time of the year, the anemones and black irises were especially fine, and to 
another whgre scarlet marta^oti lilies grew in masses. 

The village* won- not very often visited, for it was emharrasshig to 
walk surrounded by a curious ctuwd. One might also End oneself an 
eih willing spectator of the slaughter of an annuid in the public square — it 
gnjesoM..- proceeding not considered suitable for English children, although 
j rather pleasurable excitement for Greek youth 

There curries a time vkcu an exile must necessity come to an e nd, 
oven il spent in idyllic surroundings, winch, after all* do nut satisfy trio 
whole of Eiian n s being. The house above Volo F after standing empty many 
vears p l^: 3 me a sanatorium when a mad up the tiilis made this possible 
After the iin>t Great War it was ussd to house Ilie refugee flooding 
Greece from Turkey: so even the memory of its builders must have faded 
by the time the World Wax began. Recently the w ho b of Greece has been 
a nation of "refugee trying to escape from the famine and misery her 
invaders brought to her beautiful kntl P and she again looked to the 
English to help her as in her War of Tndepenifoiice at the b<-gimiing of the 
nineteenth century. 

★ 
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DEMETMOS CAFETAK4EIS 

(WM I ^ckn»wJedgfiti^ 2 Ht? to Mr- John Ldimaim and Daylight) 

I HAVE heard many impressive things about the Parthenon from Greeks 
4nd foreigners, but nothing was as pain ltd to rue as the w^rds 4 young 
fuciftssor of philosophy in the University of Athens used to repeat m Ids 
lectures: \Vc are intcrested in the Parthenon, not in the workmen who 
i • nil I it. What otaitas is the work of art, not human being*. 1 * Hi* 
voice Vijjs firry, his gestures prophetic. It sounded overwhelming, hut 1 
was revolted. T( was su inhuman that it could not be true, I was very 
voung that, but I was feeling in some obscure way that the Fartiienoft 
errust be y i:ii ;resting because it speaks oS the interesting purple who 
rcednd it and made it, and liecausir it cun still be mirrored ttt the eyes oi 
people ittd affect their lives Wlul matters is human beings and whit 
becomes of them. That is why, although l want to write something 
about the modern Greek mind, I ant anxious tea discuss the people rather 
than ilitdr work. Only if tme knows the peeipk- can one umfemand tbek 
works. And hi this * mintry m micro Gre*-is are little known. 

We can tven say that the more educated an Englishman is, the more 
difficult ii is for him to Greece of today as she really U He has done 
dissirir at school t^rhap* -dsn at the university, md Gm*ce means for 
him a world oi our cal pcrfoctiou* of suggestive sounils, of fascinating 
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verses and bedutiful but intangible forms, Virginia Wofdl called one of 
ki±r assays "On Not Knowing Greek 1 p because she rrialLz^d tliat thcr Greek 
of ihx ckssira! suuita liad lit lie to du with ;my Greek hist jrkil reality. 
In this essay she described in a charming way wh.it Greece mttim t« the 
most cultivated circles m England: "It is vain ami foolish to talk of know¬ 
ing titeek. pinre in our ignorance we should be at the bottom 01 any class 
of schoolboys since w* do not know bow the worth sounded, or when* 
precisely we ought to laugh, or how thft actors acted . . . When we read 
3 Stanza in a chorus, the end or the opening oi a dialogue of Plato's, a 
fragment of Sappho, when we bnibe our minds upon some tremendous 
metaphor tn the Agamemnon instead of stripping the timneh of its 
Bowers instantly, as we do in nvtfting Lear—are we not reading wrongly. 
Losing our sharp tight in Lht haze of associations? Reading into Gt e^k 
poetry not what they have but what we lack? Docs not the whole id 
Greece heap itself behind every line of m literature ? They admit us to a 
vision of the earth ummwged* the sea unpolluted, the nniurffy, tried final 
unbroken, of mankind. . . . Hack and back we are drawn to steep our- 
drives iii what, pediaps, is only in image of the reality, not the reality 
itself. a smramrs day imagined in the heart of a northern winter / 1 

Such dreams -ran have a ireiutm dons importance: in the forming of a 
civilization—and among them the dream of Greece luis been the ni‘*st 
elective—but their interference with everyday life can he sometitosniis 
loading. A Greek in England feels often emhanussed when ho is intro¬ 
duced to dassscal scholars. Their eji»* accustomed to read Greek texts, 
do not am dearer for that, instead of seeing the Greek who stands bol. »re 
them as he really b. they fold him in so many verses they know by heart , 
tn $0 many name? of heroes, poets, philosopliers or artists they admire, b 
so many mcmnrb? from their school or college lift, that the poor Greek, 
who feds himsdl deckel with so much that has but Link to do with him- 
adT b overwhelmed. It is stID worse when he feds that he b not 011k 
a ssoci a ted with the classical studies of tho ether, hut is a!su compared to 
the ideal of a Greek the other holds. He feels tbit the proportions of lib 
body are mentally compared to the proport.fens of a Greek statue represent¬ 
ing a god. a hero or an athlete, and that Ms nose puzzle the other because 
it is not straight as the famous 'Greek nost/\ The modem Greek k vary 
proud of hb ancestor of cosn» f but he does not much like to bo com 
^idcini atily m trillion to them. Jle b more or Jess conscious ol befog 
tint product of .i much longer history than tin few centitries i 4m knit 
Greece— he also is conscious of belonging 10 his own age. He b a reality 
]rerc and rrnw, and 1 st may fed uneasy wbm lib ipostion^r tries to place 
him by tnuuposdng him to ,1 world of dream, Imagine Gftek spring i he 
person to whom he is ktrodru ed roodn&Lg the Iuttii.J v. t -r-l- " fids is X 
bom Greece' , as if they wen! The lines by which Markings Faini U 
introducing thv ghost of Helen of Troy to his guests 

Gent lemtaj. 

For that I know your friendship is unfeigned. 

You fh&LL behold this peerks dame of Greece, 

No other wavy tor pnrnp and majesty. 

Than when Sir Paris cross'd Hue seas with her. 

And brought lie spoils 10 rich Dardaniu. 
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Such sscentis lets not rare in :br: cirri os of the highly educated. Bat 
lint- opposite extreme, [vzrhaps more misleading, is aJsu frequent in them. 
Sanw^Jtliers who do not wjlliI ta be dc^ivcl by ibek ciassie.il as-wiiidous 
refuse to assocLifce jnodtm Greece with any of the great periods of tier 
history and tf&y insist on scelTig in lief only ln>r less attractive aspect. 
More than * hundred years ago, at ibt Itme ->f the gnat enthtisUwn lor 
fireecv, Marb Edgeworth, the Irish novelist* described this attitude in 
one of her characters, "Greece B a duageron* fissW for a political specu¬ 
lator/' she made him say; "the imagination produces an illusion . . ■: the 
reflected iuijges Of andem Grecian glory pass in a rapid succession bdbre 
the mental eye: und delighted with the captivating forms of greatness and 
splendour wu forget hu a mom ent that the scene is in reality a naked 
waste.** Mrs. EdgewortVs character was wrong; what was happening 
in Greece at that time was more fascinating and more signuicant than 
any thing that the rt n^g in^tinit could produce- Tn the two Greek poets of 
the rims-, ?ofomoi and Calves, ijur odd hardly iind any ’'naked waste;''. 
But Mo. Edgeworth's character preferred not to know anything; it is so 
much easier and so much more infective to be the man who does not want 
To be deceived. 11 is not sorpdsing that today many people have adopted 
this sun-: attitude tow.Lrrls Gra ■:- By doing ■->■' iJftv think tfrey show 
realistic anbet minds Tlrny forged that this attitude obscures the view 
as much as enthusiasm. brides being less noble, li they iiappen to be 
admirers of T. S Eliot, for instance*. their representation of a modem 
Greek is the M, Eugtnidts of the line^ 

Under the brown fog of a winter noon 

M. Eugeuidts, the Smyrna merchant, 

Unshaven, with a porrfort full of currants 
C T U London; documents at sight. 

Asked me in demotic French 
To luncheon at the Cannon Street Hotel, 

Followed by a weekend at the Metropote- 

Many business men in London must have met T. S. Eliot s 
M. Euguiides, the rich vulgar Greek merchant. mid they m doubt think 
uf him when they hear of Greece. 1 his is vert misfi-.i'Ling, ■*> misleading 
ni to thtnk of the age of Pericles when one heats of Greek history. The 
Greeks A today arc neither ti:i coring ftpe: tmens of a race that worked 
wonders r.oo'i'years- ago, not u Baukan people without any past and 
without any roots Lit the history - f their Lmd. If one wants to under¬ 
stand them, one must connect them to the whale rathe? than to ^xmc 
period* of tiieif history, ami i^.r; fin in a| the same time us miklerii Earn™ 
[xMiiS, It would he a gmil pity il the Greeks were still What they were 
at the lime of Pelides. TIil* history »f ihtir sensibility would hr much 
too poor. 

A history of the Greek sensibiliti through the ages—analogous In 
Virgin* Woolfs Qrtenth. that delightful history ul the English sensibility 
from thti Elizabethan age tn our diys—woolrf be an extremely rich atul 
thrilling work. 'The Greek Or Undo would be nmnng other things a Iwo 
of 1 hr Homeric age, divine ih Ills mialy sfu’ugth md weakness i y uUi of 
the Academy of Plata with a mind burning with lovu. a soldier conquering 
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AsU ant! tht world of wonders trnd^r Alexander Great; a fastidious 
pwt m Alexandria h.mrllmg words as if they were pearls; the man of 
taste under the Romaics u-ho pjrefcrnjd the peaceful mid limited happiness 
of life in Ms own country to the "crowd" o! E^me a plotting owtier in 
Constantinople or a Byzantine monk painting emaciated saints in a hack- 
ground "t gold; a scholar refugee teaching Greek to the Italians of the 
Renabsuice: a brigand under ihn s urk>, living on the mourn ains "m 
the company of the wwdb and tbs wild beasts" and winning hb freedom 
by his sword; a "great interpreter' at the Sntians court, a tafiiwd Euro 
p -iJj in in on^-iital country ignoring Europe: a hero of the war of the 
Greek indifpendcticfr believing that "on* hour's freedom is better than a 
Jong life of slavery": an euthiistasttc democraL of the nineteenth century, 
and funnily a twmtksth-cenlury man full of s^iiality. who only t. short 
white ago proved, in the way hr fought the invaders of hb country, that 
"he still his a scud in his breast' \* 

The Greek through bis iiisLory has had so many exjsmenccs, so many 
ups and downs—nothing human, mritW the lowest nor the highest, wak 
refused to hint Tho only thing that never changed in Greek civilization 
was its tuaJe d^aractor, Tharo were rime* when the Greek could be railed 
effeminate, as during the Hellenistic and Roman periods, but Greet* never 
lost its manliness, In no time of (keek history du we find women setting 
the tone.—as in the France of Louis XIV, for instance—unless we go back 
to prehistoric times in Crete. Historians said that it was a feminine 
civuizarior. — but it is too long Hgu, no unts can know anything certain 
akaut it; besides, we arc not mtHrcsUd in history whom truces launot be 
found in the present. 

What matters is not history' as history"* but human beincs- What 
mailers b the Greeks of today and whit will become of them. What 
now matters h humanity and wliai will become of iL 

* 

LAND OF THE LIVING 

b 

MILES VAUfiHAN WILLIAMS 

The classics die hard. Even al ibis hour, when our swift twentieth 
cant my climbs to its mid-point in a blaze of battles, which no one would 
deny were ihe biggest, ben; and moat bloody man has staged, there still 
sit , in comers far removed from the rectangular thought of scimra* many, 
many small boys cursing the name uf Hmeyduks, 

« Worn . Whether their occupation is that iHst suited 
h' their size iroj vtara* whether it will widen then range of inters* and 
make ilnii ihidr intellect*. or even will fill tJidr minds wbb teaming and 
tli'-ir pockets with cash. I personally would not venture to dec id?, them 
is, however, a probability that some at least will find within their ad ok* 
cent breasts i tire of understanding of the ways of Ancient Greeks, and 
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a Consckusira of ^iiliscffbiug to Uudf VaIues. which md even the arid 
disillusion of our gre=Li modern dHea will easily extinguish. 

And these mil gazv. as I once gazed, tOTOrtb the East; as keenly as 
'any son of Islam, and will long some day to make the Filgtimige, to tneiy i 
tlie streams th.it Plato trod. to listen to the cicadas which sang t<« Sapphos 
car*, anil urokt: the Parian marbk* with lingers full «.i love, I hose who 
belittle the utility of the i l i^sics cannot deny its joys. What umniliate 
could understand the feelings oi a boy. as he stood on deck t five m tlit- 
moming; having risen in his ragtro^s sut how loo early, waiting fur 
bis hist g&njj$e of Corfu. Syntax was suddenly justified- Corey ra is 
ind&d *'a city on the right os one sails into the Adriatic' 1 . 

Sly first visit to Greece was conducted. It was very well organised, 
tinder the auspice of the AnglrpHellenic League a party ul English 
sdioolhijy, was *huwn the rights til Greece, being themselves constdurtd 
a. living emhiniimeni of Anglo-Hellenk frietidship Our guidtss and 
guardians, two musters from Eton, did their best to remove all savour 
of a Cook s tour. True our photographs appeared in Athenian news¬ 
papers: true we spent our last evening living wined and dined at 
tile British Embassy, while then, and at various other points in our 
journey, speeches Wert made to emphasize lhe deep understanding the 
British had of the Greeks, and vice versa. Nevertheless it would be n 
weak spirit which allows I such access*Jfies to conceal the Ijcauty mid 
richness of Greece herself; and even in a pilgrimage there h some joy 
to be found in renumbering the countless others who have walked the 
soune road. Many of those who read these lines will reorflect Mycenae 
and the umdetteS at La Belle H£l£ue s will have jutnbli.il in the ItCtk- train 
from Olympia to Petrus, olid will haw gazed at the Aegean, - sLrrut upon 
Pentelilcnu. and pretended they could the muutitains of L uboea. 

My happiest zecoDectians of this visit were the We were to 
tind that proverbial Greek hospiralliy was very much aliVt Every one 
■■! us was invited to slay the whole of our time its Athens with ^ Greek 
family. 1 could not have bent more charmingly entertained: they were 
all proud uf their cilv and eager to show me its delights. Even thj: 
emptiness of the Bart hen an pediments was not allowed to sadden me; 
.md the one p'-or horse' > head which --jcuped the Hc-jiridm'u Elgin hafi-l 
^mvtd to wink and say 1 dodged them. / can tell ytM mi ire than all 
those unhappy creature?, in the British Museum." W * bathed at 
Pholeron t admired exquisite little Byzantine churches tucked a way in 
ronuirSj and dined in splendour under the stars. Gnu incident at dinner 
verves so illustrate their kinflnra*. i was clumsy enough to catch ray 
glass in my sleeve. The wine wun t swimming over the table. Overcome 
with sliamri at my guucherie* I tooted up to find five beaming smites. 
"ftoiwt worry/ 1 said Mrs, T. p nodding s^TEijiathttir^liy 'Tt is a legend 
in Otters that it is good luck to spill wince It is a libatLun to tbu gods- 

Thrir son John ra my special guide during the day, arid in diligent 
and patient be proved . T could hardly credit his fourteen years. Aftirr 
ii day of complying with my demands. h<- linked, very politely, if I would 
rennit him to show me jamething of his own dieting. I ™ not to 
be told what it was, hm ii was to be stsi altar dark. However, ms 
sir+ttr, hearing we were gotng out. insisted upon knowing what it wa> we 
were to see, Johnny; rather shyly, said tif-'d wanted to show me the 
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aireet Sighting in Li Rue Kepi 0551.1. We both stared, and I laughed 
with his sisier when Ac said, n Good gracious! He docwft want to sev 
that. Why. even 13 ^smallest villages have direct lights in England. //■?': 
come to see the nuns, 1 * 

As we steamed cmi of Piraeus, filled with British Embassy foodL I 
thought of Johnny's wbh once mme. I had not even hegun to under- 
stand What bad I learned o( Greece? I der^cminsd that I would return, 
and soon. 

Hie very next year I was back. This time with & tent ant! no guides 
And precious little money, for that matter, but my friend and ! swn 
found that poverty was mi handicap As *uoii as wo pitched our lent 
r.ach njglii jjuJ lit otir lire, the sltvpherds would come and sit with u_< P 
appearing suddenly out of the nit*tit. and we would exchange cigarettes 
and ccijivcrv- with the aid or much ^eslicuLition and my Modem Greek 
grammar. When introductions w^a cumplele one of them would slip 
away. iUd return with jxrtatt^s, huge tuiuatoes, melons, sweet -“-am and 
ruhv jifoms. Even though they came from his neighbours held and not 
his own r the spirit of hospitality was there: and the neighbour would 
fuLvc been the first to recugnixe the shepherd a right to give lib produce 
to a. guest, A gift from Gr^oce, 

There were nu limits. Qnt night we were routed at two in the mom 
Lag fly u youtli who had only jirst heard of nur arrival and had come to 
4teeL til £ stronger*, Nothing would di^uack him from lib determiner 
lion to buy us a drink, Suddenly alive to the joy of Absurdity, we started 
up our old car and rumbled along an appalling road to a tavern ^just 
a little way off 4 , with the youth and another shepherd dinging for 
tlear life to the back of nur two-seater and howling feu speed, 'The 
littk distance ' proved ti> lui over live miks but no matter. The inn- 
k«epc-rwus soonkiioek-edout of bed r '"Qat # 11 and restated wine crowded 
the tnbL\ and an old horn gramophone played Greek musk to ii-e ailJ 
morning air. The two shepherds sang with ebar reswiani voices, and 
'Linced rt very “cum pika ted folk-dance in which, helph^s with laughter, 
WG attempted ty join. Even Ihk was not etmtgL The young shep¬ 
herd whispered in the innkeeperk ear, who at once nodded,, and brought 
down his two daughter* in eiise we should feel the evening incomplete 
without feminine company. 

Even in the summer, when the grass h gone and the rim-bcds are 
dry, the Greek mountains have their own special beauty. Nut grandma, 
like the Alps* or soft and misty like the Scottish bills but ragged mul 
h-'irnely, their hot, hard faces always concealing somewhere a nitady 
rc-eutmm or a brave little *sreani_ How well her poelA have described 
her no ong who has not been to Greet*; c:ui know, Dawn is truly t*&\ - 
angered as she sie tli d'jwn the vide of Delphi, touching here and titers 
■i cloud and setting it at once ;tiircr. And in hi 1 ;: valleys dwell a lively, 
ped-hnmgttred petspfc, proud, bm proud of tlieir generosity ami indi^ 
pen Jennie, not of wealth or social posiUmi; and even that pride will soon 
collapse if pricked with humour. It Illls boeii sold tlist* the mim »iit in 
die cafes while the women do the work, and that the Greek national 
industry h reading the newspaper:- Rut that is a story which coicids 
out of Greece, and fihtfM her cajiadly E*> tau^h at hervdh 

While we wandered in this wild and happy land, X thmight once mare 
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n{ Johnny T . a^d quite suddenly imagined 1 micieretood the meaning 
ol his wish. Greece is no( a hind of mitts, but of Jiving people - Gay* 
warm-hearted, with a range of vajti&s quite their own their ancestors 
h i id i the PartLiidmu; hut (kdy put up the snsot lights in 1 a Ru* 
KcphL&sLn and they're nut bad dthrtr, Enough of sightseers wrapping 
their heads in a cloud of sentimental worship of Lhe past, and failing 
to see the vivid originality and vitality of the Jiving It was not gliusuv 
who Slopped Italian bullets in Albania; the hungry Atltcnians wen; 
aware that they JuJ bodies si ill. True, Greece's past was great; that 
is but evidence that h*x fuLure 1^ a power for too. And 

perhaps some day I shall stand on a Greek Acropolis once tnorc , 1 and 
turning see the quiet fact’s of her loug'exilrd Gras, hack where Lliey 
belong, 

★ 

THE WOMEN OF MODERN GREECE 

by 

raonot 

Silence an adornment to women! Tula Is jui undent Greek saying 
tinder width, fpitstmubly, the Hellenic feminine race has- been brought 
up. but it tan bo said as truthfully of the Greek women of h^lay a* u| 
their ancestresses that It has never been nut inli» practice, for, through- 
out the ages, they love always pbyvd a piummcnl part in the Greek 
ccEuuvuuitv ami have completely ignored this m.oim in refusing stead' 
lastly to be put in the background. - 

it is, Isowe vlt, tree, tr« judge from hL» turn nNpv h that the i_rfOCK 
peasant hn$ no doubt in his mind that the female is an immensely inferior 
being. If you ask n Greek peasant how many children tic has, he will 

reply: "T havn-children und. please forgive tne. many girh,^ 

(The Greek peasant, it may foe noted in passing, always U'-s» the woru> 
■"please forgive me'* before referring to pigs nr donkeys ) Nevertheless 
in the Greek peasant's home the part play-1 by the women to whorn the 
men refer In such discourteous language is ^ m:m end i;-*iisly im|.Kiftanr 
Nothing really is done unless the mitcdarnileiii haa approved of it, 
and there is a Quixotic quality in the Greek prokiArktns attitude to .us 
sisters that, far as I kni>w, cbeS nut occur in any other country: it is 
regarded as a matter of honour for the brother to refrain from marry 
until bo has married ofi fill his sisters, apart from ihe fact Jhat if he is a 
man of *nv substance at all he is txprttal uj provide a siwdl dowry- U 
will be obvious in some that tin? lack of physical charm m t £ 

dsier* mttst compel liim to show very pea: patience. 

The Greek peasant -woman works, of course, m the bosise* cooking, 
washing, sewing and bringing up the child*™, and ^hn also freq uent ly 
woda tn the add with At? menfolk- Tin? r^iounl pe*saflt coaiume* 
shim- 4. gTpil v-irietv and sonn: of tbp are extreme!} p^tufesjus 
and richlv embroidered by Hi* Wfanea Ul*in«ilw» In snow? part* a. 
favourite head armm-mr for a m^Ti-Hgt^hk 1 girl toniis^ of or at any 
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rite tcmsftted of before the gold standard was out ol fashion—a string of 
guld cdns which represented her dowry, 

rh® Greek WOTiiin who lives id Athens and other urban centres ft a 
much more sophisticated person* However, yon will si ill find there the 
Oriental type of wonum —a relic of the tong ages ol Turkish occupatioti 
—w!v> totems hardly over to go outside her own house and who thinks 
of nothing but cooking die fame and taring it, with cards maybe, as an 
alternative distracri .ji, but this tvp• is brtuuiiitly rapidly dLsnjjpoariTig. 
Hie mo-.ium hrcck woman especially the Ailicuiiic 6s thorn uglily so¬ 
ciable — a born socialist r in (art —the! keep:* or tries to keep abreast of all 
ccmtfiBrptirary ■ kfVtdnjjmituts. She takes great pains over her dress and, 
broadly speitkmg, succeed* in being very elegant on very limited means. 
Her intellectual aecomijTisljnifinU are in general more modest than she 
behoves them to be, but she has a general respect fur culture and for 
thing* of the spirit- It hr, I chink, iruy to say that dir, is ■'khnitely imel 
Ifeittial rather than sutfcric. She b also quite a guc,,J business woman 
Greek secretaries :md typists will stand comparison with those of most 
Other European cuuzimes. A great many of them are good lidguists. 
though thh b perhaps very largely due simply to the fact that, in a small 
country Itke Greece, to acquire a knowledge <jf foreign languages is 
practically rssmtial for most purpo^. Until recently Greek girU, even 
in the towns, enjoyed little or no liberty; it was supposed to be improper 
far initEii to gu a few yards along thv street to post a letter unless thev 
were accompanied and twenty y:irs ago JiijMa t bathing w.*s rnosf 
sternly frowned upon by the pgiutt, but in recent years there has Inert a 
tremendous change in thii reapert ;md the young of the two mix 
noire freely. This change is partly ut my Vate/ due to the influx hto 
Grecco of refugees from Turkey after the 19^21 War. for the Greek 
wo mm of Smyrna and Coastaiitfnnpb ut that time woe certainly much 
more emancipated than theft Athenian sisters. 

A omridombla number of Greek women m recent years have gone 
into the 1 prefussKiu* —notably law. medium*, ctrk"ias l■■' ~ 1 llch-:— huwaver. ir 
cun not yei hv said that they 1 unv achieved any outstanding dIsUn ctkm* 
althoujii there have been a number 0 / very tiimteii actresses and sotnc 
Wj,t1i ; r3 writers There ia abc ;t cnDsiderutile feminist movement and soniu 
pmuiiikuit Greek politicians haw expressed themselves m favour of 
woman surftage. but so far, imlortsmitelv, vmmm have only had the 
mimtdpa] do:tars' vote, bill hav^ uol bnm eligible for eftetkn Hui 
Uiay be considered i mistake (which will most llkdy be rcclifftd after 
the war# when normal conditions take their turn ones morel as the 
ureseftre of m a mnnkipaJ committee should be ,± great asset 

far the MVffljiDMeut and improvement uj srlmoCs, rhikl vndfitre, matar- 
pity horrid nursing establishments, and so forth gut all the umo there 
» no tksubL that w imen pky u vnry important roll? m politico behind 
tlw series 1 The body of nurses called the Sfttot of Charity, which was 
published in Greece by Qucon 0 If*, the wife of feirge I, tn the Lite 
'So s a h.LS been ver\ f much developed, 

Gtm^s anti sports have only played an Lmpormqt part in u Greek 
woman s Life since the List war. t he only kind of exwdse before then. 
apart from long walks la theft glurious mowitah wm conniryddc, was 
.iur;.-mg the medem farm m tlw.- tmvna and tiu.- dussicul and peasant 
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dances in the country villages. but u*d.iy most bunion, esper Lilly 
the widely travdkd women. have adopted usual games and sports, 
such its tennis. gulf, riiiing .mil sailing with m&gy and success. Thrv 
have proved to bo more than sd&pi at them, displaying much skill 
and achieving a standard well above me average. 

It is a wdbknowii fact that the Greek women are fundamentally, and 
with reason. proud of their nationality anil uf the achievement ui their 
country in the course gI centuries and they Lire quite as staunchly patrintk 
and brave a; their m tin Kill:. In the result Italian campaign in Albania, 
the wives, sisters and womenfolk of Epirus and other tsoigWnaurtog 
districts stood side by side with ilie fighting men bringing with then 
rations and military .tons to help them continue 1 \il l struggle. These 
twentieth-century soldier-woro^n were merely earning on the tradition 
handed down to them by their sisters, lor when, in the early part of the 
Last century, their menfolk were fighting the enemy and titeh humes 
were threatened, ret her than surrender they preferred to precipitate 
tihenBtlvBS with their lMMicfi in their .unis over the heights of Zidungho, 
It would be unfair not to give to cooking a few brief words, as it 
occupies in the daily life of every Greek woman an important pari. 
Whether 5 hit lives hi a Large homo and has many servants, or in a modest 
cottage run by herself, sJie will always Lake an active interest in it. The 
food is hiviiriablv palatable and at the some time economical* and some 
recipe* could with advantage be popularized m thU conn try in present 
c undid (ms. Soups made of fish, ttoi beans, lentils and other similar 
ingredients arc very gtxxl Meat is sparingly used and is combined with 
a great variety of vegetables* Rice and macaroni are great favourites 
It is diinculi. after this picture of modem Greece to remember tfmi 
rccupithd Greece gave no such picture of plenty. Few detail seeped 
through,, but every indication was that the heroic resistance of the 
(ire*ik women was tmsurpassed in any other occupied country* and I am 
now more than ever proud to recognize my dose relationship to *0 fine 
a peopk. 

★ 

WHAT I OWE TO A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 

by 

BARBARA E. GWYEK, M*A- 

It is perhaps not inappropriate thai who*? professional aireer has 
been di-voteil to aJmhiL'H rat lent in various fumis has been asked to say 
what she owes to a classical education. ITato would certainly have 
been astonished at the complex marhintn -*nd the trifx-s of p^rsnmud 
involved in purveying Ideas to the rUbg generation, and not less per- 
at the hr citation or opposition encountered by those who follow 
his own great master in holding that the “ Adult has not hecunie sniper- 
viuus to growth in knowledge- Huij? of tis who lui^ been invotven 
in the machine know perhaps lx?st of all how t^isy it may UmpuC to 
lose light erf the true -dm til education. In Athens, granted a Little 
shade, truth could be pursued in the open ah in England, especially b 
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the industrial towns oi the North, "buildings'' always intervene, and 
building?. mean Education Catomuteos, contractors, tmvn bolls, . . . 

M v lust teach-r was Mhi C M, Kidding, the Cambridge Classical ami 
Sanskrit scholar, who was i visiting mistress .it my sdmoL ilemtuv 
is still vivid of oar first miroducliuii through her to Virgil and Euripidf-s 
Not even tba prospect of a University Entrance Examination can spoil 
hr riie early teens the Choruses of AlctUis or the A'wriptjnn of the 
volcanic isfc and Vuk in'i anvil in tin* Acittii. Yeats after, my father 
took me to sail past Slromboli and to visit Gr^Ke. It was perhaps the 
excursion to that sweet place of shrubs and green waving grosses where 
die Games were once held that most revived, fresh and new, those tini 
ecstatic hteps into the Old World. We Sided away from the Piraeus as 
the sun was setting, mil while, seated on deck as die ship moved farther 
and farther from the coast, t looked back at Athens, the whole experience 
of past and present was fused in one parkin of reverence lot the scone 
before in-;, anti the gift of Greetc b> the w< rid. 

But before tii.it came an Oxford ‘ raining, There, in addition to 
cLissicaJ litoralure some little ancient liistory and philoMpliv, those 
great "wideners", were included in my store. Women were not then 
members nt the University. but such scholars aitd historians as Arthur 
Sldgwick, Henry Pelham and oilier famous men still living, some of wht>st.‘ 
names appear in this book, gave of their wealth to the neophyte un the 
doorstep. My rirst tutor, an excellent scholar and a woman of unusual 
force of mind .md character, cast in distinctly political mould, found 
Livy the best li£id in which t« deploy luer gifts. Site would urge her 
pupil to observe wluit ’’Rome" expected of a public servant, of consti¬ 
tutional assemblies and of leaders of men—points not without value for 
the future mdininktaioT in humbler spheres. At this stage, tew, cairn* 
the happing - i access ta a fibrin \ The modest room ,-,i Lady Margaret 
Hall tbrn Hiignihcd by that name is dear in my nuimorv, and so is the 
very shelf on which stood two volumes of J A. Svmonds’ Cm).- Poets, 
my constant and Uiexliaustibk delight as a girl. There Ls little evidence 
riuit the an denis took much interest tn diildren, but in the phrase rctr 
■l*pjj<oir wpn has always Liin for mn an intimation of thenndergraduatn's 
intensity of happiness in the revelation of beauty at that pre-disenchanted 
age. Oxford gives much, for the ;nimblest classical student it knows 
bow to confer on that experience a bloom nothing can tnbp away. 

The serious business of exist cm*, however. soon begun, and in a par¬ 
ticularly squalid part of South London. A modest appointment Iwicanw 
mine in y thriving educational establishment which was large!*.- devoted 
to technical subjects and in wbkh Latin arnl Greek wen? unknown The 
Underground Railway, often Late at night, became ■. regular habit: r,n 
those journeys certain poetry nffered equally regular trjmjmiionsMp, 
blotting nut as nothing else rmiM do daily fatigue .md din. It was 
Matthew Arnold who said that Milton must supply for most moderns their 
only <L>>r into the duaiiral tradition. t.Vminlv * 'tieworker found in liisepi>*. 
in turn with it; great forerunners, an alchemy unrivalled. I*cr instance, 

“Pursued the ArinespLm, who by steallb 
Had front his wakeful custody purloined 
Tlie guarded gold''— 
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who CjpEilil muse uii such lints between Noumg iiill Gate and the British 
Museum without losing all awareness of less fasduitting things > l, Es- 
captain " 5 Bui tbit is wfmt all portry b for. Not philosophy, not even 
the majesty and tragedy of the history of Mansi juL hut the visum of 
Eeanty—that b its lading gift, amid whatever surroimduigs to bu re¬ 
captured at will (Nor need it bo at the expense of that other truth con- 
tided to our age: that 11 Romance brings up tbs iimediftcan" 1 ) 

it i$ perhaps sinc^ returning to Oxford After ^-verd yeum work in 
Wakefield, Maudu:*tet and Leeds that my featherweight of burning has 
after all stood me hi most stead- As Mr. EmesL Newman lias lately put 
it, Shakespeare's dhiL^Lic but ween Lorenzo mid Jjsski i.innoL yield 
the same stiggEStl%renffi$ p the same bgalit? to the man who has neve* 
heard of Troika ^d CresshLi and Dido and Medea as it does to iSie man 
in whom the inertst mention ol the names at once [foods the tftlhghtHtk>3i 
with memories . . . kindled m him by other great poems and dramas' 
To every educationalist this is. of course, A platitude; but it lias fallen on l 
that during a period of office nut now far iwtii its smd 1 hav^ such in my 
Soefaty an expending interest, in tbcobglcal as well a-j Uteary, MstoriiaU 
and scientific studio, and some nmlerstiadirtg of Helicoid ideas ami 
aspirations Ills been a background to my own reading in Divinity and 
Bihlkai subjects, and nay converse with undergraduates on the sanjfr 
themes wliich has added incomparably t v the liapmusss derived from 
Such intercourse. Though overborne for the time by tilt terrible and 
urgent KpW of our day, which tempts men to see in all Idealism the 
great enemy, the Pbtoniat tradition (among many others) is not likely 
to die out for ever from English religion, and that sor t of Mptktsm which 
Continental Christians havo regral tolly observed in us. but which is b 
contrast less t-> Uith than to credulity, derives -\riieru>; : Perhaps from 
the English temperament, but perhaps also from our 'Lassical tredition 
Be that as ii may .some awareness of preo ling ages light- up again and 
:Lgakj for the mind the iiitits and places among which Christianity first 
received its n:mip To know, for tosfcinar, thftL “silver wms nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon' can hv proved from the subsoil 
n( Greek lands, that ''sounding brass and rinkling cymbal" Could have 
l«en heard by any spectator of such noisy processions as were satirized 
by the Athenian orator to bring Ids anhiguabt's religiosity into contempt P 
and that to and from Mars' Hill the footprints go not m ocv direction but 
-1 thousand, u to tind the highest studies of ail tVrtilUed and nuridied- 
Long nuv the continuity as well ^ the atfastrophfcs of history be cm- 
pbosixcij 'to our Urciverriitk*, anti long may tbe civilization of Greece 
and Rrnne supply guidance to us even m the gigantir Struggle of to* 
mom ?wand today That' 1 Eternal c hmsgcksaaess whir 1 1 lies lie yood aU o 1 3 r 
experiences of change was a belief precious to Jew &fl well ts to Greek, and 
to thn^c of ray own faith the ifcwTjpW is no longer imagined 

hilt revealed in the untiring dydmj of God in Christ- 

From first to last, then, a dasricui education t c- tningl^l itself with 
ail that l hive known of aesthetic ddfeht. of InWfcctmtl interest and of 
miture faith, Kot Ir^S has it plaved its part m the folJilment of pro- 
fesrional duty. Knew thyself' w.l> vuiy early impressed On me as the 
first requisite oi nne in or under authority and one uf tin* mti^t usaful 
aitb to the iidmimstrator, a warm of limitations, has j.-.'compaBi^J m- 
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through life, bocratic tkjtougtuies in the analysis of prejudice, ooe'a 
own a^ well as other people's* is it habit by on means snjtmons to inter* 
course with undi.Tgnbiufites r and for >v!f and contemptmries not witltMl 
1 entertainment vain*}" (if no mater. The approach, of tM age leaved t*te 
little Jess thankful for a classical cdn cat iota than for the '“dear. dc-ir land" 
and the Christian home in which I was bant, 


★ 
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ky 

MARCUS K* TOO 

Hellas— what magic and what music there is in the name I What a 
wealth of associations enriches it! Urn-, immeasurable is the debt 
which our civilization owes to the scientists and stolesmete the philoso¬ 
phers and physicists, the poets and prose writers, the artists g rad archi¬ 
tects, thr doctors anil theoJogbns. the sailors and soldiers of ancknt 
Bellas i Pliny was surely right when he urged Ub friend Maximus, 
appointed by the Emperor Trajan to administer Athens, SparLa anti 
the other "free cities' 3 of Greece, to undertake with fitting reverence 
lib respinsibk task. H Reflect/' he writes, That it is to the province cf 
Achaea that you have been sent, that true and uunlki ved Greece where 
d%ilizatfan, literature and even the fruits of the held are believed to 
have- been first discovered ■ - to men whip are supremely men, to the 
free who are supremely fret . . Revere their dims foimilm and tht- 

sanctity of their gods, revere their ancient renown and their old age 
itself, which, venerable in the case of men. is sacred in that u! cities. 
Pay honour to their antiquity, to their stupendous dixxk :uii\ even to 
then legrtick. . , Keep in view the fact that this b the land which 

sent us codes of rigid, which gaire kws not to the conquered but to those 
who sour In them, that it is Athens which. you approach. Lacedaemon 
which you govern/' Today wo owe to Greece all that Rome then owed, 
4itd more besides. JJever most we faint the varied achievements of 
the liyroutine Age, the services rentier*!d to culture and to Christianity 
by Constantinople and Trebizond and SaJmkn, the heroism of flic 
Greek War of Independence, a heroism fully matched by that displ&ved 
by the Hdkfits in their epic stand—nay. not stand abne. hut trium¬ 
phant advance—in i,icc of Italian aggressive i in their tenaebus resist 
ante to the German invaders of their Lind, and in their proud, chum tires 
and unwavering acceptance of cruelty and oppression, want and even 
fitarvutron itself im the sake of their own freedom if id the liberation 
of tho world. That debt may be, fad**! it must be, recogurad, even 
though it can nnvtr be fully repaid i*ev*r fully —yvt this shook! nut be 
allowed tu Wind our eyes or dull our response to such opportunities as 
present thcmselvea for expressing our gratitude and sense of obligation 
in concrete twins.. True. some tiring has ht-en Atm* The devotion of 
Byren, Gordon. Frnlay and other PkilkfJJiines hi the. smigglt? for this 
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liberation oI Gr&OW, thu share talren by the British Havy in tha Battle 
of Xavarkm, the restordiiya of the Ionian Islands to the Hellenic King¬ 
dom eighty years ago. the friendship show it in various ways by so many 
Britons, the attempt made to succour Greece in 1-J41— <thc» are among 
the facts w must not overlook* as assuredly tiu^y are neither forgotten 
iior minlmire d by the Greeks themsdver. Rceeaty the condition of 
Greece, where gaunt famine stalked through towns and village, plains 
and hills, taking his toll, like spi tie relentless Minotaur, of the nation's 
lift and strength, has constituted a new and no lea3 twg^nt fall for assist¬ 
ant^ Tiio aftertnnth will ueed the help, not only of onr Government^ but 
of our people, who surely will respond with alacrity and generosity 
For we, heirs of the rich spiritual legacy of the Greeks, ejjuiot but 
acknowledge the cogency of the Pauline assert ion, “Thdr debtors 
they are; for if die nntkms have shared in their spiritual things, they 
ought also to minister to them in carnal things." 

It is now more than forty years since lirst I looked out on the- Greek 
mountains and trod the soiE of Hellas, yet the memory of that day still 
remains as vivid as it is delightful. 1 Mine by 5ca— surely tW idaal 
approach to a land In whoso geogMphy and history the Wphys. and 
has always played, so vital a role, a land of whi. !j so gloat l part ts either 
literally or tor -til practical purposes insular, Buda Bay had be^n our 
lirs 1 and only port of call on that memorable journey from Marseilles; 
there we had found the town and tin? shim anchored in the harbour gaily 
decorated iu honour of QirisLmns Day/and Chat although I had spent 
New Year's Day hi London- What mattered it that the steamer on 
which I travelled w^s small and uncomfortable? Wlmt muttered the 
Aegean swell, constantly lifting the propeller above the water and caus¬ 
ing the whole ship to shudder and rattle: A. cherished dream was coming 
cruc. These were the waters of the Greeks’ own s&a, tisoir kxHintiess 
rippling smile" dishing in the winter sunshine; yonder rugged coast 
wui that of Laconia, with the long tnas* of Mount Pnraon rising behind 
it. and beyond and above di.it, reflecting tile sunlight from its 3nowy 
crat. the giant TaygetusL How many gallant argodes in days long gone 
h,i-d decked these- waters with their sails or rhumed them with their 
’firs! How many .1 voyager fud passed this Way upon his Lawful, or 
unlawful, errands—invades and refugees, travelbrs and traders, pirates 
intent on booty and athletes in quest of success and fame, colonists and 
crusaders; Eui* hieing hurt home to Troy from Crime, bearing with 
him Hdt!£i, Sfenekiis* wife, and so bringing upon his fortress city long 
md hitter strife and eventual detraction; iappho ^king .1 refuge in 
the West from the political disorders of her native Myrilenv; Plato going 
out to Sicily with high hopes of realizing there lm vision of the idnal 
hi which power should be used and controlled by wisdom; Pumpcy 
iweeping the pirate rklden sea; Paul lirek^ly moving to and fro on 
his missionary journeys E 

Our boat moves slowly—well that it should be so, allowing more 
leisure for redectioo and imagination and bringing us nearer to the 
Intis of the ancient and mediaeval world, in which the speed of the 
modern liner was still undreamed 0 L Slowly the panorama unfolds and 
though its essential features of sunshine and blue sky. tossing 
sea, islands and mountains, remain unchanged We puss the entrance 
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to thd Ai^ulit; Gull anti tu^ island? of Sj^tsai anti Hydra-. w hose intrepid 
umrinors won ultnulifoss iiimcr in Greece's light far independence, skirt the 
eastern coast of Argolis and enter the c harmed Wilere oi the Saronic 
Golf, dominated by the rdand of Acgina. long a rival of Athens and 
Corinth in s ftMTLin shm and trade. To the East rises Cape Colorma. the 
ancient Sunium holding aloft thc columns of dazzling marble which 
survive from its famed temple of Poseidon. Ahead. hiss Piraeus, tht j 
seaport of A thefts, and already a glimpse may be fiod of the rity itself 
a few nubs inland: cltise by. tu the w^st, we the island of Salamis, 
between wliidi and the mainland the combined Greek Fleet, led and 
inspired by the navy of Athens and the genius of its admin] p Thermstecle^. 
won the memorable victory which saved Greece and Europe fram the 
threat of Orir-uUl despotism pint! u&hcn-d in tiiat Golden Age of tlreecs 
in which art aid literature. philosophy and politic reached heights 
previously umiitaiued and b some inspects stili uiistuqwssed^ Ignorant 
nr im^nsit Wu must he miked be who fails to experience a thrill in respond 
to sixth on environment, charged with such memories and ijssocfattons! 

In due crafts? wo ast anchor and went ashore In a rowing-boat, to 
Sic met by new excitements. The Icsi attractive features which Piraeus 
shares with almost every >eoporrt were soon forgotten in the fruination 
rtf reading ijrack hgandJ over sluj|?s ;r office, itt the Customs House »>t 
at the railway station, or in tin? ubiquitous advrirtiscmmis a£ Sunlight 
Soap and Singer's Sowing Machines. of hearing dork-eyed, swatroy 
urchins address cadi other as Epamipondas or Plutarch or Tbemfetocles, 
or p more commonly, Athanasius or some Other sMfit’s name (for the 
Greek rdebrates the day of tht iaim whose name he bears rather than 
the anniversary of Ms own birth], and of listening to the Greek language 
spuken on every side. True, thk at first is apt to baffle the visipr, even 
if be received a classical education, not so murli because of Lite 
differences of vocabulary bet wren the an- ient and tfo* modern spree! e, 
wide It is rather its coin munition wl diivdupnMit than iis ‘‘descendant" 
(Greek is not and never has been, a "dead* language . as by reason of 
the iinfamtfiibr prommdaikm and the rapidity of its utterance. T hat 
ilhTu-tiky is, however, swn Jind e^uly sumtminted r in ± very few weeks 
the mderetsndmg of ordinary convene I foil promts no yhstode, and 
the express ion of it least the simpler wants and thoughts bee ora ea easy 
and nature]. 

But if the krai impression marie by Bellas was sd thrilling, it was 
doepdttd and iMcosiftfd by the readme* oi more than three years which 
at that time it was ray privilege to enjoy The warm welcome externied 
to a newcomer by 1 he smalt British and American colonies in Athens, the 
cordk] comradeship uni ring the roembm of the archaeological sdioob 
—French. German, American and British—engaged in research, explore 
lion and excavation, thr Inspiration of personal contact wit h great 
scholars and teaches such a* Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfold and Dr. Adall 
Vilhelm, and. not least, the friendship; formed with Greeks in nuny 
places aud various walk- of life—thc» have proved a prized and per- 
jnatu-rj. enriduneul of life. Athens* a very much pt^Icr city then 
than It I1113 sine* bfcconte. full t f fascination, with its Erne broad 
streets linking tho great squares respectivdy "Constitution^ and 

"Concord % its narrow lanes, especially those which were the seme of the 
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busy industry of smiths or cobblers or embroidery its multifarious ac- 
tmlies and amusements, its museums, iu which are treasured some of 
the supreme adikvemsnLs of tbr human genius* uul above all, its 
ar uden t monument* ctdmkiiLmg iu ihe lad^crib.ihlc Iso ■tut)' and majesty 
of the AcropjlLi Fasduathig too were Use w alks and excursions far 
which Athens was an ideal ceute—to Cape Sumum, the Land* End 
of Attica, with its wiib outlook on sea and blinds; to the ^uuinnil uf 
honeyed Hymdiu.-. or of the massive niarbk jsedimeru of Penteh«-ii fc 
with their still broader panoramas; amid lulls and woods to the remote 
fastness of Phyte, whose rains still attest (he enthusiasm and the valour of 
Thrasybulns and bts companions, who, challenging lb* might of a foreign 
oppressor and of the? quisling who supported, and were ^tijrportcd by* 
his power, restored to Alliens freedom and democracy; to Marathon, 
where the Persian invader was hurled back by the armies of Athens and 
P La fata and the htirial-moufu! stiO marks the grave ol Lhe Eallen cham¬ 
pions of Greek Iib. B rtv 4 or along the Sacral Wav to Elimsis. centre of that 
mystery-cult wh .^/’iniebtv,, Iterate dahiied* "have sweeter hope* 
regarding the end of life and the whole of eternity 

Bat even Attica* with all its wealth of history and tradition, of litera¬ 
ture and art and philosophy, is but a small portion of Hellos, and jour- 
mrys to other parts of the mainland, or to some of the countless islands 
which stud the blue waters of the lonbrn and Aegean seas, introduced 
me to many scenes of rare beauty and captivating interest. Travel hi 
those days was 1 leisurely affair and. to me at least, ail the more enjoy¬ 
able for tbai r-.L^m The steamers which fifed to and among the blonds 
wane small, sluggish and Invariably lair?. The railway system, not yet 
linked up with" that of tlio test of Europe, was much more restricted 
then flian nfiw h and rhe trains, though usually punctual, were few anil, 
judged by British ^Uodaitb, very str-w No mot-if-s:*tr violated the 
mods of Greece: in the larger terms carnage or light sptfcgk^ carts 
ittmsias) might be idled, while im certain routes nuns hackle vehicles, 
dignified by the nams oF "diligences", "ran -- (a misleading term to 
rlrScribe so staid a progress).. But as a rule I travelled on the back of & 
muk or donkey, the owner of which strode behind or alongside, serving 
m companion ami guide and stimulating the lagging energies of his 
beast. or. best of all, on shanks' mar*, my own master, free to hasten 
or to dally at uiU, to pursue the road or track, if such there was. nr to 
wander wh&e I pkased* 1 tired by the lwdijKst ef the wild dowers, the 
charm of the landscape, or the excitement of the posable ditto very of 
some ancient insmpiidfi or fragment of sculpture fault mto some wayside 
cliapeL 

Whai a wealth nf pictures adorns memory** gallery! How hard it 
b to tftkei a mere haJF-dnzcU for notice when one would linger over 
ouch in turn I Here is MvgaspUion the htetoric morinstury* approached 
by a magnhi-ou: gorge and neat ling in il:o shcl-i-T nf or. immense natural 
grotto, whera first, in i^-zt. tlm bmnrT wa4 unfurled which fed the Greeks 
tu victory -aid IndrjM iitience. There b 1 X J phi. jvrch'*l high upeui the 
lower alopei of llount Parnassus, at the fool ol the towering Pltacdriad 
diffe m whoso crevices u±si thu eagles which atiii wheel and circk- ami 
hover above the die suul the ruin* of ilk; most august tempk, the most 
revered Grade, of the RfiUmfc wedd, chid mating-place of aU iu 
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tattered communities .md the sc me every four years, ui a natiuuJj 
’'eistedEifnd", in which divine worship was combined with social inter¬ 
course. tra<k with mush .d and athletic competitions there b Olympic 
kss majestic than DdphL reMM and charming, iiverhjdked by too Hill 
of Cronos (in reality scarcely more titan a mourn]), carpeted with asphodel 
and wild cythmiHis and many-lraed anemones, a centre of colt and nf 
art and a murfi-ftfriaemcd gathering grouna of the whole Greek people. 

from time biimcninriid of the Olympic Games. Yonder hang the 
companion pictures of ^lyqenae and Tfryns. whose stupendous Cydnpcan 
walls bear witness even today to (hdr power and wealth in the dim 
twilight ot Greek pre-history. Yonder is JJass&e, where amid the wild 
■md loiady AjLidGn tnauntains fche Uaveller suddenly confronts a 
temple, rooGess indeed but otherwise almost entire, erected well-mgb. 
twenty-four centuries ago as a tbmkcrffcring to Apollo for Ills succour 
in a time of plague. Here, again, is. CnoSSUS, once capital of "hundred - 
dtk*l Crete", aaitn- of Minos empire and fucus of the art and commerce 
of the Eastern MaHLaTiinivm, whose .uuiali air reckoru?ii in millennia 
rat her than in centimes and whose excavation by Sir Arthur Evans 
opened up u tiesv chapter of European history There, finally; is Sparta* 
world-famuiis home of a narrow military aristocracy, with its haughty 
pride ol race, its refctttlcsa discipline and its rethtos oppression of its 
subjects, hing at the head of its fertile plain shut in between the rolling 
heights of Pureon and the massive nmipuri of Taygetns rising to 8 r Ouo 
fet-t, on whns* summit* idonc and to unbroken silence, looking down on 
the vast expLinv 1 of the surrounding l.dul uid Sea and up to the moonlit 
vault tif heaven I spent the m l;h=. ! rroinjorable night of mv sojourn -□ 
Greece. 

But I cannot tern away without at least one brief glance at another 
vignette. A peasant and his wife .ire standing in ttar tiny vineyard, 
standing dis£cn_v>L"ite r for the dreaded phylloxera bad begun its fell 
work and all their vines are blighted Save tJifce or four in one comer. 
A stranger approaches along the white, dusty rand, tired by his long 
tramp, imt and parched by tin? burning summer son* He stops and 
asks them for a few grapes. Tliey go to the best of their lew surviving 
vines, carefully select the faiest bunch ;iud present it to the wayfarer. 
Hr presses or* them a trifling sum of money, but they are adamant in 
ihnir refusal: "You are an English man, arid we gladly give you the be*! 
we have; we only wish it were bclrec/' In that picture, I get a glimpse 
mto the hear? ol Hellas. 

s Keeil I apologise fur this indulgence in remlmstEWeS? h it not the 
acfaiowkdged prerogative nf old age 1 And H lhe*e random Toculiet- 
tioRS evoke similar mmuJflca in any n tder who iln ady knows the 
spell of Hellas, he ;^t least, I am cdiilldcnt will not upbraid tut. while; 
if anyone who b still a stranger to that fascinating land is stimulated by 
what I have written to reactive that, w3i*=n at Lngtb the heroic resistance 
and steadfast eidurasr e of the Greeks is crowned by victmy. freedom 
and peace, be too will innke a pilgrimage fliiihar to him I Rh-jTf have 
rendered an inesumablv service. 
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THE GREEK TRADITION IN MODERN ART 

by 

■;.H HLRf.ftS SZlXilAX 

Pah is in the ancient legend made a choice among three goddesses, 
each of whom had pumrihing lu offer. It was a dtairning story sudi 
as tike Greek? loved. without a forced moral tacked on to the tale, yet 
within it Umro lies a subtle undemanding of the human nifekL What 
sliull a man choose? Power and dominion over others such as flera 
offered, or a life ipent in science and learning which Athena would give, 
or the loveliness of human offectkift* that Aphrodite promised? Paris 
chose the third and wa$ regarded vvith bappmesi, and sorrow, m tht.- 
comp&niunfhip of the most perfect ' feature the gods had made—Helen. 

Human understanding sonsibilily, individuality, affection—in short 
the Huni-mi Lk .—thb h what the Greeks always desired. They did tint 
fight a lea-vear Trojan war for a dogma* a aroed or a go<|> but, Homer 
& 2 d. tor a hsjjiun being, They did not resist Persians at Marathon and 
Thermopylae. Italian* at Yamuna and Gumans in Crete because they 
feared organized might, but Ikrcausc they bated soulless power. They 
were the 4 discoverers of science and philosophy. hut they were also the 
leaders in poetry and art, and they must forever be our preceptors in 
these things because their concern is Humanity 

That way samstess lies. 

The art of the Greeks w:ii in all itd phases occupied with sane hu¬ 
manity; and for this re-iscm all Europei art. except perhaps when? it 
deals Lei tauchftrk it or bixurrtne, owes a total debt to the :iri of ancient 
Gwoe. Tar the mass of European art this is a commonplace because, 
looking back, we can ike the track "f that an. tins track which became 
first a path, then a road, then a highway. But that which may still 
give ns some cause for surprise is the fart that in our own day the high¬ 
way has led into the boulevards oi the dty of Paris. 

There is no need to repeat in detail what Ls known to all h or to survey 
the line which ancient art pursued* for every- stmlcnt of Mstrury knows 
how the arfe of CycLidic inlanders and MitiuoJi Cretans combined with, 
those of mainland Greeks and iron-using Dorians to build something 
which, tifeer accepting fresh ideas from Oriental (keeks of Ionia anil 
Cyprus, blrasomed tttto the splendour fpf ircli.iii irL And ho knov-h 
iiuu- this archaic art channell Into tilt full CLtssw J art of Gfr.-etfi which 
wjis wekomi ij and adopted by the indent civilised world whose capital 
wa* Rome He is not umnindfiil of the fact that renaissance Italy 
redbtuvered thb tfeatco-Roman Tisiical art, recreated it and passed 
it un u> Western Europe, where It has prevailed as one oJ the mam art- 
fashions of our own time. 

The historian knows too of another and narrower route which Greek 
art pursued* By th r dxtli omturv of our era, religion, (scgamced, 
established and endowed as nevyr before. was inspired by an enduring 
hate, not only of the older faith, hut of ils \te$, balance, irnli- 

vidmlism. tahsancc and beauty —especially human beunty, Maui 
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tainted ascetics, faolrffrig the grxL-ereatcd human body a vik tiling, 
blasphemed their Creator, and by rfae eighth centov art bat] to fight 
lot us file against the tconodast med and tht ihtmdo? of Sinai Bm 
m wdtrtKited wu the Greek spirit in the Byzantine Empire that, despite 
ill handicaps and hatreds, U wmid md be denied, A anode, in quality 
mo m like the ancient archaic than the full classical.. forced Its way 
through to produce in W- s' .mi Erntipe tlie strong dc^mqe of Kumnfiesq™ 
sculpture, ami in the East the subtle pnwvr of painting seen in the 
’Sdioots of Dttwtandiuiple arid Crate 

Greek art come safely down thh imrtem Lute w hich videoed under 
the light of the Renaissance into a broad highway. until the Cretan 
painter El Greco, reared tn the archaic Strmgth of fjyrantiimi, schooled 
in die humanism erf cla^fcal Venice, gathered together tlw wfcb power 
el Greek art and fitnig it forward ^ a challenge In ourselves, 

* « * # * 

Observe the tradition'll Greek power in the gra&iesi of all El GswaA 
works* UieRurkiio! Count Orgas, in Tnkdu* pointed hi r(hrontwiece), 
II has to be compared with another remark V?k picture nuufe hi Moscow 
nearly l wo centuries mdm About ijko a Greek painter nnniiid 
rhetiplkiuits was sent from Construitliuipk to Novgorod tu teach Use 
Ruasmos. His greatest pupil—he proved butter than his master— 1 w.i* 
Andrei .Rublev, to whose finish u now famous pane] [Fig, 15, is attributed 
The =uhjjv^ vi the I ^rmitiem of the Virgin, who lies upon a hiiir. Chris?: 
dtseends in gbrv surrcsmuktl by angels and seraphs to carry her soul 
ti> heaven. There .ire groups of Apostk$ and Fathers of tie* Churdi, 
w hile In front k the small fsgnro of L(il- Jew AthuJjitiS, with severed hands 
wiiich St ictex stoop- to h- d. This was painted about 14K* on a pat¬ 
tern ^miliar to ali Bymnttne artists and therefore still familiar to EJ 
Greco about 1560 when lie was a young man living in Crete. And so, 
when, about twenty-six >^eara bter k he wai instructed Iv pifel a Urgo 
picture in m emery of the burial of Co tint Orgiix, be deliberately used 
the 'vDonnitkaj 1 p schema pi cmupMtiom We see the prone figure in the 
Mini btdow; dose to it a Utile boy, like t hr little jew-figurn: in Kubbnr^ 
piiiud; bearded fe;tiir5 inclining inwards, .ilKfve, Ch- k\ in majesty 

the Virgin, and arching curves uf angjnls. i b re is the vjLd jwjyrdt uf Greek 
art ii lining through. 

■ ■ - Cretan* El Gfeco* wus the inventor el moilem Inodscape punting, 
•1 subject tin whkfi we »jjuM dibtfc Jiere tJKi-pt to Hole hi pa^ug that 
his iiki; ant Lindscape maimer was admired bv Goya, uliu in lus turn 
preiinuodly faflflgncftd Qfcanne, and through (.tr&tane the Whole splendid 
umetceiitfe-ccntuty tradition at French landscape art. Tims the long 
raid of Greek art lad to P^iris, and the trail w;ls apparent tint Ln land¬ 
scape alone, ThtJe is ii will be a d itit j i-.if, a peculiar utuiv of finding 
about French portraiture which w t can dearly ptrcdve whvtto die 
work he from the Inrush uf r>egas. Cezanne, Renter, van Go^lior Gawgtrim 
Ii k sumethhtg quite digiejejit (ran any ILdkn f Finnish, Geomui* 
English, Scottish or Dutch ttinttiiK in potlmtt painting, it § nearest to 
theGre^k, Look now at the paintings of four artist* (ilgs, ib, it. ii. 19}, 
First, th- mystoricrta=i wcitk of u certain RcumrK a Stwk mS^itn^t 
who rigtied fib nmne cm Cb - gnmp of a mtber and two children, produced 
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Fia,. I?, TOttTKAflT {DETAIL) BY JX. G&fiCO, 

PTiirjDELrHr^: about a,d. 1600 
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TOE f»IUK TSADiriON IN MOD F RN ART JJ3 

4 »bo«t A.d. 2J50, stcciifj, El Csttn’s portrait of a woman, painted ibont 
1600, (bird, a Goya canvas of 1815 with die Bishop of Almcopala; and 
last, the Oochess 6 a Morbilli by Digas. Of these the two first are by 
Greeks, Uie third by a Spuiiird. die fimrtli by a Frenchman, and mun.* 
than sixteen centuries tie hetwewt fhu first ami 

***** 

Pass bum painting to drawing Of living draughtsmen, the most 

Greek in spirit ^ pcrli.^ - IhMn Fk.-.-xn, who, Spaniard though tic bo. 
lias lived most of his lif-’ in Parts, and aiiistkdh is always classed as a 
Parisian. In the eyes of most men lie los achieved notoriety as 1 cubist, 
etttoqially so because art criti- s* always hungtriuy for novelty, In ng ago 
j-uiked on. cubism fo; its shock and sen us ion v J=to. This wav uf painting 
i"Lin bo interesting in the hands < »f great painters, like Leonardo who 
also played with it, mniuly because it hm kind of doodling, and bocaum? 
the doodle of a master is Wimd to moro runusing: than the doodle of 
* tyre. This b not said‘to disparage cubism but rather to praise good 
d-KKjlirtg o$ a kind of potifc cspre^siun o 1 day-dr teaming, Picasso, 
however, is a draughtsman of the highest rank, which means that he 
may be classed with Greek dmnghtamen of th& sbtth and tilth centuries 
tf-C. Thera was Efriktefxft. about 520 sx, of whom J. D Beariey wrote, 
"You cannot draw better, you can only draw diifercmtlj ’ ( there was an 
Unknown—we Gill him the Famliioa pointer—near goo u.e^ about 
wham Bearicy said that "his I lands make most other hands seem 
gloved". We may look [Figs. 20, zi) at details from the brushes cd two 
nlh^r Athenians known to us as tiie Ly kauri painter,, about 4,40 roc., and 
the Triglyph painter, about 410 n.*.., to see what Greek* who mad? 
drawings upon vases could achieve* Having studied the masterly com- 
lunarian at elegance drill mil j^wer in these drawings, we may turn 
to a sketch by the master, PteaSfv. [Fig- 22J* and utaerve with no 
■*-tts_aJl delight lhe "-arm.- feeling. He is doing the very land of thing 
which thnst Greeks did. 


Tim art critic, poor man, b often hard put lo it for rsew things to say. 
accordingly any wide deviations from the artistic norm, like cubism h 
vortkism md frthar -isms, afford him pleasure. Kow* it is common 
knowledge that all architecture, sculpture ,iud painting which are nor¬ 
mally described aa derive ultimately from the Giet*k* while 

idiissicat r.omjjJiLv is often not very attractive to the critic Let ui 
therefore consider .some works of art which appear to deviate frotn thr 
standard 'Viasafcsl" manmr, which critka -find «eitfce, .md which they 
claim to Iks either un-Greek ? superior to anything Greeks over made. 
Some modsti sculpture may l*e uur example. 

At the wry beginning of the present century there appeared in 
t*-n:\in Parisian art-dr ftfinpa >1 number uf tl a.^ figure of ULml 
marble which were mad? En the Greek Cydwtes sonue ^.000 years ago 
(TiglL 23, 26). IT3 m original appearance of the* things, startling in thrir 
difrerenr^ from rosivt-nllonal Greek sculpture., ple-.sfid certain artists in 
Faria just nA tlwy were later to pk-i^_ modem ttritkh ^alptm% The 
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discovery was npde in art circle that in the ei^ht^-eighiies many 
others had been found and pLiori in the National Museum in Athens, and 
these island nurbk figures turned the attention of seme persons to 
examples of African earring, which, being the more <*arily abtaioabb, 
soared into sudden popularity and fame. The growing sd-ncs of 
t-thuolngy helped, and the "primitive" became the vogue in art. 

Disciples of tong <kad ixalt£men of Benin, Gabon, Congo and Fiji 
begin to appc : ir, but Jl this wa$ sqrnethiiig of * passing phase. The 
more thoughtful French and British sculpttih used an Mirim wlikii was 
related to Cydadk Greek more than to African forma. At first it was 
nut the fasiiimt to admit Greek influence, because we were supposed to lie 
in open revolt against the classical manner 

What actually occurred was that the artist was still practising some- 
thing akin to Greek art. The little fiat girl [Fig. 33) was tut an +r Apbro- 
fhte nf Udfts'L nor was the harpis! (Fig. 261 an "Apollo KitharoMos^ 
but they were still both Greek An B uliatt painter, ModMiani, domiefbd 
f*nd working in Farts, look to KUlpture and produced (Fig, 14} a very 
Grech Cycladkdike head, while Henry Moore. In London, carved ait 
interesting figure (Fig. 25), nil angles, Lumps suti unexpected sliapes 
vvhtch pr^xlaims .1 ri-LdiLonship, deep hi thv lubtionsfioiis perhaps, with 
tiie Ancient of Keros who mode a Parian marble harpkL (Fife. ,26} 5x300 
years ago. 

\ at wi are not to think that only this most remote Greek art ran 
find its echo in our own day, for a little search wfll soon find other things 
as well. Hnife* for example, are a modern and an smeunf animal side by 
side—-fat animals wth of them. Tins former (Fig. 27) a tortobc carved 
by Rieliard FledforJ in London few years ago, the latter (Fig a&j n 
uLirWe b%mjpotaimi> earvad by an uidmown Greek in rUoxaadri* in 
the first century of our -\rci. 

In the long nm you will probably find, however much you postpone 
derision on a matter of taste. that you will end by preferring the old 
idaiid figures and the fat Greek hippopotamus tq any of their modern 
relations 

■ ■> * m m 


Wlmt of ihe future’' The prophet s is an ungrateful task because 
1,,: “ ■-> r-trdy rigid C x< - j)t when his tJn.-m-. ii l W. For the present 
we cannot know wfi.it art t-iisis in Pari? since her iilseratiun Foot 

J w% o I servitude are unhealthy for any art. In England wt still 
(av<5 our ultri-tniHiam and Epstein, who, like a lone prophet in the 
wildernes; may ^x-ni iiion,- of a prelestrr tlian a creator Apart (mm 
the products of Paris and London, the Ucst works of vudptnre in our 
day come horn the artist? of two separate regions, Scandinavia and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Scandfauviais. like < ad Itflles and Kai Nielsen, seem often 
dose to Grcvl: Hdli-mstii: artists, in (-Hug: the great Yugoslavs 
Mestomiand Rosandtt. are intensely Greek .oul deeply inspired by the 
•tfuiaic. the early classical, and the Byzantine nodes thev adapt 
dim do Hot borrow or copy Marfiovii betrays bis .Ldmuaiinn for the 
siikndoLir of tile Master of Olympia wtre» Lapith girl (Fig. zqi ma de 
atk.rn 400 ii.c , may be compared with a maenad cams! bv th- Yugoslav 
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m the earlier parL of Uhe pre^nt century (Fig. job II* ha-* certain 
younger compatriots like Nemo© and Studio, sculptors whose Grvekness 
is marked. 

Where will the fiimnt home of the best sculpftin; arid pointing be" 
The answer is, in same plate where a strong spirit of Greek hunumism 
ragps—where baLmce, tolerance, curiosity and individualism are Value?. 

London nr l J arb, Athens or Moscow, New York or San Francisco, 
any of all are possible— if ihe conditions be fulniledL In art,, as In all 
other walks of life, nothing in tire world ready matters which is mil 
SOfnohfyiF bound up with Greek humanism. 


★ 

SOCRATES, ATHENS AND US 

by 

SA0KI tUTCKiBOK 

History holds up the mirror to us. We sc* ourecJves startlingly wdl 
in ihc Athens of the latter hail of the fifth ainiury ax,—the Athens of 
the later dramatists, the Athens of the Parthenon, the Erectheum and 
the lovely dufiant iittl-j Nike temple, above all the Athens of Socrates 
Perhaps it will help us to understand ourselves if we tank rlnscly at 
this Athens, 

It wns r like London, a city of rich and po^. A baby bom of a. citizen 
lather and mother might grow up to music Lind poetry, carefully watched 
athletics Oft s;md"Strewn wreatling-grouuds, and military training that 
could he the most wonderful showing-off in thr war Id, when the ymn^ 
aristocrats, with the cloaks blow i a bach from their brown shoulders, 
rode lheir tossing high-bred ponies in the procession through the Athenian 
struts and up to the Acropolis, Or dse—and these were the majority 
of the citizen babies—they would grow up to a life of hard work; their 
fathers would be potters or mumirers or shoemakers or liaid-working 
tamers, and the children must help as soon as they grew old enough. 
Far these chfltiiuti Ltiefu would bo the learning of a emit or the day dong 
herding of sheep or guats, with a piece of cheese o.nd black bread In eat 
pit dusty mid-day; when they grew up, their military service would he 
as sail on, rowing in that bog, narrow, unstable war galleys which hehl 
tlisj Athenian Empire together. There was not much glory mid showing- 
off in this, and much danger; a battle with its billing and ram¬ 
ming of pltara would dnwra JtHfcdreds of citizen rovn^, the plain working 
folk uf Athens. 

Yet even the rowers and potters and charcoal-burners and tanners 
had certain rights, mttf ift some ways these wwe more substantial il 
less high-sounding; rights llum those which the sartur kind of citMus 
have in London toda‘ ; In the Greek dvmsnTarico it was really possible 
lor anyone who was interested to have a voice in lie: government of his 
State, ITtere were various quite effective kinds of machmeiy for doing 
this. The Atherth ■= canid rs.nd did gtd tin ir laws altered. they could 
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get new officials* generals anil ,iff m frab; they could have taves and 
market dias fhflitg gd; they '.quid—and did —- abolish tlitir if Hi)use of 
Lords'' They could even choo^ which play was to get the first prize, 
instead of having it dyne for them by a O OJftimtte e of publishers or 
produecirs or iicttif T iH 4 nagErs. And if they couldn't albrd to pay for 
their own seals at the U?, they made the State pay (or them. So 
democracy was .n lively and gpfiuioe thing in hftb-century Athens, even 
though they didn't make nearly as many speeches about it as we do. 

But there were other people who didn't have any rights at ah: tho 
■dives, Ordinary, domestic slavery wasn't too bod; your sb-ve was a 
boy" not jusi =l M haad'\ as m many millions in this country are now. 
Bur industrial slavery, which bs=gan about this time, was horrible. Un- 
^kilkd sLm^ cost lit tie more than £5 apiece, and at that price it was wood 
economies to vtoit thfltn am in five years or less, That was whnt hap¬ 
pened in the silver mined, on which & * much of tbe cominrTiruil gleans > 
of Athens resled. Probably the accident rale was m,. higher du-.n it 
in the average British coaJ-mlne or metalliferous mine todav, bat the 
di5o4i*- rat® was probably higher. They most have suffered horribly 
from ankylostomiasis, \h& pinna lie whkh us>d to such 

havoc among Cornish tin-miners a generation ago. And they had no 
defence again*! the most ruthless over-working and undvr feeling. 

I t a O'irnmtiiiity depend? on -lave 1 1 hour, it doesn't develop machinery, 
In a svano vvr should compare skvfc labour with tL=.- work of machines, 
a civilization like that of Athens could l*c built up an the mtidligont u>: 
<jf machinery, if machines Were only designed and made, us they might 
be, tint just to increase profits, hot so as to give th&Iovclv, fmral Atheman 
l^isore to all A pity, isn't il r th a* we haven ! learnt to think of machines 
that Wiiy! 

Another reason why there weren't vacuum cleanm stvwiug- 
irsachijnrr. in Athens is that there wort always plenty of iwmen to do 
tiie household work, ’in a man didn't even need slaves 01 order 10 live a 
leisured life. . . Hie wiqwn lidnT have Jiny rights; they hail no 

property; they had no education. most of them were probably vnry 
boring To iacape from tbs boringiicss of tike respectable womiaj -force.il 
t >0 them by their fathers, and husbafstk—men who wanted intelligent 
itnwhz c omp a nion s h ip had to look to foreigner, women from the Ionian 
islands at the far skin of the Aegean, wltcre ihi?rv was an old tradition of 
mmic and beauty loving women, frets to lead their own lives. 1 tradition 
daring trem the times of Sappho and her follow poetesses By this, 
time thair island; wert? p< - r and ravaged by war; they came for adventure 
and beauty to Athens, the city of ridirs and k 3 ras. 

Rut wrat were these ideas: What was happening |p peopled mhtds 
thml Why wore they' so like mrs? Let us sae first how things had Wn 
in the hymning and middle of the Mlh century. 

Generation alter $en*iiiliHi + any Athenian with e Vc n the beginnings 
of an education—and most of ilnm had —karut quantities of peltry 

by heart, especially B am-r. They didn't write down ninth, Inn ev«rvone 
W 4 S used to tucking thing* away In bis memory; that was how the far- 
m E !ra knew about crops and tb sailors about stars and seasons Any 
thing iejirnt tike that sink* in very dertsiy. and Homer was to Lbsm 
what tin- Bible fleas to ;m ,t pir- pL 1:1 this country in ^ r klorian timss 
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and what it Still is to many old folk in the country. It was the model 
for the whole of their lives. 'Hungs which the Homeric heroes had 
said to one another long ago were there to help the Athenian when lie 
was afraid or hurt or jealous or discouraged or near death. And they 
believed in the kind of Gods that were if? be found irs Homer, the powers 
of sun and darknoss, giving life or death, happmessor unhappineffi. 
and behind them all. the concept of justice and destiny, lor Gods as 
well as for men, waiting at the farthest end of action. 

Xt was ail very unscientific. The other values which they believed 
in. besides these elhicaiqsoctk vnlues of Homer and lm like, were soldktly 
ideas, Or rather, what were ctuiahlcred as such before the dap of long- 
rang* death, of bomber 'planes and poison gas. These were partly tied 
up with the idea of fitness, the training of the body for 'war. And they 
developed their personal relationships, and knew a great deal about 
people's characters, perhaps much more tlum we do now. At least 
they bad a ym h large v'ocahtrlary for fine shades of ctiaracter and rela¬ 
tionship. Wc tend to stereotype such things, to have certain categories 
of relationships, easily written about and filmed, and a limited range 
of words to describe diffcrent kinds of people. This is not quite so 
marked in the country and in Scotland, where certain values ore sur¬ 
prisingly Hellenic- Gaelic, for instance, lm a number of words* mostly 
to do with character, which arc more nearly tendntabfe into Greek t han 
into Eagilsh. 

These Greek valuta were good enough to live wiLh in the ordinary 
way Yes* didn’t want sdatce mu lt if yuit were <s traditional farmer 
nr cfafteraan of a sailnr dodging between ports in summer. Yon didn't 
want historv if you weren't worrying about what was to enme next—but 
instead were fkw-eloping new ways of life which would mak* nonsense 
of much earlier history. Perhaps we may ccnzi-v tn that yet: but not at 
the moment. And you didn't want geography if your own town was 
good enough for ever and eviwytfimg 

Yon didn't even wont to invent new way* of making Avar -and that 
means science—so long ns you and tin? people you were fighting with 
hud more or less thu same idea>. Sr 1 long i> war w.m still part of 4 mar^s 
normal life and one oi the finest p^rts of it. 

But that didn't last, any more than the satisfied, comfortable Vic¬ 
torian ideas lasted And tfie break-up vns just as thrilling for the young 
and jim as un- urn for?..hies far ibe old as the break-up li our own tra- 
dithmal ideas has been tor the last touple of generatioDS- And. equally, 
it ended in a devastating war—which destroyed ideas along with young 
men s bodies and brains. Which incite people feel tired and old and 
infinitely discouraged Bnl iter* was id the marvclktis beghmlog of the 
fifth century before the Pelopotuiessan War. 

What happened was that Athens became successful. It was partly 
that she tuck the- teadsirship after the Persian ware, when no other State 
was willing to tiiitf the responsibility and i\w risk. It was partly a few 
intelligent politicians, tfie right men for the times. One thing acted on 
another. Athens ate up some - l her smaller allies, and Jo and behold, 
thtife was an Empire. Ships went sailing in ,-Jl directions, out for con- 
quest and trade—trails fellowitig th* soldier. it has dune shit*, And 
certain other consequences followed. L 3 ;efi as now. His suc<s?^hil 
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Empire was suspected and hated, and had to buM up a strong fighting 
force and. stbova all a great navy—and that made matters worse stilL 
At first the navy was supposed to belong to tins confederation, of states 
led by Athens, but somehow it didn't turn out quite like that. In fact, 
it was the Athenian fleet s paid for, to be sure. by the small allies —who 
Lid to—but manned by Athenians and usied for Athenian purpose. 

Then science did begin tu became tieecssarv. and geography and 
history, And when ifa&p are necessary, especially when they con be 
paid fur r they will usual!) turn. up. And after all, there 
ideas about hi the Hdicttic world, mostly among the lonun islands 
on the far silks of die A-^can. with their old uontart with Egypt and Asia 
Minor, i w instance, was a nret of early mathematicians. Most 

Eli this Imiv-vledge was still not written down, but in people s heads, and 
those who had it came whert-vcr they were l*est paid and sold their 
knowledge in foj lures md to pupil.- They vvu-nz rather like Oxford and 
Cambridge lecturets going off to the Middle West ot America, but diev 
lectured not to Indies* lunch dubs, but to tamesE and intellectually 
impre^skmabk- young mm. One of the young men wlio was lectured to 
in this wav was called Socrates. Lfo wm t to all the lecture, gabbling 
up the new kwAvledg&—only, after a lew years, lie h^gan to do what no 
nice American rver docs to an English lecturer, and starred asking 
qu^iioas—unfair kind of questions that the lecturer didn't know the 
answer to beforehand. 

What had nil these new idea* that the Sophists were bringing into 
Athens done to tha old world that was still like Hu raff's? It worried 
sum* (d i-sit gritit-gmndfatlutfi very muds when the geologist* proved 
that the earth had misted many millions of years before their whole- 
swallowed myth ol Genesis, mid when the biologists proved the descent 
of man through ape-i£k£ creatures into the main animal famil y tree, 
h wnurkd them tri realm? that the earth was not the centra <sf every- 
thing, with tlie sun for its main lamp and the stars for decoration, a 
heaven above and a hell umlrnx«a:l> Thh kind of new fcnuwfadgc 
hr-'ke through the main props and stmts of the framework of thought 
and bdkf and nmfmeei; it destroyed the big fears which liad been the 
sanctions behind obedience-—obedience of « hildivn to parents or workers 
to employers all sorts of little things went at like saint- time. Anything 
might be questioned. Anything might lie true. 

To get* the full cffcrl of a break-up like that, one must wait for a few 
y«u*. We can to? that the progress in biology that gave us the Origin 
of Species could also increase the worlds food supply buvund aQ imagina- 
tim, nr prods c equally raimagiutnl methods of population restrict Lon, 
Hi* physics which gave ns the new astronomy Mould also give us iituuetisely 

E ftwerfnl mean* of destroying one anothre. NW # going into a 
it tie. or ovea waiting after the sirens go, we are in the grip of the ideas 
which Loni Kelvin raerdy saw as advancers of commercial prosperity^ 

- ire half drowned in the cataclysm of knowledge that bewail and 
broke over our Western civilianLiiin during the List century. 

Perilan; eousetMug else Iuppetn-1. Thera w^ri old afad forms 
k^ical enough givtsn their theological premisea- Thore were other logical 
form.* h*j*d fin jorfrfogital premises such as the on 

Ihcso you r’-nil! Ira Lid up an of f^v-D-at least uoiioog the pros- 
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pcriids add secure. 1-u.h :!icsa t*intu I:;. ...* lii'-.i'ii .irutor tlit *irt=».>aLri* 
□I Hew facts and new ideas. From tk.iL there u saving into unneaAon, 
made ail the stranger perhaps by a reaction against science itsdf—or 
maybe against the scientists with their own Living down of laws, fully 
as strictly and firmly as die bishops This swing ini-:* unreason lias taken 
us inb:< die hideous mysticisms of race and blood unJ cruelty, or. perhaps 
less evilly, into peculiar religions revivals. There is at least soma corrts- 
petulance here with the rise of (he mystery religions in Hellos. 

For the same kind of thing happened in Athens, The now knowledge 
broke up the whole system of values and the beliefs in right and wrong 
which had hardly changed for hundreds of gradirdly evoivfug years. 
When Anasagwas proved tlmt the sun was a great red-hot thing like 
A static, tyiw could anyone go on believing it was j God? When they 
proved that the sky was infinite ether, hfiv. could anyone go on believing 
that it was a lid dumped down by the Gods? When they began to 
investigate the causes of disease, no cute coaid even believe that such 
things were sent by the Gods as .1 punishment? Kona of tile Sophists 
said in so many words th.it the Gods wen* a myth they w ere probablv 
as religions 39 our own Victorian scientists Their own tileries hail 
not overlapped into that part of their minds. But w ho was to blame 
the young men when they began to prove that there were no Gods? 

Take away the Gods and what was left? The moral sanctions crum¬ 
bled as they have done here. All the old stories and moralities were 
superstitions, and when anyone asked what was to go in their place, 
the answer was, why—nothing. Why should there be? Wliat our 
parents believed was utter nonsense, so why should we pay any atten¬ 
tion to them or their laws? It all spumed nut only good sense, but 
delightfully thrilling as wnll. 

Most of Ehe Sophists, tht teachers ol ihe new knowledge, were 
foreigners- Bui Socrates was a n ,Athenian, and he was more upsetting 
t hm all ilu» rest put together* lliat was beams- he imak tii±= whoh- 
tiiing a stage further, by asking Hie Why questions that are at the bottom 
of all Bow questions. When the rest of the young men qo^tbmxJ their 
parents and the obvious superstitions Socrates asked the politicians and 
the poets and even the craftsmen really difficult question*, like: "What 
is the good of what you an: doing? r ' Or even: ’'WJutt aro von really 
doing? ' And that was quite exlraortlinaril;/ upsetting, especially to 
the politicians, 

SrtKriitES dikin't ask these kind of questions because he was trying 
to be dew, or to get power or Uim or anything like that, he asked 
them because lie though: he ought to; he thought at wm the only way of 
getting people to wonder arid question thenudvra—and then realize 
hnw link Ehuy did know and as art afresh Probably ii is iht only way, 
but it h afery imcomfdrtable way, and very t. w j>*>pk can stain! having 
it done to them, least of all those who have settled down to a life of 
achievement and pride and gin-ry, They simply won't foc^rn to (ace what 
they ara doing—it would be Uw upsetting to discover that it is all ne-u- 
sense and perhaps harmful as wdl So people disliked Socrates quite 
a tot 

That kind of thing happens nowadays too. When such questions 
are asked they an; very upsetting, because they may go so deep and hit 
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urtt; in stidi tender places that cma n i jvcr quite recovers one's old eon- 
Hilencc, Eu ili^ gtKHi old days, a driltih busing m.^n knew be w.ii 
g wjj^f rigAf to n-inke as much money as lie conJtt without bothering about 
the consequence to his wurt^m or to bis customers, fet such tricky 
httk things as foreign markets. Blit nowadays quite a lot o! business 
inesi feel rather wobbly idjoiit all that. The questions have been put. 
their confidence lias been destroyed They try to .tnswer. and in amw^r- 
ing are apt to make a mess of things; they had UitmLSidve* forced to adopt 
standards which interfere withbusiness efficiency. Once you start 
arguing with these kind of questioners you are done. Bettor tn shut 
than up as rapidly as possible. It ,qip&jtr^ as though in America the 
questions have not yet been pkarhig enough* Km those who are due tn 
be questioned are well aware that the thing may happen and ate annour- 
mg themselves against ihmu. Perhaps they are wise. 

Ii the questioner, the ffllfewia: qf Socrates, dm3 his questions at 
I he powerlal he Ikls Lu In.* very brave, very difficult to silence. ff he .usus 
them ut the State, which has complete 'power to silc^c him, tn- nm>: 
be prepared, Democratic states are also elastic: they very often have 
no very clear kksi about limniselvc^ s> tluit almost 'any criticism can 
be accepted and wen w orked into Uu: fabric of things, But totalitarian 
countries are not elastic. In Nari Germany and Fascist Italy thr quo*- 
turners were shoved :ts rapidly as possible into concentration camp^ t m,L 
starved and beaters until they w\ : re unlikely to do any more questionin';. 
Less thorough-^.ling enuntrhs do wlm thuy can. 

What is so odd is that the Athenians fet Socrates co on annoying 
them until he was seventy, and then they only killed him because he 
wouldn't fet hunsdf t» driven into etife like a sensible man, and radiy 
there Wi? nothing d > for iu And they killed him in a <%tilfkd ami 
humane way, with his friends round, him itid tin ptisan warder asking 
fer forgiveness, 

Kemmiher that was ift -r t very severe war—and defeat, and then 
o. perm! of civil war. If we hid go m through such an intense period of 
national shame :uid sullerui^ wmJd we by 6& itarufuJ t r > give our quo 
tkmer a thoroughly fair and legal trial, with no petsetutkri afterward* 
'if his friends? Will the European countries to which such things fmvo 
happened be able tu live up to Albanian standards? 

Socrates was tm quisling: b3 sarrid as a soldier. But lie publicly 
admired certain tilings about the enemy, and some of his pupils hi id 
bren the leaden, an the wrong side in the civil war. We can nnj v admire 
tlie tolerance and feajQDa hfen^ > o| the Athenians. We can only hope 
that we ours&im -rill be ride to live up, not only to Socrates, but tn 
his judges. 


★ 
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LF ARISTOTLE WERE Atm; TODAY 

VXANK 

If was with lie joy of Columbus ■rinding a new world tint tlie 
mtJnciA^ts discovered Awnddian pfaflosophy. oMttpkte system 
wr»fk«l out with a scientific thoroughness as neat and rampart as a 
Dutch in tenor yet with a braid tb of view that seemed to tiictti' iimaiinic 
Utert seemed to them tu hr scarcely any subject that had n,.i been 
refineJ m the alembic of that cautbu* vet metgelic mind It was true 
that there were repdknt features also a tendency u> tlisputatinusutess' 
* “jkve to appreciate the merits of his predjiecswrs, particulirLi Plato! 

C0lir5lt: thete was no trace of the mystical enthusiasm 
which tinged Plato's style. Yei they would have agreed, and rishtlv so 
I think, with Dante’s tribute to Aristotle—"Master of those who know"! 

It i$ doubtful whether we can recapture their rapture for the very g, ,<*1 
reason that he has become, as it were, tliorougfdy integrated into the 
European consciousness. It is an mebctable fact that the form and the 
direction of European thought have been fowl in the Aristotelian mould 
50 * hat verblJ tl0ma e fi al hsast lias alwavs been paid to ratiocination 
r.tthcr than to the fluctuating testimony of the emotions, and the louch- 
S'.one Of fact is constantly employed to check the vagines of ,-riiint 
Lm^y This is not to say that ids philosophy is in any sense mere 
Hegelian rationalization of the existent, .1 mere empirical eennmliration 
Uut in the sphere of politics, fur example. Aristotle is not content merelv 
with expo mu ling the virtues of the ideal state in vacuo. Again and 
agam he aSks himself the question, "What kind of a state is man. a 
fallible mortal at the best of tinus and subject to impulse, best Likely 
to attain tor The rule of the pkiksopha , -kiug has an attractive sound 
but can we find an individual pre-eminentlv wise and s.^j w | u , j* -iJi 
willing to nik J ’' 

liut this is just 3 example of his general cau&Nwnew of 

attitude. \\c shill return tu his polities later, hut befare we attempt 
mis extremely risky game of expounding tin; views of otir twentieth-ven- 
tmy Anstetle perLiupa we had better remind ourselves unco again that 
Anstateliaiikm i, « s ystem and to quo;,: related dicta of hkf without 
IliO quuimcdLions he made is both misleading and mischievous. Thus 
certain conservativ e thinkers of the last century stressed die undrmnlile 
fact tliat AifsbUk was wont to insist on the necessity of stability in the 
they poiiiletl tu iiis eulogy of tht* middle daffies arid quoted liini 
l3 f- ue ^»™K tlium ill ted tu nils*. Hujy eliose tii ignore Affetotle^ii 

shrewd and oit-repeated assertions Hut wealth and brooding though 
valuable ^ themselves, were no substitute for virtue and ’political 
^o.u£y, tile drily ohs^fVcd tli.it Nature sa.n^times makc^ mistakes,> 
The particular state hn was interested in trying to conserve was one in 
which on the whole each man fait lie had a definite part to pj av and 
fiiighs: theftfofe well fed a glow of dvfc pride. lint I fr_d certaE that if 
AnstoLu! vene alive Eod.iv he would denounce in no uncertain terms any 

1 
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CTStaii of giiv-:r»DteUt which -iiti n-:'Kmg :•.» &dve die problem ol mas 
imsoployrarJit and the depression. mid misery which must accompany 
line feeling that there is u definite urieatauon in one's Ute. mi function 
which one is spacincally fitted to perfornt- 

b'evertfideU Aristim* has frequently tu?cit tailed 1 runssrvatiira, 
and I think lie would have subscribed to the principle that where it is 
not necessary to rdter it is accessary not tu alter, lor be Jos no patience 
with mere kemodasm. Any institution or polity that has stood the test 
of time must have served some original purpose, and before it is abolished 
it must be Jiiridad whether -.r not il still serves its original pnrposd and 
ilso (and this is Imp or t ant) ivhathrr iJ is desirable that that purpose 
should stiH be served. He certainly had a veneration For custom, 
which to him represented the embodied *?xperietin; and knowledge of 
most men, though lie would never have subscribed to the view that u 
collective body of men Win- pervaded by a mysterious metaphysical 
enritv Dial transcended the opinions even oi tire best mid wisest and 
to which all should conform. He would haw given no quarter to such 
nebulous abstractions. But he did led, to quote his own words, "in the 
multitude oi sears these things if they were good would certainly not 
have been unknown, for almost every'thing has been found out id though 
sometimes all things are not put together; in other u,-** men do not mic 
the knowledge which they havt” 

But wc are not gel liny to grips with our subied d we present our 
twentieth ,century Arist tie j. , a politician of slightly more than average 
ability delivering pious homilies on government. It t= jome thiug much 
mod’ fundamental than that, t or him, the only function of the State 
was to ennhte men to load the best kind of life, and lie would bitterly 
deplore uur artificial dichotomy of ethics and politics and tire twin 
heresies that tile State may have amoral ends and that private vices 
make public virtues. 

For Aristotle the intellect Ls what constitutes man's essence, since 
it is Itts especial characteristic that he is capable of thinking, Aristotle 
does hot attempt to pftn-f ti» superiority of tho intellect OVW the 
emotions, but since he himself was ,1 non of cool temper ament he 
might well love regarded it as a sdf-evideul |iro|»osition, Our conduct 
is checked, guided and controlled hy the nudlcct. It hi the arbiter of 
truth anil falsify. Emotions, as it were, are the raw material. The 
intellect supplies their form anil moral excellence results wlinn the two 
work harmoniously tneedier. For AristOtk die purely intellectual life, 
undisturbed in the serenity - i ils «.■ fitemplatiuu hy the strife and tumuli 
of passion, b the highest possilde form ul existence. 

To us this may seem a little irritating, Aristotle might well talk 
about the pure life of the intellect. but few of us liavt; a chance of ex 
perifUii'iui: it. and to any case it ennuis something like Husky’s doctrine 
of nun-aitadmi«it, valuable lur those who arc too old to cant greatly 
for anything any lunger and whose hold on life is but tenuous. But is 
nut Aristotle's exaltation of the intellect a valuable- corrective to those 
whose mental process our might say are .tis&oit entirely visanl, who 
can be convinced of the truLh of an argument because- it gives them'a 
comfortable feeling of security, nr because they suiter from a mild form 
ol paranoia and enjoy bcifij assured that it is really die other fellow 
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who is wpmg zJi the tiiiit 5 This is ipplic^bli? iiui merely to Germany, 
but also to ourselves. for Aifetoil© would have minted out that one of 
the* wrakrs Losses of democracy miiai always be that there is a tiuukrncy 
far a parham c-nt;try c^Jididatr to Stilts only one $ttz of the cose, tu 
i spoilt a particular tiller^ scj dial ivtmi originated as a S^iiinmnr 
point of view may break down into mere contentious faction. 

There is a tendency mining '.certain palitkious id regard mart as an 
animal. They may do tins in two ways Firmly, they may ddiberatcly 
appeal tii and encourage It b baser in^liiict^ by : -t revival ul the old policy 
id offering the citizens ’'bread and games' the brute necessities of 
existence, together with sufficient aminenunt to ks^-p them quiet. The 
citizen iirrihcea his capacity far esjwssitm, his ixtiicai hvrulii^ and his 
icidi vultiAlism and in reLicm bo can be? qertalD of a livelihood a cheap 
aitd fsady nmij?- political zitique. a supcrlirial rationalization of the 
universe which provides s' idle answers to the few quesliriits he cares to 
ask and nils him of the tedious necessity of thinking Or else a&nic 
pnlitidaus tend to make itjodjamcal cuutputaiitm of man, regarding all 
inert as kfentKol .items, all conforming to rigidly chained laws of be¬ 
haviour and all capable of a kind of quantitative analysis, Man might 
he regarded hy them as the focus of certain causa] Uwa. Given certain 
conditions, apply the requisite Lminunt of pressure, and Smith will do as 
hr is raid All men wit hunt a tingle ejtceptkn. i£ placed in these identic^ 
rircam^Lances r would react in a similar way. The task of the politician 
is greatly simplified if he can regard all men as sat Lotted with nothing 
mure than meat and drink and a little aupesficbd distract inn* ;i set of 
aulartiat-i whh m* iiUMh* ''jp.idlivs for ^f-rwiHzatifUi. Yet Aristotle 
Said that the great eft l of ill sophistries was tins Jelusivo species "f geo - 
metrical accuracy in moral affair*, tittts riding out d3 Jhow politic tans 
who would confine the hpdy politic in ,■ strait jacket, to use z r a fhftT vifl- 
hmt ruetaphnr. Since for Arista fh: a state w.-.s only valuable if it allowed 
iu c|teem appurtauiil^* for ^unimpeded activity in a« cordancc with 
virtue'*. Fascism for hhu would be an iutokmihle form of government. 

This leads us on to the question „ "Haw won Ed Aristotle deal with 
post-war Germany : " 

For Aristotle human ruitimr wo? a mete undetermined capability 
iur virtue and vice, until it received a bias in the one direction or the 
other by training from without and hy the higher element -cssening irs 
su|iremar.v within. So far :*> what ^:rms pmfet worthy Sn A man is 
merdy a gift of nature. an inherited aptftudi?, it b ncd T strictly speaking, 
to be called virtue, but only when matured Lit"- a normal or habitual 
principle of conducti intelligent! v adopted arid after due dtEtrerauoiL 

therefore 1 do not think "h* would have attempted tin? V.inriitari view 
tli.u thert* is an innao propensity for evil in the Gcmiiiii people that can 
neves b> eradicated- Virtue, its ho never ceased to assert! h lately a 
matter of habit. A rhild brought up ciuously cannot bit expected to be 
capable of performing the legitmtalv function of .s. man Aristotle would 
have held the German* morally napotlsfble. perhaps, fat adopting 
Hattocal Socialism as a form of government but he certainly would not 
have held them incapable of regeneration. 

It b a consicienibly tinier task to apply Aristotle's ethical teaching 
to mixJem drtiumstanc^ Ihiin to gui^ what his precise valuation of 
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niDdtim political systems would be. We cm at least be mindful oi his 
maxim r lJu.1 no matter what its nature, a egnfttftulicin must be rooted 
und grounded in thehcsri and wili c«i the people; if this faib no mechanical 
rule will save it in the long rua. TTibi may well sound a mere Troian, bet 
the point of it h Jtirtfcukuly applicable in present cimiiiistanc& Every 
nation has * right to cEukko its own form of government provided that 
it makes no attempt tu interfere with the affairs of another tuition. 

A true form of government was, for Arise ode. one which had due 
regard to the common interest and was constitmed in .mcmdnnce with 
strict principle of justice, In such a it ate the taw is soprani authority 
dues not xest on farce, mid the end of the state is public interest. The 
ideal form of goccmiiierit is ;t mix lure of dimuicracy and oligarchy,, ami 
the two dements of rich and poor, where Urn intends of bath art ukeu 
into comidetfatum and neither class b pwkinliijnJL 

AVe know that Arisb i'Je regard 'd deBkx:racv as a perverted form of 
government although it was more tolerable than oligarchy or tyranny, 
since it inimical only tG the intend of the fkw„ Would fie have 
accepted that view now, X wander Ilk objecLbiui lo democracy arc 
based on the old cry, "How can hr gel wisdom that lialdetli tlie plough f* 
Firstly, said Aristotle* with that lohy contempt for lh n generality cl 
mankind displayed! hy so many philosophers. "the many are plainly 
quite slavish, ( boosing a life like that of brute ardrttaJs" He then add* 
the mure concrete arguments that the poor have Got sufficient leisure to 
mk\, nor are thi?Y sufficiently virtuous (since virtue .kminds a modicum 
i f wedllh) But thesi: .trsnimcnis tire largely vitiatt-d by the fact that 
public MJivanrs art* now paid and the ixmntction botwm political ability 
and property rtu longer uxb 4 : „ jl milled It ever existed. It would lie 
ii'tiL uitm& today to suggest that virtue is the monopoly uJ any one class- 
[ suppose a few words had better be said about Aristotle's debmee 
tjf slavery. Shivery was an occupied part of Athenian life and Aristotle 
did ml regard it aa unnatural, bfcVtmd stipulating t)mt I be slaves should 
Ixr treated kindly. There is a repellent icy Lndiffenmese in his assertion 
that ’'since a staves is useful only in providing the necessaries of life, he 
need love no high dtH*n-± of virtue, but only just so much us will prevent 
him lading in kb duties Irani ■ r timidity'’, I regard lib 

defence of slavery as anocaalous, a direct conltaventiou ol the principle 
cuntaiued unptldtly in hi* writings, that a human being is to ha regarded 
as an end in himself, hot .us a means. 

Widfe^ re nay, any attempt to dodita what Aristotle^ views on 
any current problem would be must be modified by a constant reference 
to bis wri i ingy. It is the scicn tiftc Artstntcjtan tem jieniiiieht, t he complete 
eiuotimal defactrmrnt that is too noticeably absent in om modem life 
Wo might wall say—' Aristetle, would tlmt thou w*Tt living at thtabourl 11 
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THE GREEK CHURCH AT JERUSALEM 

fry 

CAFTAXN A. R. fJlfitKi M.A, iSD M£S. ZVSCX, B.A. 

' How shall we sing tin.- lord's song in a strange Lnil ? 

r Tf I forget time, Q Jerusalem, kt my right hand forget her emu ting/' 

Many of those whu H 11G tier stress of waf # have left the rnniint:un5 and 
seas of Greece for the Hat Limb and jpraat rivets ,?! tli±^ M Middle East'* 
must have' with a ijtdte pcculi.tr juugmuey. with the 

Hebrews by tin- waters of Babylon who ‘ "hanged up their harps upon 
the trees that arc thercm , h But the Greek fiddlers. many of them 
Veterans of Albania, who now oil leave make the pilgrima|*e to Jerusalem, 
an? at least, thanks to Likesr own courage, exiles ki±li:eij hut UOt 1 rap live*, 
andin the hill-cotmtry cl Pileitk^, as almost nowhere else in the 1 browned' 
off' countries of the Middle East there is much that could make the 
M-jIlono or the Philhclkne dmost fancy that he is iu his spin tod home 
Here, at hast. there h I hr same s/i risible in the distance from any hill¬ 
top; hills of grey limestone and red earth,. their terraced sides clothed 
with olives, green and grey when tike wind blows over; the spring dowers 
that gave Christ a smiil;.: and here U*.y r round the hof> \»l± i:tr ul 
Christentlum, is probably the most «:harming of dl the Greek ’Vaionks" 
scattered over the workL 

To the EugUsh-5]j*aking pilgrim who would escape the feeling that 
modem Jerusalem is nicely a place of tourists and paid guides, the 
btst advice that can be given h "Meet the Greeks' 1 . Not a few of tbrm 
speak English. The Patriarch, His Beatitude TimathNft L by the way, 
was at Christ Church, Oxford. But of cour> it is better il otic know* 
at least enough Greek to appreciate meeting, licre afeOj ihe everydnv 
greeting of the Greek countryside, "Chftftf*”, the hh Hai!" far +F Farewell' 4 J 
uf tht New Testament itself. 

The Gteris Church is tolerant. It has not lost, rii rough iH its tierce 
defensive ^Lni^lf-., ite s±tise of the oecumciticai far Catholic) mission of 
Ciiristcndom. It was a young Greek monk of attra^tiv- iml impressive 
'.•Turacter—cui duly as guardian, war -1 Erne Christ ioxs, .it the sttr of 

the Sepulchre—who remarked, masked, on the pity of it, that even 
the great Crusader Church itself should not be one place of worship, but 
a place divided into jealously guarded territories. Here at [east was 
^meone—and mi ofhrial. too-Hfcr whom intolerance and imliilenence 
were riot two all-embradng alternatives. 

Tine Gre^k Chmdl in Jerusalem is centred in the Holy Sepulchre. 
Tirade the Crusadru Church is owns hot!a 1 ^ widest tumtcirie* mil thi- 
hulleft ground— the central navi: (the* I 'atholkun] ami both tile dvaj^rl 
of Calvary and the building uf thr Sepulchre. 

The Gri-r’k MonaJsterv, ottered off a narrow tetmt five minutes away, 
spreads nut nver the tfnof uf tin: dmich, where amongst She whitt? j 
washed buddings, flow lts mu\ plants in r*:trul tins and an arcukmal 
vin^trrUis among the stairways and archer lit* Fhilheifcm* rejok^ in 
aji utmosphiiro of Hcllfls. 
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A bLitk*rob^l monk crosses thi? ivlute courtyard with a friendly 
^reetin^ and the invitation to take a *Vcv coffee" in bis cell There 
are the same pictures and faded photos as those we had m sg often 
to m£5Tui5t£ith;f >f Greece. Another monk drop? in. md i Greek tidier , 
cui'iee ii brought in siliIJ assorted mpa, and w*: discuss the news. When 
shall we go back eu- Greece? wo all ask each other. Wlum indeed: One 
ikiy we call and two refugee children are there. their tiny jackets hang¬ 
ing up on the end of the bed, giving a homely air to the room. On leav¬ 
ing wt gu iGtts to die littli* cha|tid b -Htb* the belfry to light a candle 
beside th- iko:i of Our Lady of the Eternal Ri^se. The di&pe] Is MI uf 
ikons *il different ages and quality*; Almost ad the hierarchy of heaven 
sesms to he represented within, its sm ill space 

A bridge across the narrow rabbled stretl leads from Uio monastery 
tu the Patriarch jie F when? hany die portraits of th^ Patriarchs in foil 
ponthkals. in the durone ro&m on a fc-a^t day the priests of the Holy 
Sc^drhre £rnt f:i?r to bear the Patriarchs address from the tbrufts and drink 
a Coffer and hie up r<> ki-i, his hand. On the least of the Exaltation of 
the Cross pjiidi holds a iweet-smeilin^ Victorian bouquet of brightly 
coloured ftiwars glowing against their black cassocka, sweet basil myrtle, 
marigolds and zinnia*. Bundle* ate pressed upon tile only two strangers 
ptescni and the Patrucch'fl address h spoken very slowly and dcatfyi 
ptmmvMy for todr *-ars. 

In be present in tor Hok Sepulchre fur the Umrgy on one of the great 
feasts is to vT-i-T b.Li J: in time through the ages* itenrda surge in and 
nut ami oil round ci-mphr^'inl building; priests comt and go, putting 
on uinl taking on ih. fr vc-amenis, hakiii^ up and {putting down their 
flowers; ..51 is ::l■ :.l.::lI daring tL>- long fuut i.fiutv service. Finally, 
as the climax, comes the procession: a blaze of candles (the Westerner 
lias never realized candlrs amid lx ut brightJ r censers swinging, banners 
ms*d high above the brahfod fact* The congregation is pressed back 
against tin w alls , of the dim passages- and the famous relic of the True 
t ro>x set in crystal nracufet by Kcraclius from the Persons in the da vs 
when Mahomet was Weeding unknown in Arabia, is Iranuj fmst on thr 
fowd-dfe^ of a pih-si. The < !uijv-I uf ( .dvary P:-. a golden glow of candle 
and is so packed wito people that it seems impossible far toe peoerssiot! 
to fight ii< way through to the altar. Slowly a passage is made and 
thr- Ituir comers of rI:;i; T are? !Messed, Cricks atxt to me whisper 
with admiraliyi e p "Ttu-re ife mic ol yours—cm Kttglhhimn, 11 as a figure in 
surplice and hood passes ajanngffi the brightly cubtnttd copes, holding 
his bunch of flowers How much they amrArittie mir participatkjo id 
their feast 1 Looking back at the raminuity ol worship and becoming 
consckuLs iif the faith and fervour that ht& ceitml in \ht Church ol toe 
Holy Sepulchre since C-jsstaJititie. one rxiu forget for a while the som 
qurstkm? uf n^hts and li^rrittiri ■■ [h .i |i- L \ -* .'aust-il sulIl tiittemess, 
hatred and blnixlto^ between Christians thr re 

Just jx mLiVin^ as tin igCHold rdigimu fl’MSt was thepatrioti festival 
of Gtevcc i modwTi hLiLirv. (lie Sidesnrj It Deimi an Uie |npf«rsary 
tjf Gfc-ece^ encrv r iulu lln_- war on zMh Os ii.dicr. The beds of the? Hoh 
Sepulrhte ririjs ont to ail the Old nty <jf Ji-msalem: true deep note Irom 
Ike bi^ bdi ifdfow^J by the onknce of the small ones. The monks 
a^mble in tlm barrow cobbled itm i aaiiiid? I he Pjiriarrhilr a few 
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Gr^k officer* and ;i handful of PhillL^UtEiu British are absorbed into the 
middle of the precisian. and .vilL iind^r the arched sueet of the bazaars, 
down the steps past SaWin's mosque to the church. Outside in the 
gunny courtyard a small crowd has gathered and by the doorway, by the 
tomb of the English crusader knight D k AubEgny R stand the de&o^dmt* 
oi the Koman conturifiiis, two poliemen, the guardian^ of 

the peace in this ever turbulent rdteious tuy. A temporary altar has 
heat set lip in the of the Catholic-mi m-ar tuv vase which repre* 

senis the Christian omfcps tsf the world; a euiieepfctoii which calk up 
vividly the memory of tliR Omphalos and the rugged beauty of Delphi 
llu- candles arc lied up with blue am! white ham, the national colours, 
and alter the Dosalogy a young priest reads with much fervour a sermiin, 
which is largely an evocation of the memoir^ of the Greek omtpaiga, 
A picture fe’ called up of the Aghin Lavra in the Pdtapftfinese and the 
[ittlti- church in the mon LStery klim !'.* \\*>>dcil Ml. where the BUhop 
Gmnanas r^ng the liturgy on Lady Day, tc-21 and tbm talang the old 
church buimrsr rnibrciioird with the scene of the [ K rnnti.jn of Our 
Lady, went out to the great jdittc tree ami wore in ih< "palikaria" fur' 
the War of Independence. The Iraditiou of militant patriotism is not 
dead amongst the Greek dtqgy and the people have found in the 
present war in their ditncli a rallying point m their sight for freedom. 

In the country uutsidi? Jerusalem, too, Greece lias its "cofep^T", 
Outside the city/away hfiut its biisilr mJ chatter* its fe-rrosirs and 
exalt atiuE is. ami bitterness on the Mount ■ I 1 ‘lives, ntw as in old Hths* 
restj a hle-^iig of peace: anti litre, in a place traditinnally ■railed Galilee, 
the Greek Church has a sanstunrv The tradition has it that ihe name 
Galilee dates from the time of Christ; that there w *s, near by. an Inn 
of ihe Galikans v.htre the Northern pilgrims resorted: and that it was 
here, near to I he traditional she of the tension, tlsM the ri&rn Christ 
met the Apostks. after telling thirm, "Wlus l am risen, t wBJ go before 
you into GJilisfc- 1 * Thfc texi i* h^ril vd 1 ? ri. the gates* ■ — - i the enclosure, 
tvlfcfrre, .111 l -ugst thf>^ dLaracteristic trees of the Greek landscape, olive, 
cypress .md pine. the Greek l*atrLu«:h has his home On the other 
$i 4 e p awav from the city where the nvixl djrappeaf* past Bethany and 
Rethphoge, you Stay catch a glimpse uf the salty WddemcSS of Judaea 
and .1 corner of the Dead Sri. But hen? P on the lull whose sides are 
still clothed wfrli idives, is fertile gtomd, the quietness only broken by 
the wind in the trees; n plan. 1 , iit one and the sumo time, full of jnsnoriea 
nf a exists m universal history ami a pL ;e where every Phfflidferus cannot 
but, unfailingly. rnnemlw-r Greece, 

Another scene ako: on the western outskirts o£ the mixl#m city stands 
a squAiL- grey mofia^tery with immense butif>ss^ sui-j^tiiug Its high 
fortress walla. For the pkn e was, iud**-d. * J-rtn^s it tuni need U k*. 
Tlds is the iwdfih-ecniitrv Moitait^y ol the Cjofs TIic uidy rninmee is 
low und verv snutll. like that of the Qiurrh of im Nativity m Bcthle&sm, 
bn3t so thai all have to stoop entering. The- door is immensely thtd: 
and heavfly fcmed- 

ItLsiikc -ill b cliearfdl and mi=rr% F , full ».d thr. .^Nund of children's foot¬ 
steps .-Uid play, lor the munasten' is lull of rdu^w lanuli^ > frum Greece 
On a visit early Ln sf^rmg great scarkt amaryllis flowers blt^omed froiti 
their wluteve ashed tins mi .1 litlJc bokotiv high mbove the elonr. Liter, 
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tht! grajres hung down from the trellis c-f vines in a small courtyattL 
Right in the middle of the buildings grow two tall f^prcss ut^. higher 
ev^n than tkew;Jis Th e church is % Imsiliea with fmgtneixts of seventh- 
century mosaic and inxt^rith-tPittttry frescoes, mw largely repainted. 
Off _£ho broad nave, in a dint liltlr chape], is pr&erved the sacrad place 
°i the chinch s legend: tJi-q- spot where the tree of the Cross grew. A 
ftirdem set of picture illustrates the ftrau££ story of a composite tree, 
made up of iypress, cetl.tr and pin-*-, who^ shoots, gives by Abraham, 
Were planted thr-re by Lot and watered with JWlLlii water* Fri one 
version it vv.ei cut down by Skriomun and made into a bridge over the 
Jintbm. until thr Queen of Sheba * ame and naoognired "rn the spirit" 
that this wood was holy and filled hrr some greater historic destiny . . . 
then Solomon took it up and plaoH it m the FiJrapSc, whonr it remained, 
nncc more forgotten, until the time of Christ. 

Onrsi>k- on the terraces the refugee diihlreji play, quarrel!, and sing 
sottgs of Hrl! a a in a Grange hrnd „ . , 

Due of the very few mm in the pUcc coma up* shows us a photograph 
nl his soa in. th# Air Forcc% and talks of Rsperumcos a p . Salonika.: in the 
blit war. The children come md stand by in a silent row- too shy to 
<Uur<?, I*owu bcW outside. in Arab u reaping the corn between tbs 
tfcljvus *ith a small skklf?, and Ruth follows, gleaning, One or two Greek 
soldiers atx leave come in to greet their relations and friends The abb*it 
greets, ns with a smile bo Jure we leave and bands its a brightly coloured 
card with the legend of the Crass printed in Russian. Yes, he tolls u$ 
sadly P they are till refugee. 

A great day for these children was Uie diri&Eemitg of two Samim 
babies at which the Patriarch presided ami Prince and Princess Peter of 
Greece were present. After the service the traditional packets of sugared 
almonds ware d&tfbuied* and there was a party, with xmtimul dances 
and singing, on the ilai rimf-fecnruces under the ^tars 

Neat the Holy Sepulchre is an eleventh-centurv church entered bv a 
narrow ttoorway nil the *mk (the Arab bazaar street, with its Gottk 
arched roof}. It is simill and whit washed like any churoh in the little 
white stands of the Cydadrt?. and with flowering shrubs growing on a 
small patch of earth among the hemsm in the courtyareL There, off a 
fmt-fbor balcony, live a few more refugees A poor rheumatte uM 
man unlocks the d'<ct. Inside, in Irout of q huge ninetcenthH:entmv h 
ikonosiasis brought from Greet*, ts a stand with the rdk of port of the 
skutl of St. John the Baptist—or. as Greeks say, the Forerunner Above 
it hang tltt little tin vhuvbs stamped with ports of the oiling human 
body as is! 4 figure at* of a child. The old mmi look? up white we talk 
of Askkfpit^ Perhaps some toudi of Western superiority slipped intn 
uiir voices. tie suddenly remarks. "Whvn tuv .un 11 hurts, I sometime 
come and light a candle litre and then the pain goes. But you must 
4 -> it' —with OTtphftSfe — -'wtih thr htutl " wo Westermrs stand 

rebuked. 

Thh is the church which the Knights took os their 

Jfinmkm headquarters m thra first crusading days, with Si John the 
Forerunner as their patron; and still in this "Hospital Quarter" the 
nn^kro Enclidi C^ri-r- h'-Ms a yearly > rric^ on the feast dav of St 
Jorin, and Uni tkws bang t hen votive* and Ugiil their caudles for healing;. 
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Bat the clergy and tbs buildings dn nut .done make up the Church 
There is the congregation also, and here as tlwap in Pa'mHngp it is 
largely composed cu pilgrims. On our hrst s'tsit to Ikihkhem at Christ- 
mas, V04X, we set out, in pouring rain, in a bus, old and overcrowded 
like those wliich went from Athens to Daphni or fuusarimi It wri 5 lull 
o! young Greek soldiers who hnl taken their leave specially to go to 
Bethlehem at Christmas and brought their pappas with tfwn: the 
umuI lively and cbwriuJ throng, prubablv all with some JoSui Budum 
tale ol adventure behind them. Greeks arc by nature travellers; many 
nt t! te m, by nature, pi- gri e ns. ’■ I any amo ng t hem,. even £ he >■ 1 phisticated, 
gn down to Jordan to be buptked there again. Would not Herrahrtos 
haw apprediited that spirit? 

As in the Holy Sepulchre the Orthodox Greek Church possesses, by 
right of continuous presence there from the earliest days, the greatest 
part in the span sons and Lovely hyrifra of the Church ol the Nativity, 
H- re, too, the Greeks lend ns a dmpd for English &r.T vices fur Christmas 
and chrkteuing^. 

As the climax of the year for all the Churches are the ceremonies of 
Easter week. For the Greek Church there is tb& inimcle play of the 
Washin g of the Feet on the roof of I he Holy Sepulchre on Maundy 
Thursday. The Patriarch htei tlie part of Christ and twelve priests 
Hi .if of the Apostles, whose feet l*e waihes. Must famous of all is the 
service of the Holy Fbx\ to which pilgrims have Ducked through the 
iiges—a service enacted in every church throughout Gr^ce-—but whose 
prototype and most marred observance is at the Sepulchre itself. Hire 
once more the Greek Patriarch is the central figme in this most dramatic 
of all Christian services, and by the Tomli stand the dignitaries of 
Ji^ni^ltun waiting to light their candle from the Holy Fire. I.’it til 
the revolution this was borne by rutmm fa the coast, and thence by 
ship to Rtmk. 

La rfpite of the chilling influence of fornmlfeid which Jerusalem, 
through the a^tes. has exerted so strongly upon all the religion? which 
have dourished there, the Greek Church preserve* today .1 vitality anil 
.:h.inn for all who are willing ti> rceogiuiu it. It makes m attempt to 
pro&dytm; ;mil the general attitude seems to loo "We arc oil ChrisnarLS. 
so why worry about diilereuces? 1 *, on a£litude it is wed to remember not 
only in Joiisqfcm, but in ill* world at large. 

One leaves Jerusalem, in thes* days «p fidalfy r with great regret; 

Jlasing learned much; having lit^rd the l^gtdds in the expressive spoken 
lungue that is still so near to tho language of the New Tesfameait; having 
also, and more conspicuously, sampled vimething of tto purposeful 
[if imefnalbiial atul thoroughly untranqultj amosphere of a mediaeval 
crusailc. One has me t again, typically. the G reek philvxonti. I he 

welcome to the stranger* \Vnd so you kisnw Gram My borne is in 
Athens’ 1 ior Arcyfia. or Th^sdy, or Aetna, nr wherever it may be} 

11 You must come and visit us when wc ore over there again. God be witfi 

us all. Goad-bye, Cktctsti '* 
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THE I^NDYING INFLUENCE 

ijr 

ttWK t. W. ftBEKSTED, rM>. p H_A + 

I. rod, have been asked to join in this little volume of tribute ami act- 
nwledgment to tlio undying spirit of Greece, anti find myself in the 
ronjpany of thc^e wIh hivo far more right to speak than I, For hrr=f 
.ue dosskal scb^m. ex peris hi Greek antiquities „ in Greek art and, 
architecture, in Gr^ek pMoscrphv, and Imre tnn thus? who have known 
Greece today, who have loved Greece as visitors, nr can i lnijm it as their 
Jjiim&r Whit word haw I to add? I aui not sure that I know. And 
yet, even as 1 hesitate, I am aware of 4 cnuvfcrhm, somewhere deep in 
my mind* that there sotmihing ttlftvani to tut* said by what I tmv 
perhaps call tho ordinary *dioiur. one who tins never viiitcd Greece in 
his life, and who is no expert in anything especially Greek, ancient vt 
modem- For indeed, when I com* e r> count up my richer that wide 
heritage >( ffi'xltfrn knowledge and culture which Oxford has given mr 
for my own, I re 1 Size Lignin how much of that heritor. b of Greece. Not 
only Greek achiev-qment; great as that was in almost every field, but the 
frefc spirit of Gre-w-, lives on for our admiration and nur inspiration. 
We owe ttmdi to l<ome and lair spirit of ordered culture, -.nd'we owe 
tmidi to the native genius of our own race, buL our debt to Greece is of 
it different kind For it was Greece, the Greek mind with its surging 
spirit of free enquiry, which broke through the elemental bondage of 
mau T s primitive state, bade man know himself, made history conscious 
and art creative, and founded nur modern world. 

Let me count up my debt. ! mpjjosa that it began a long time before 
I could begin to keep a Trckomng. in the broad basis uf an education 
whirls always had Oxford as if & goal. But very eaity I w:ls reading mv 
fat bit id Thucydjfivs 43id Etjfipide>. md Honitr And when for a 
£l?w years fats tried to turn me tpio a nanhc m;itirian p it was from Euclid, 
wifh his firmly drawn systm1 of rigid proof that T hianuui most of all, 
though* as I know tmw f what 1 learned was less mathematics than the 
power to think clearly, and to dbfmgqish m<wf from opinion, I still 
behove Uiai there has been loss as well m gain hi the nuximnting of the 
teaching of geometry, hi w hich the accuracy of ruler and compass has 
grme far to oust accuracy oi thought And all the lime tliat this was 
going on I was reading m\ to±k Tcstam«u + and discovering that om 
English versions, rich as they are, :tre very fax from catching the whole 
spirit of the writers of the G^SfN-ls. of St. haul, St, Pel -r # nod like rest. 
Then I came to Oxford and found there a whuli? adtunr, of which 
the rtioU Were m the Middle* Ages, but which drew its sap. its life-fotcr\ 
tlif'^igh r-Mis hi-: Avulotli- and phi.- It has taken me 4 whole 
lifetime to realize how imincdsc that inlluenc 1 : has been, and how in 
tiic recent impetus given to modem studio of all khuds, modern * huols 
of phitaophy modem languages, Loodmi history and economics, ami 
above ah modem -wrioice, the Ire* spirit of dm great Greek* is still ciur 
PMpIrattan, The chann els by whkh the stream ha* readme) 115 have 
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often been indirect. Hie- spirit of Hippocrates still directs the course 
of medical science, hut it journeyed with Nesuician 1 Eirisiiius. with the 
vificHib of Persia, mid with the Arab* before it came t-> our Western 
Kn*jK**U and Faculties. The modern DUibreak (for indeed such a won! 
seems necessary to express the developments of the lust forty > ears) 
of psychology had snnie of its discoveries antkdpatcd anti its main hnt-5 
finely drawn by Pluto in the Rtpuhtk. and evdi more, by Ariatolhf in 
his Ni&maduan Ethics. One of the most recent and most anthuritarive 
sivr<iimt» of the subject. Spearman's Don't j the makes 

no fewer titan seveniv-f<Mir reh rcnces to Aristotle, ami the masterly 
descriptions of human "behaviour in the Ethics remain, in their accuracy, 
their inchtvttxess, and their wit, muivailed today. 

It b, of course, hardly more Uiaii a platitude to say that Ciie great 
Greek writers laid down the lines upon which philosophy, Urn phttostphu 
p&attiis, has proceeded today, tf the modern empirical plulcsupliHU, 
the so-called behaviourists and their kind, i ir the modem laical analysts, 
critidze thb ^ruat philusophical tradition. It is from Aristotle that thi". 
draw the weapons with which to do so. And tht- spirit n! Plato siiJl 
liras the phiiosoptiur with the faith that, when the mists of hb analysts 
dear, there wilf he the vision. Wu shall nut a I wavs remain in the cave, 
trying to interpret the flickering ami unsteady shadows on tho wall. 

Perhaps most striking of all. and least often recognized, is iho debt 
of tandem science. For though there were liuk Ages indeed, Aristotle 
had already bid down, and the Arabs had tint wholly ImgOtUu, the frnida- 
tcental truth tliai to uiukrrtaud Katun wa must question Nat 
Cmsidering the smallness of his resources, Aristotle’S observations dh 
.ittiiTuls of ovbTV kind are ft miracle of accuracy and of scientific restraint, 
He knew perfectly well the difference lie tween bet and fancy, .uni lib 
insistence on tact b now bearing fruit in our liilmnldfiVs, our nmwiims, 
and our endless ^curntilir rejxjrts. It is sometimes sold that we owe 
all tilts to Bacon and the AV-hm Or^inum but without Aristotle there 
would have been no Macon. 

The statement of the debt could be drawn nut indefinitely. but 
there is one special item, mentioned .dreadv in passing, on which I 
should like to dwell. The Otsk Lmgiwp , with its immeaw wealth and 
jhrribiiitv. was in itself one of the great cultural achievements of the 
human race. It [Dade possible a literature of amazi ng quality and variety, 
but it did something marc than that. Four hundred years, after its. prime 
had pass'd, nr at tin scholars -iy, it provided the medium in which the 
records of Chris tiauity could be preserved and given not tally to a nation 
but to 1 

By the time of Christ the philusophiss had faded ;md the art was 
(bbased. None of the Greek stales was in any political sense a power 
to be heeded. But die Greek hntruage. in a free and vital vernacular, 
hild become tive common speech of half the known world. From \Ur- 
uiUn to India men did their husinvs- discussed tli-ir religious problems, 
„nd <ome^-mded with their friend* in Ibis rough speech a itxgua franco 
nearly as widespread, and far tidier, than the pidjiin English of today. 
I*, was capable of use by raltarrd people, arid .it Alexandria, in Egypt, 
it became a literary language in its own right, '.fry laigdy through the 
trandatF-Jis of the Old Testament mad. in (lie tune uf the Ftokmtes. 
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which have come down to us as tk-j fjeptuayfat. ft \s to this later de¬ 
velopment cl it kind of popular culture, with its philosopher in Philo 
tuid i±s hbtomu in Josephus, that I owe ray (keek Testament. 

Thera may. it h inav, have bum some early Aramaic doctHTOBii in 
circulation among the primitive Christian l omniuoiti^. I mysdf am 
fairly sure ihat there were. But St Part! wrote in Greek and St. Luke 
wrote in Greek, and whatever lies behind Git? other Gospels they wia* 
very spwlily put into n Greidi dress too. amt su mmi on their way 
evangelize a wutld. As befitted the Gtftpcl which they prortfltitKttL the 
sj>eech which they used was the common speech n| coiruunn folk , rich 
enough, with all llis history of Greece behind it. m contain and w expr^i’S 
tin* iiiLSSa^e, anil fr;-- erroujjh to coord y tlnd message with a rough ami 
mvigoratiiig vitality. a Natality all t- j often \mt m the imooikiLess of our 
Englkh vtf&uUL-*. 

huisre by that means the Gospel came r< > me, L can only here record 
the debt, more than can be stated and beyond all repaying., 

it 

"OF COURSE WE BEGAN WITH PLATCT 

by 

ttA*lL A. YZAXLEte, U_B-E Sf HJL, B.UTT,, Fit.B. 

Thl romance of war in ahdcriE Greece still for us a glamour with 
which the grim ugliness and stark horror of a modern IxiLtkTueld atinr.k 
a sombre nmtrast. We think nf the fdiields and spears at TbcfroopyJae, 
the sdliiis ships at SaJmtib, and thoi nf mines and booby-traps, barbed 
wire and bomb mters Even the wailing fs*r thrilling encounter k fiflen 
dull drab and boring. Little pockets of men live on gun-sites nr balloon 
and searchlight [posts in our own country as much isolated from tilt 
tnnmiqn life who did the sams job in ih& deserts of Tunisia nr 

Middle East. The interior ul a submarine, abb? to surface only for an 
hour or two at night. Is hardly an elviJum. 

Ytt our citizen soldurs »nd seamen have disco venjd far themselves 
t]ie vet y wed!-spring of vitality that made hemes of the Greeks. who 
fought in amditkms whkfa niter all. ituty have bn-u for less idyllic than 
wer are apt to imagine Thus a tetter from a voting .mu-aircraft njfirer 
in North Africa said: I have batm n-uiding Tier* .dolus, and comparing 
ih& strategy and tartics of the campaigns which he describes with our 
own,' Still more typical is the remark made by the leader of a ilis- 
cussfan group m a sm-di unit al hum*. He was telling some friemiv 
how keenly mUmtbA these men had htxmm m tin- dmfapmeiii of 
pobticai ideas —sm much so that they hail been studying Lhe subject 
sy^vmaticvilJv far a cun&ikraU* number of weeks. Then lie added; 

J "Of tours* wo began with Plate ‘ 

That tittle jptuasa, ’’"of cotirsi ' , might out have bet lsi siariniritig if 
lUt 5fvikfir h id Uv-a one of a group of Oxford antlergi Aduate.' carrying 
on on* of ths innumerable sodetus which are the spicn o£ in tetter tu=l 
Lfa fa Uni vanities But Utn 1 W' vT.vruU far .« bartdfbl of ifaowtt 
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together by tin? chance that they belong to the s mm platoon. They 
Sire a tiny'cttiss-s&ctioii of the- ail sorts and conditions of awn" ’who 
make tip the crowd at 4 cup-tie football match b peace-time, or make 
holiday by the sea. Most of them had never read a fr^fcftkS book cm 
politics and would scarcely understand such fcrnts ass "the philosophy of 
go^rnm^nt JP ot M tho evolution of democracy". It would never Imve 
occurred to them to begin with Plato if theb leader, «c5Cmp other reason¬ 
ably wedrtad member of the ^rottp, hod not suggested doing so, far few 
uf them bid ever beard his name, The rignihcuM tact is ihul as soon as 
Lhey made acquaintance with liw AfjtaUti:. even at second hand, they 
were at home, while Socrates, with his perpetual question, "What do 
yon mean by that?"* was wdopxned 9 ls a familiar friend. From the 
scholars standpoint it was wxgs&iry and right to begin ii the point in 
history where the creative spirit of the Greeks in their golden age set new 
visions of freedom and sdl-governmcnt Ix-fore the world Conoideratiore 
of logic and historical method however, would have made little appeal 
to these town p wliose chief celKcm ms how the work! can be trunk 
different after the war. and wliat kbd of new world will Justify the 
sacrifice that the common people everysvhere are making for it. Phto 
was introduced not as among the greater of the classics, but as it man 
who knew bow to begin it the beginning* and taught us how, tu rimpk* 
conversation. tu make the real issue* dear. And so, **oi course wo begun 
with Plain", 

That Utile group is not unique or peculiar It represents hundreds 
of thousand* of men and women in the British Forces, at homo -and in 
the various theatres of war, who ant doing likewise. They are Naming 
as never before to think fur thmcs-.-lv s and to express ihcmsdvcs, mi 
merely for the sake of acquiring culture or improving theu dTickmcy, 
hut because their eyes .ire upon the outcome of the war, for thfunselves 
and for their children, for their own people and for other peoples 
especially those hi cuuniriej which the enemy has occupied and devas¬ 
tated their interests are not narrowly political and eccm-jmie. It is 
natural enough that ^current affairs 11 and "tixofEslrnctiun" should be 
favourite topics. But these yomtg men and women* wlm may at any 
moment he calted upon to risk their lives in attack or defence, are respon¬ 
sive to thus* great elemental tilings in human txtKflrfefice which stirred 
the Greeks and which animate tho classics Active Servke condition.? 
have I imx frr^h attractiveness to sttength and beauty of body the hcimt 
and the iiphriiigitig <d children* the meaning n\ rhizeiiihip, the storied 
past, and Llii! shape of Tilings tu come. There is a new enthusiasm for 
riinpk am and traits, for music and drama, indeed for all that evokes 
creative rapacity, just because the tubs of life run so much more daeply 
and swiftly than in peace-time. There is a tuciv readiness to think -nut 
talk about (he whence and whither of life fe d. Bat all thra. timme* 
me brought into the market-place as Socrates brought them 

Students of education in the mu verities may read the RefuMie 
because if st.uLiis out among all tho gittai books of the ag& Citiren 
take easily to discussion In lie form in which tho Republic was 
written because, as Socrates was t hn tort to perceive, that is the way 
in which friends educate one mother. A well-known university tutor 
recently remarked with pensive humour thj? thought Greek would 
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soon survive only m a few girls" schools, Compulsory Greek has prac¬ 
tically punished from the remim-m-mt* lot n iJt^ree in even the anckni 
oiuvmdtwa. Bm at (lib vtry mmtu-tU, and at thr bright of a wodd- 
cortilict which might appear to ai*re5t all cultural activities &£ innom- 
(xatible with total war* and has, alas, resulted in tht! destruction of so many 
of the -world's cultural Erasures, ancient Greece is corning to hur awn 
again in the daily lives ■>£ fighting men. 

This need nut astonish us if we ask ihh^-Iv^ what &we, in the 
time of Funded and Halo* Arbtotlii and Pbddias, Euripides ajnrt 
Sophocles, really was, The Greeks were a people clustered m little city- 
states, fettling (hear wav to the good life possible only in a dfisnooacy. 
Tliffy had known other forms of ^ovenum-nt anti oomnmmly life, They 
had successfully fought tlm imperial is! and toLilttarLin empires of fliwir 
day [t is true that they still exptohed a slave duss, the helota who had 
no rights nr liberty and were regarded as mer& mstrurmritts of thdr 
muster* wetf-heing. Bat ilespiie so dark ,l bint, frnja .wr modem point 
of view, upon their social order, they accounted life scarcely worth Mviug 
without liberty, and, above oil, liberty of the mind and the spirit, Thcj 
sought constantly to enlarge the bounds of knowledge,, to tnutoytand 
the putpo*? of life, In infill- grato filio .ill form oiul movumeut- Thiur 

t$ H dramatists, tii* tartans and pEiifeseipliers expressed Urate ideab 
and their tmfesivmtra in a literature which bus remained the delight and 
raspiratiou of civilized men ever since But it i> mare than literal me, 
Tbei# thought lias a practice] hearing upon the solution of mir tnost 
lapsing problem* still. A recent Gayxrramfuvt report upcm an fnrpor- 
taut aspect of recon^tmcti'^n —a "blue book”—bare upon its title-page a 
quotation from Plato which, m the mostphilistine of readers must surely 
p^edve* ; slttains the he:rt of tlm WhoUt mill r. We i-rmtrl imr escape 
the iuflucncc of Greek wbdutn tip<m the conduct of what Mr, Churchill 
calls ,J iiEir affairs*",, in peace as in war r ev^iii if we would- ft is a light 
that never dies out. just as the heroic devotion of the Greeks to the 
liberation of cmr world from tynniiy and hratalitv is .1 rekim ding for us 
of thii authentic lire which tliftir forefathers set ablaze man y centuriKi 
ago 

All this wealth of understanding ;ind advene me was us w& have sAiil. 
wrought out in the life >>f the people Iwfnrt ir w:> cast in, the choice 
would id Ciirtk Iittirc. S-xratrt did not give U - tares or write 
ultef the tnanuffr ol the convesutional pfifes^u H-? mixed with llnr 
ycnine men und made them ask questions about f very thing they had 
Uken for granted. In apparently cisulJ discussion he set them explor¬ 
ing p jpukir ideas arid riitahwonb, so teadiigg them to he healthily 
critical, to get to the bottom at every controversy, Ami lo build up for 
themselves a reasoned pMliwupbv nf life. Plato, the supremo Lhinker 
rd that itgE, not only conserved mnch of Soemo cemversatiort in the 
RefitfMie .iinl d^wherr. hux g^vc shntLtif form to ;iU his own teaching 
That why wi begin with him wh^n wt want to ynd 1 , the principles of 
'dear thistkiu^ and thr d^vrhpifimt 1 1 danficr^tie ami why the 

Grt^k classics are a living hcritage not merely of trio Icantsd. but of the 
j:iu!s ;n thr street, who b now thr in the Forces or in the factories 

It v ti- the soma with drama ms with dbciu^iott of politics and 
pidfcflaphj". [r the heyday of old Greece pLivi tv ere r^t just spoctiidB 
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far the multitude or light-hearted amusements fur the frivoluu^ Tliealm 
ware so arranged. and plays so presented, that tils mdfe^uc^ felt them' 
selves to be staring with th* players in acting rat some tragic or comic 
aspect of universal human experience. The themes were not marginal, 
but central to tin* i%mficanjce of life and the art of living Triviality 
would have been rented, (wcause hare mre portniytd the* great An- 
parities of love and fear, courage and humour, fate and victory over it. 
which every man and woman knows to he tlie essential stun of daily iiit\ 
Our own early Kffcabethan iheuir* n\Li id t3:v sime type and quality, 
and today our repertory tfteata^ in their empktris on intimacy between 
actors axtd atuHence, cherish that same ra rmiTiiim U sens? in dram a 
Twenty years ago a gnvermnimf committee on adult education spent 
two years investigating amateur drama, .tnd found thousands of liifcfe 
WWW at work all over the country, acting for the uike of understand' 
ing and giving fresh tispressiim to plays of real worth, howevt* simple, 
rather than performing for the delectation of an admiring audience. 
Often they dip#? the old Greek plays. A notable instance waa that of a 
gnrttp of factory eirb wbu ^ * out to study their own language They 
lighted upon ProGilKrt Murray^ translaiii- 1 -^ ut tbe Gr*ek 
dramatists, chose a tragedy* and within a few months staged, costumed, 
produced and acted that play wish genuine insight and feeling. Among 
the Forces now there i> .1 widespread revival nf interest in drama, and 
in a spipriria^y large numW ol cases it is this kind of interest. Hare 
n^ain the spirit of Greece animates plain folk who perhaps are unaware 
of their kinship with actors and audiences in Athens or Corinth nearly 
twenty-nvc centuries ago, but who. because that kinship is so reJ, 
respond with eagerness to leadership inspired by knowledge and love of 
Greek drarru. 

This is what :s meant by that .uluk oducatloa in the Forces which 
has grmvn to such gr .-;u proportions during the live vein; of the pressrst 
wax. There is much lurries—much that is in >r- prtcticnl, sotdif would 
»y, bfranse ii & teclmical tS vookliEmnI. But the Jitet illy vital thing 
b this quest at first hand of truth, beauty and }ZiHhlnete by young men 
and women who have set aU eke usde to fight for freedom, justice and 
humanity. They would mt tftmtsdvfci put it m that way. for they 
bate pretextbusuess .v; they luatha hypocrisy Nevertheless at heart 
they care deeply lor the famous trinity , toodness not excepted, for in the 
"Padre's Hour". also conducted on the Static model there is the same 
frank, simple discussion of the meaning and purpose of life* call it religion, 
morality j ^cbl qik-rukms, or whal you wilt in it all th±ue is I hfc demand 
fhn* fnhs dluulil bo Ltin wn jjkd related in values, genuine’ kliowk-ilgo 
harnessed to hi^h purpose, both in waging the Wiir and m the racon* 
Strnctkp without Which victory would bring hist parsing exultation. 

The uatim ts* in fact. ongngrri in an finui^riM* <m Inprise ui self- 
education—or reeducation—as part and parcel of the war effort. The 
Government fosters h, The heads of the Fighting Services attach great; 
bnportanre to h for reasons PKrfe fur-rearhin;: than the mamtetiance of 
m[irate, and each of the Service has its Educai tonal Directorate and 
SlafL Tlif universities and other educational bodies luivc united to 
give ul the xr best to it, providing thousands of lecturers. tutors™! 
Leaders of discussion groups, hundreds of And rvskbmiiil courts in 
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their colleges and balls, Inform jJ week-ends for ranks who- cure lu 
spend a ample of days 1 leave in ths enjoymcui of musk, drama and 
literature—in brief, placing themselves and their resources iredy at the 
disposal ol the men and v. amen who are on Active Servicer, Here, study, 
arc the beginnings ol another Renaissance. For this cannot stop with 
the war. 

What then do we of reawakened Britain sJuvre now with martyred 
Greece, who nob ly faced t hree enemy n 1 1 ions? \Yh at is t h e t^seTiro of our 
ck'bt. not only to her spfcndkl %dl-sacrUue, he: faith ami livr courage 
in tho.'atr days, but equally to Wi inspiring iraililfan of dcmxsatfc cul¬ 
ture, coming down from the fourth ecsniory before Christ? Something 
more than partnership in a costly hut liber suing political and miliEKry 
crusade: something more unifying than even the bond of suikring; 
something that bears within itsqii creative energy ami const rtictivu 
purpose: &oiUetiiing distinctive ol ihu spirit of man. "Ye shall know 
tlwj truth," said Jesus, “and i he truth shah make you free. ' It was 
not talking of science or philosophy, history or ethic*. His concern wiia 
always with persons and community—what the Russians call a flfctfJraaf . 
Hqw men may together find lulliieas ul life was what he taught in vivid 
parable or homespun talk—but with authority and nut as the Scribes. 
Hie common people became aware, as he answered their questions and 
put his own to them in turn, of a way. a purpose, and a power, Thsse 
are what men and women, ami especi a lly young men and women, arc 
seeking now that their lives have been turned upside down so that it is 
hard to tell what an the things that w ill endure. In Greece and Britain p 
as in all the Allied lamb, they are adv^turing all they liavo and are for 
a new and nobler mitt* Blind devotion would avail little. A patriotic 
fervour for the stalia quo would be fuiiic, if only Iwcause no nation can 
ever be the same again after these apocalyptic years. Youth rarefy wants 
to go hade to anything. It wants to go on. Its questions are, "Whither?"‘ 
and "How ?" It is unwilling to hu*e them ans* i-fed fat it by an older 
generaUan whiidi --'rur lo it l.j have- playwl lot safe Ly—olid fast. Yet. 
laced by tile task of rebuild nation* and refashioning civilised life, it 
does not Uck reverent 1 .- bn experience and it rejoices to lie led by those 
who havi dote great, things. Nor i- it -itlmrwU- tjciween thn younger 
nations and tin.- .older,. of the Meliterruiean or the Atlantic, the Padik 
or the Indian Ocean, Each has ^amrtliing t < give without which victory 
cannot be guchlevecL But more than victory is at stake, Ky thing less 
than a mow iray of lift fur timfcmd is now tfie quest of throe who began 
by fighting for old The pus&ibUky of attaining it b bound up with 
willingness to seek it. as Mr. Roosevelt said fa his address to the Canadian 
Parliament U Ottawa after the Quebec Ccmlerence t by "sitting around 
tite fables, wbidi is a good nisioim talking things owr* disc si^ uni ways 
and means in the manner 61 friends, and may l even say in t lie maimk 
of members ol the some family". We can go further and say, with 
F. W. H. Myncs in his Sf, Pant, friends in the family of GotL 1-or only 
&> may we dfreow the way, the purpose and th+t power which the youth 
of Greece and the youth of Britain ar- at oru:e seeking and revealing 
in the fellowship of heart and mind begot Ecu of co mmunit y in service and 
sac ribca. 

To begin with Plato, in tbe firpuUtc, b to ask. "What is justice?" 
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Ta go yti with him is to fias that no man liveih tuno Tlir g^xl 

life can be lived only in the true cummunity. Tta making of men jjui 
rate* capable of creating and Sustaining such a community is, he say*, 
the purpose of cdnratiofi, But education does not stop with chddiinod 
Of even with youth. It detnanda a full experience of life and reflectimt 
upon all that devotion to the common gCHxb in peace and in war, dirnmidB. 
“Then/" he says, “'when they arc fifty, those who luive come safely 
t En ough md proved the best at all points tn uctkm and study must be 
brought at last to the goal. They mttsi lilt up the eye of the soul tii 
on that which Sheds light on all things: md whei they have ^een 
the Good itself, take it as a pa.tom for the right ordering of the state 
and the individual K themselves inefudok" 

VVcll may We Siuiiour the Greece of our own time, for by proving 
hersdf worthy of licr immortal traditions she has taught us anew sisine 
of the great berets l>1 demEicracy, and of this wav in which to under- 
stand and practises iL But beyond politics and patriotism, the spirit 
of enquiry, the love of the beautiful, and the pursuit of the good, there 
is something which even Socrato*, put to death ua the diorgu of corrupt- 
ing the youth, only dimly saw. for the heritage of Greece, which has 
kept her loyal to the truth atxm God and man in the hour of supreme 
agony, is enshrined not only in the lives and words of her philosophers 
.and poets, but in that Holy Orthodox t'imrdi which for centuries has 
offered this prayer: y O Lord our God, who hail bidden tire light to 
shine out of darkness * . , make us- to be children of the light and of 
the day* and heirs of Tin everlasting inheritance. Remember Thy 
whole Church; all who join with us in prayer; nil our brethren by land or 
»a> or wherever they may be in Thy vast kingdom, who ei md in cured 
of Thy succour Pour out upon them the tidies of Thy mercy, so that 
wu t redeemed in soul and body, and steadfast in faith, in ay ever prahe 
Thy wonderful and holy name/ J 


* 

POST-WAR GREECE: A SKETCH 

ILE, DEmnirs OOAltAKOS 

Th£ modem Greek is generally the combination of the practical and 
tbe idealist, He loves an i.asy^cttng life; he enjoys tin tIs delight its 
comforts and amenities, when available, he bfilmves that all po^jbQitks 
arc open to hitn s as they am. even mckpendcrntly of ftodid rank or Laborious 
preparation, because bo thmks that MelGgencc and natural intrinsic 
ability will uriah-e him to reach anv Summit. That is the practical 
side of the Citfvk dfcararter. The tdralistii' <m? b raresgBied by a 
double and quite fanatical att&dtment to the Motherland and to liberty. 
The Grade people are ready lor any hardship and sacrifice for defondmg 
the independence of their country: i think they have proved it—they 
revolt againal imposition, from whatever it derive* md if the revolt 

& 
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does net burst at the first sign of ptewin?, the embers of anget accumu¬ 
late enidimliy into such a strong hr*? that ta flames may involve what 
may Imv ? fen urigmslly con^der^l a-v wiser to spare fram destruction, 
I raj mot deny tbit this sp irit of frec-imn bunting in Greek hearts, m art 
[Mieritancc bequeathed to the race by a seenkt tradition, fringes some¬ 
th iieis upon indiscipline. But dt^ciplim: tor the Greek as far the Briton, 
has, i think, rmt U* be enforced, it lias to be adopted through free will. 
"The holy spirit of Solomon, suaL Yes. but tlw Ecdesiast 

remarked. too: ' shall light a candle of uniir.T*tandfe in thine hean 
This understandjug is lighted in the hearts of free peoples ; but the cundlr 
must be held by the hands of men who hiiire convinced people of their 
unselfishness worked for the benefit of the many, and have been invested 
with Hie regalia of fr midship by a measure of common consent These 
are general tLiid philosophical conskhsr.itiotjS which 1 expound only Id 
make clear my interpretation A the Greek, character, 

Greek patriotisn and tfr-vgt mu to the idesd of m iudependtrid country, 
master oi iiLT ■ >v ]l destinies,, Lai manured to her people a lame imptf inh¬ 
abits in the annals of her recent history, ami a place of tumour and affec¬ 
tion among those peoples struggling now for the same ause in batik- 
fbdds m within the wails of prisons of agony and death into which 
the tyranny of brutal force has tntnsfurrned their countries. 

It is of one, simitar to these prisons the prison of Chiilon, that Byron 
wrote immortal verges 

How, speaking of Greece, can the name ul Byron be omilted? He 
said in his Prisoner of CMlku" J ; 

thillon! thy prison Is a holy place: 

And thy sad floor an altar, 

Until his very steps have hdl a trace 
Worn, 35 S tiie cold pavement were a sod 
, . . May none these marks efince 
For they appeal from tyranny to God, 

Now the Greek people my make their appeal to God. and to the 
men wiH> tan be truly considered as interpreting the eternal will of His 
claiEfftty and grace for the mortal 

To say Iliat the Grtek people expect bill restoration to the pre-war 
coiiditiutis of their country swept in the immense tornado of havoc and 
tkrstrotiun tww raging in the world would be a commonplace, I may 
add that thet materiality of territory had nu attraction for the Greek 
prnpk Wfei they think of any territory, they think npon it merely 
as the home of h i ithm separated from the Mbtlierbmd, Who may 
accuse them ol Imperialism because they do not abandon the hope that 
all thooe who nm only speak tin 1 same language—and have the same 
creed. bul profess Jtbo the same national albgimoe—may be gathered 
under the shallow of the some flag ? 

Such a fntpra* couki not be collet! either unperiidisn, or still less a 
“territorial rlum*', Its fulfilment. \i reidbed, would be the Aixam- 
ffehmcttl of a uyble ideal, and the Tori to rial claims" %q use this crude 
CEpcessEmi # lire uf a sentimental, rsoi a material, character. 

Once Gnrea- has been restored to h^r pre-war geographical conditions 
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and framer*, and gathered her sorely trad populations under the roof 
of a free home, the problem, or rather the multiple problems, of recoct* 
s true lion will appear in all iheir magnitude and ivith all t hei r difficulties* 
The enemy did nor refrain from any cruelty or elaboration of bar- 
bamn in the treatment of thU heroic people, who dared to face him 
and oppose him wriLh the courage and the determination of David fu ndin g 
up to Goliath. The devastation of ftridil, towns and ports, the destruc¬ 
tion of ways of communications, public buildings, and even of individual 
houses, present a lamentable spectacle of a hitimrtn flourishi n g country, 
and Greece had hut recently recoiraed from the inrush of tjoacoo 
refugees in 1923, hardly established through sacrifices which had heavily 
taxed all the resources of her people who had never been rich- They had 
already passed through exhausting hardship between 1912-21. nghtmg 
coutinuoily for a whole decade in the Balkan Wars, the First World 
War. and thereafter bt the pesent war for three whole years* This 
effort has drained the strength anti die vitality itself oi the race. The 
enemy, taking a [ion's share in the scarce ftKnbtui is of the country, 
which has never been sdf-supporring. enacted the tragedy of the winter 
of 194x^44* culminated especially m Alliens and f%aeus, where the 
famine gild inconceivable privations swelled the death-roll to a dreadful 
height. Prompt measures were taken through public and private charities 
to alleviate the ravages caused: an improvement in the situation was 
achieved during the fn(lowing winter, The aftermath of the calamity 
which swept the country and especially the larger towns ami thir fcoUtcd 
Aegean islands, however, remains as a lamentable Sequel of the tremen¬ 
dous crisis. Malnutrition and undcr-nourisJinient, th* evds of which :? 
has not been possible to eradicate, have l--ft in the population. as [ 
heard from the nu^i authentic nmi-Greek ^ uree. a miHitui pre- 
tuberculous persons, and two mUlkfn individuals hit b>' the rmliirk 
scourge. On the other hand, owing to the ruthless measures of persecu- 
rion and enforced demtiormlkation applied by thr Bulgarians in Mace¬ 
donia ami Western Thrace, a new refugee problem lias been created 
A lar^e part of the land there and tens of thousands ol dwellings, 
especially those belonging to the refugees from Asia Minur. were taken 
from their owners and distributed unou^ Bulgarian immigrants. I 
heard that 250,000 of than greedily rushed upon lire spoils and we 
loomed lately that thm Bulgarian Gvvermnutu invoked the clauses of 
file Atlantic Charter *$ the means to decide the fate of these regions, 
ikie hundred and sixty thousand homeless and destitute refugees heel 
from these barbarians into old Greece, adding to the hardship* ami 
taxing heavily the resources uf tire po petition Others hnve wandered iu 
distress ond despair along the roads and amon^ the mountains, decimated 
in the hard Macedonian whiter by snowstorms and cold- If I mention 
tbe figure of 26.000 petrous massacred m Gftek Macedonia aliinc. f in 
that not to strike a last note of hurroi an d pity, but to cumpkto the 
picture of a downtixiddm. devastated and trampled Greece, to whren 
the helpful hand of bet great Allies must be extended and is vitally 
needed, otherwise a dead country would be tiamkd to the nrw genera* 
lions which are to succeed this one, which witnessed and suffered ihe 
horrors of a terror unprecedented in these regions since tire invasion of 
Alnric and lib Goths, 
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fn what fora will the help of the gratl Allies, regarding the recon¬ 
struction of Greece be given? On this point Grook expectations and 
aspirations can be examined. t do not think thus huge Slate l^ans, and 
the heavy obligations duffivfcd fmm h loans, are to l>e expected or 
even deiiretL cts I want to be (rank, I d r Hibt if Greece would be able 
to meet the obligatioiis associated with former external loans. How 
would this be piasibb fa & country in the state oi prasmtuon and 
exhaustion in which Greece will most certainly be found? Her reserve 
in gtdd and foreign exchange are Tlim'otighly depleted and the f iduciar y 
draiklfai has been inanipulated by the ooemy in a catastrophic way . 

Tfc was comforting to liear that the ‘Gorea*, when formulating 
its decisicris at Atlantic City, and recognising factually the situation 
in Greece* decided that all f<wxlstui!s and other goods to 1*? taken to 
Greece dsiring the iml six months after the liberation ul the national 
territory aliodd be granted without payment on her part> 

It is to hoped that the rebel to be achieved by such assistance, 
will permit the Greek people to start the main work of rc'ccmstroctiDn 
with minds free from the memories oj past nightmare and with tluj. 
requisite energv. H^rt, the assistance coming from abroad must take 
the form of iccluiteal co-operation and guidance, such as to redrew 
gradually the damage caused by the war and develop the productive 
cafxiciti 1 of {lie country. The naturid resources of Greece are still un- 
cxploited in a large measure. The electrification of the country may 
create a source of wealth and raise lhr- standard of living of the people, 
It will be necessary to find a w^y to increase the exports of the main 
Greek product, tobacco, on the basis of which Germany built her <mu- 
mendai relations with Greece, to the determent of Greco-Uritish and 
Greco-American trade transactions, 

[ have dealt at lenglh with the material aspe:t of post-war 

Greece because I 1 [link that smtil countries which are tirctipirathnelv 
pros] mu u* ami but lit lie discontented may bring u valuable cdutrtbu 
lion to the new world of unity, taw and freedom—a world such as all 

of ns tank (onward to, 

'T i *rrul1 weak State h an international nuisance This c-mcep- 
tkm hat Lately been advanced by a writer of repute, Mr, 5. Dark, in hb 
book: A L'jftrtsfidtt Basis for ike Pott-War W&7td, 

Another writer. Mr, Carr, has recently written "The wading of 
unlimited economic power by a multiplicity of snub national uni is ha* 
become incompatible with the survival of tM fixation/' And with much 
greater emphasis he adds: n We fight ro restore the independence of 
nations^ though we know that this independence is impracticable and 
disastrous,(The h W in the sentence is a great pleonasm, 1 bdieve. 
and it would have been mure correct fa Mr. Care Id Ilayc said: "Though 
I know", or rather, T think".') 

The implacable writer continues: "We must begin by creating the 
frunework of an intern a tional {cojfrttafc) order and then as a neor^s-irY 
corollary* eucsjurage national mdepctufence lo develop and maintain 
itself within the Shnitrlion oi the frraewnrk,” 

A more cautious and. in my opinion, much more roaiistii rmth «r. 
Si: John Marriott, made this shrewd comment on pronoun-:™cats such 
as thuse just mentioned: 
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" But those limitations would if Hr. Carr has his way, br sa stringent 
us to deprive the small States, or indeed any States, of making those 
espeHnjfims which are the absolute r-r.ri*.ii l ion of progress. We ,=:e to 
*'uil snt-> existent: ai the find uf hostilities a 'European Planning 
Authority,' a r EurojH*an Reconst niction and Public Works Corporal km 1 \ 
mot to mention several other European <romimssia!is. whose business 
it will 1 m to work mi the details of the New Order to which tba whole of 
Europe must tviiilotm. 

"The planner^ of the New Order ought, huwirvw # ,f con Limits Sir John 
4 in prudence to ^member that in this respect there b z competitor in 
the told; that if the Now Order is to ho imposed upon the smaller Slate* 
a* a condition oE revivaL Maine of the "enslaved 1 units nray be indifferent 
whether it be tiuposod upon them from Berlin, or by a committee repre¬ 
sentative of Loudon, \\ 4 dungtun p and Moscow, 11 S> Sir John Marriott, 

There b a tendency to adopt theories which are too radical nnd 
stiluibns which differ froth those applied from t be other side. merely 
biacause flies-: aiti imposed by violence and comtrafut, wldUt the oilier* 
may be admitted by reason Lind teaching Yet the ruaeikm any 1 m 
such as tii create imsileasunt comparisons arid leave nmon* the "small 
nations** the imprestwi+ that, alter dh both sides work for the? same 
cnd p il ml through the siune methods. 

The small nations, restored to thr-ir mdepuadent life in Cttfllorrmty 
with resounding promises and solemn natlis, would not l>o of any reality 
if they did not .lckjiowk'dgi: in peace 43 they do in war the leadership of 
the Great Powers *udt as ihL- Orithb Cummuriwealth p the United States 
of America and Lhe Soviet Union. The sumll nations must be, however, 
admitted as partner uf some equality, as independent and voluntary 
ponnera. into tbe world community. Economic bonds and :^.rr-ng ties 
may be created by a coincidence uf wills they ran not be enforced 
except to the detriment of concord Lind of cooperation in world affair*, 

Tii is short, modest survey would be incomplete if 1 did not touch 
upon the question of a restricted Union ,iuiong what we cab the Balkan 
States Among them* Hirkey is an Asiatic country 1 too. rireu.-■ a Medi¬ 
terranean as well os a Balkan country, Rumactia a Central European and 
scaredv a Balkan country at all, and Yugoslavia a Centra! European 
as well as a Balkan and an Adriatic country, whilst only Bulgaria is 
purely a Balkan country. Hie innirabkt propensities of the Utter, to 
extern! bur tentacles by any m CAtia die can around the whuU of lln: 
Black Sea, the Aegean—including CunstantinopJe. and going so far its 
to reach the Adriatic—all far from any ethnological cDnskhn-aliurit or 
respect to the rights of anybody, is well known 

In any renaissance of the Balkans, Greece is destined to play an 
important role; Her gtK^graphical situation as a Balkan as well as a 
M^Jiietrariean country. her high degiev of civilization, the lofty idt^ls 
tna|Mring her penpk r a long cultural tradition, and. last but Ml least, her 
gttatdiansliip of the Immortal monuments and masterpieces ol antiquity, 
gives to her rim right to lead in a peaceful and progressive South Eastern 
Europe, Nobody, however, can rrjnneh'e that Greece may claim a 
political hegemony, or that sb want* to encroach upon the legitimate 
rights of o'litre, JiiilouA f_>t her envu tights, she knows how to respect 
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the rights ol others—If such rights are not contrary to her own and are 
amftoed to the Irani* of Season and the abstention from imposing on- 
acceptably preponderance of and insistence on vain dreams of the past* 


★ 


POST SCR 1 PTUM 

This chapter was written months before the liberation of Greece fey 
the grant victories of the Allies on the various fronts, and by the activi¬ 
ties of the Greek forces of internal resistance (same excesses by the fetter 
may be deplored}. I do not have to change a word of the main features* 

The uittiaricm created by the long oppression of two cnreJ enanies, 
through marvaLion and in the tidi of an unprecodentiid destruction, 
leaves Greece a wreck and lb* Greek race an iindemoiirished and weak¬ 
ened one winch will take a whole generation and a peace of many years 
to revert to the normal standards of a prosperous life. 

Tfe Greek peopk were deeply dbappoto ted by tlm Bulgarian Armistice, 
Apart from the Bulgarian armies and the Bulgarian immigrant* questions, 
there is the fact that, to date. Bulgaria remains intact and virtually 
unpunished, and ousts of the Bulgarian army are fighting with some of 
the Allied armies in the Balkans. In spite of the knowledge of 50,1)00 
Greeks massaertd ,uul of innumerable atrocities coanmiited by the 
Bulgarian in Macedonia and Western Thrace, no men Lion of Bulgarian 
war erinunujs (so strongly denounced hi the House of Commons fey Mr, 
Winston Churchill) fo made. Nor even b a prevision for a dbarmainent 
Of Bulgaria stipulated—this *H a momfuit when It would ufc* a tong time 
for Greece to constitute and equip an army worthy of that which won 
with such glory the battles of Albania against the Italians. Instead, a 
kind of Sertcr-Bulgarian federation, which would place Greece in t he 
position of a shrinking minority in the. Balkans, is discussed m some 
quarter*. But l may end with liightit hopes. Reasonable optimism and 
hard work are a great stimulus in iht way of life of individuals as wdl as 
of nation:*- I’nilateral and party olbgian&es must be put asieto by the 
ruling classes in order to understand betrer the needs of the rnraes and 
lead and help them along the steep road of recovery. Any other policy 
and indulgence in the errors of the post will rake all classes, rich or poor, 
to disaster. 

ac 
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COMPTON UACKESZ It 

T he cDtubbtaiiun of personal charm, diploma! t*. adroitness and statesman¬ 
like sagarhy by whirl* Venizelus swayed tha Peace Conference at Versailles 
secured lor Greece what seemed to some of her rivals material advantage 
fat beyond any thing to which she entitled Perhaps (i rivals" b not 
the word to use* because Great Powers like France and Italy were included 
among those* who resented Mr. Lloyd Choree s support of Hellenic claims, 
which was attributed to the fafiotiaiitm Veoizdos exercised over the 
British Prime Minister Then in igau Vcnudos sulwed at the hands of 
lib compatriots what amounted to ostradsm and Xing Constantine was 
summoned back to the throns by popular acriamarbn- The people of 
threat Britain were bewildered by what smnd to them j display of 
ingratitude. King Constantino wai associated in their minds with an 
obstinate pn^Gtrmaniem. lri£6 the mull that many began to wonder 
if the majority of Greeks were themselves at heart pro-German, 
Those whn really' knew Greece were perfectly aware that there was no 
connection whatever between the recall of King Constantine and pro- 
Germankm, but those who really knew Greece wire a very small 
minority, and quite powerless to affect public opinion, poisoned as public 

r ion was by the popular press. Italy and France hud rightly suspected 
Lloyd George of aiming to build up a strong Greece m a iirst line ol 
defence to the British Empire cast of Suet, but, ironically, nobody m 
Britain itself suspected hk philhe-llt-nistii of l>. mg anything except a 
tribute to the personal magnetism of Venumlos and those in Britain who 
did hive any ideas for a constructive foreign polii \ were obsessed by the 
time-honoured prejudice in favour of a TurkUh aliianc- Comeqn&idy 
when Mustapha Kornal. encouraged by Italian and French secret dip- 
Saraacy and aided by Italian and French munitions of war. struck back at 
The Greek forces in Ask Minor, Great Britain abandoned Greece to her 
late with a pu&UEanunity which set an ignominious standard for thr years 
of Safety First, and was therefore one of the fundamental causes of the 
Second World War. Mr. Iloyd George's devotion to Greece was bold 
up against him as one more reason w hy he was no longer tit to tad his 
country', and it is significant tbit Mussolini 1 * outrage against Corfu was 
perpetrated soon alter the liist Baldwin Government camo to power. 

The political desertion of Greece by Britain was followed by a gradual 
economic desertion. with the result that when at long weary last tins 
Strand World War began Greece, entangled in the Na li double mrrrtc v, 
was in the German economic sphere and Jl- r two main exports of currants 
and tobacco were iil\ going to Germany 1 h | . L rc is no doubt l Lit when 
Hitler and Mussolini dkcuWed the project of on Italian occupation n] 
GreeCr in mkr tv cripple British .wa-pnwet b the Eastern Mediterranean 
and attack thr: 5 cite Canal from both sitW Hitler and Mtissoimi were 
convinced that Greece would not offer even a token resist am tr. 

So in the small hours of i8th OctoW, Uf4 l u thft uifamoi^ Italian 
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ultimatum was delivered. and another imrootta] mommt tn the history of 
flUTTOH courage and human dignity was bom when that nlLuaaiiiin WHS 
rejected by Metaxia. The people of Britain were prefoiUidly mo™! by 
tna£ superb defiance; but they were no I less proiatindJv surprised, which 
fltily shows how utterly the people of Brltum had failed to appreciate the 
spirit of HeUas To anybody who knew Greece the notion of an Italian 
ifitimatintTs being accepted "was imbmginabk, but the people of Great 
Britain as a whole dkl’tioi know Oreere. The surprise soqtl turned to 
airorcDient when, cm lop of defying the hitherto victorious Axis, the 
Greeks begati to knock spokes u 9 it in even dirt-ctinn* Within is month 
there was not an Italian except the prisoners left on Greek soil The 
present writer believes tlmt th& historians of the future will djjclare that 
month of November 1940 was derisive tor the ulthnate issue of the 

md W- if id W ,ir E te:.,u:se i f Helhts had c - *11 a reed a train of com mgeiidt^s 
might have been In motion which would have It'd to an Asri$ triumph. 
This is not to uudeml^ this crucial importance of the Baith? uf Britain: 
but if Greece bad not disorganized the enemy's strategy the Battle of 
Britain might have been fought in vain. 

It was the present writer 1 * privilege to salute that acMevenwmt aa 
deeisiw at a time wIhgh the ultimate h-sue ot the war was tar more ubccare 
than ii is today, and it is a source of inexpressible gratification to him 
that hi- countrymen .=tre non- appreciating more and more every day how 
dxidve that achievement was. It U tes gratifying lo observe an over 
increasing hesitation in Gavommetit circles,"as final vicing ilraws nearer, 
to voice an TUkoqnlvocal recognition of what will be owing "to Greece when 
t hat victory is an aecomplbhed fact. 11 was disquieting t o read the follow- 
lEig paragraph in the verv well in formed R^utjt 0/ World Affit irt; 

"Bulgaria, slips tn and out of the world pktofc tti an t*ld imguhir 
fashion- The Greeks and Yugoslavs are pouring out propaganda threat* 
■■■n in ft her ^ith dire ret n but ion and revenge. . Obviously the threats 
of Greece mid Ydguslavia make the Bulgurs fed that at any cost the 
resutrecriuu of tl iasc two countries mua be averted. As the Bulgara 
possess about twentV-Uve excellent divisions, ii would be regrettable if 
the Germans could induce them more actively tn intervene in the war. 
One would liflve thought it would Ik? worth avnriiug. Some errv powerful 
infiuenc^- have worked nUierwiw. It must be a form of madness* mt 
supposes J 

s h ii 1 t b what could ! ni wn ttcn an d published in November 1943 1 f 1 wus 
the same kind of slttfJ that was being written and published in SeptembW 
t ^15. mvk diil an accusation uf madness deserve so harsh and &o 
Immediate a tu yuoaut. Such fawning upon tbe Bulgir Makes it seem a 
woiste of lime to attempt a picture of the prospect before Greece after tbe 
wir bsir^m^ owe is filled with apprehension about the forces alreadv at 
W'lfk to make impossible a vitiifactory ami it might have been hoped, a 
pcrmuue.nt scttlumjeuL of the Eastern M^dtteTUtlcan, Moreover. prop!- 
Kiinita or 1 behalf nf Bulgaria docs not rest content with ex tolling tin: 
military strength of the Bulgurs: it loses no opportunity of pubbcizini' 
ititentai dissension in Grew?, with the object of | M>r c n ending the people 
> 3 Britain anil America thai Greek politic* are *rill so radii .dlv unstable 

w kw& Uw Eu^el sk trrHie i& out cU ii» nr ih* 

Hsif kbo 'line it tmnf wntftu- 
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^ to maker if inadvisable t :< entrust the Country with greater territorial 
tKpnptftrilitj after the war. Whatever domestic ihnerentcs of pcJiticd 
opiniim may exbt in Greece they are c er ta inly no sharper there than. in 
almost ev«y other country in Europe* today, and it would be a damnably 
illogical ingratitude if such differences wests allowed to inducnce the 
recognition of Hellenic Haims when the lime comes to tint afresh the 
map of Europe, There will lie no Venfeetosnt the nest peace confer*nee ; 
but there will be a figure greater than Venteebs. Tin* mighty shape of 
Themis will speak far Hellas at that assembly, and in the background 
Numeds wid stand to mete out doom should her plea for justice to Hellas 
txt dkcegartbih 

In view of what Bulgaria has done to Greece during the Second World 
War it cannot be consider'd extortionate to de mand tbe elimination of 
the Bulgyjre from Eastern Romneba and its award to Greece. If Danubmn 
Bulgaria feels constricto-l hv such a Idas of territory" it can always apply 
for admission to the U.W.R, as one of many other Republics. The 
possession oi haste rn Roameiis will not restore t * life the thousands r-f 
Greeks mastered in Western Thrace, bat it will render such massacres 
much more difficult for the Bulgars to perpetrate in the future. 

The question of Northern Epirus has been complicated by the Italian 

E oUr*' torn leaver Albania followed by anoesatiftfi, because thereby the 
lance of population has been seriously upset to the disadvantage of 
the Greeks during the years between the two wars- However, inasmuch 
as Albania lias newer been a cohesive whole h surely cannot be considered 
unreasonabb to provide fur the tocaqwatim of Northern Epirus in 
Greece, with I ftune Rule guaranteed by, let 11s say, Great Britain and 
Russia. After all, some of the greatest names in modem Greek history 
ire Albanian, and there is no nature! antipathy, indeed there is a natural 
sympathy, between the kilted Albanians and the Greeks, It may be 
granted that the incorporation of Northern Epirus with Greece will 
demand skilful diplomacy; and what is more important imaginative 
gondwil 1 , but what is the alternative? 

Presumably the alliance between Britain and Turkey will undtire. and 
ii LI it corollary of stidj an affiance be granted, winch is the inclusion of 
Greece in a triple alliance, ile. restoration of the Dodecanese to Greece 
will be mi obvious strategic necessity' apart from ethnical claims which 
,trn int utiles! able There is .i wry si mill Turkish minority in Rhodes and 
a minute minority In Cm, but the agedotig struggle between Greece and 
Turkey wits ftnishfri by Vcnizdc* and Aiatiirk. 

The future of the Dodecanese brings us to tile future of Cyprus. There, 
b a general belief in Hrit.iin fostennl one cars ordy suppose by fmancsl 
interests, that the population of Cyprus i& half Greek and half Turkish. 
In point of fact ihere are at least six times as many Greeks as there 
axe T urks, and amung Hies* Greeks the desire fur union with J bilks ia 
unaninMiUi. That the c&sskm of Cyprus to Greece would involve certain 
stralegfc gnarantre* fur Great Britain in the wav of airfields and ports sg 
obvious. bulccd* it is so obvious that if Britain did not demand them 
Greece wmld hwki -:-i thtiir bd:ig di’tttamkHl. for the future prosperity 
of Greece b inevitably bound up with the future nmspmiy of Britain 
for a tattc whilr rn oime II ii mcndibl? that. Turkey should offer any 
vjjjectkm to this cession of Cyprus to Greece, and it is high time that the 
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British Government made an authoritative declaration of its intentions 
in the matter of the island s future. 

Finally, may a hope be expn^sssd *hal die Conrnjrawisdth of British 
Nations will recognize the debt nwed to IlclioS lor that month ol November 
m 1940 by according to Hellenic citizens all the privileges of trade and 
'-migration enjoyed by the citizens of that mighty Commonwealth? 
What an expression it would be <A itff t ef m aiilike foresight and national 
goodwill, what a glowing {example to the irst of the world, il the w~Lr*Jiip 
thai We such a charter conferred on the HoLfenes bote at the same tiinu 
the Etgiit Marbles back to their home ilb a token of otir gratitude to that 
immortal Utiles country which stood beside us in the darkest hour of 
liberty] 


★ 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


THE Blf.trr HDN. LESLIE HOEE-BELISttA, F.C., W.P, 

The resistance of Greece in this war shows how much the past of the 
nation can influence its present conduct. 

Looking to the future, it is obvious that Greece, depending for her 
commerce and her place in the world on sea-power, and situated as she 
is along Lhe lines of our Imperial communications, must for the fulfilment 
of her material destiny be allied in sentiment, if not in actuality, with 
Britain 

Britain can supplement the armed strength of Greece. !n mum we 
shah feat i growing community with the source of her history and culture. 


THE END 
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President of the Oxford Union Society in 1919, when he uas 
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Cathedral" (1935), "Th.- f amily Reunion” U938J and many 
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pioneer C£,M.A. company, which hoi now giten w 1,300 
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CAPTAIN A. Ft BURN AND MRS. BURN 

Captain A. R Bury,, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, ussis- 
tanl nuttier at Uppingham School is author of “.Minouns, 
Philistines, and 6 neks'' and "The Age if Hesiod". 

Mrs. Bum {.Ifan 1 Wynn-Tkemis), It. A , St. Hilda's 
College, Oxford, urns Gttehrisf Student at the British School of 
A Tchicotegy at A Ihcns, 1933-34, 

Mrs, Bum is j member of the d.rff of the British Embassy 
to Greece at Cairn and has In rJ hi Greed ,:nj Jer iJV.f-'-N:. 


H-E, DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS 

H.E. Dmeirius Cudamanos was Creek Envoy Ex- 
tiaordirtary and Minuter Plenipotentiary to the Conti of St. 
James. iQlS-35. He ..is Delegate of Greece at Hu Council 
of the League of S'"turns. ls)r^’: ; Second Greek Delegate 
at tin hirst Session of the Assembly of League of Nations, 
Genera, Tgao; Second Creel: Delegate'at Lausanne Peace 
Conference, Ijii-aj; first Greek Delegate at Assembly of 
the League of Nations, 1926. 

Granted on retirement *>■ Greek Government the title of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of First 
Class tor Life; Grand * rots of the Order of George / 0/ Greece: 
Grand Officer of the D/Urr ,f the Redeemer erf Greece; Officer 
of the Leg ten d'Honntur; Vice-President af Anglc-Hcitrate 
League, Chair man of Greek Byron Committee; etc. 

He h ike author of .1 memoir (tin Greek) on Vexudes; he 
editedThttOfiida in Modern Greek and :,af responsible for a 
collation of essays, “Greece in Peace and War", etc. 


DEMETRIOS CAPETANAKIS 

Demctrios Lapetaiufus. a young Greek writer whose tragic 
death occurred recently, studied at the Universities of Athens, 
Heiddbtrg, and Cambridge (King'z College). He «ms the 
utiiwr vf i ezvral IWt tm « if ei uv* He >rktJ \nth$Gterk 
Dfpa?imt;i* of /nformatiou for tio in London , tsrj 

i ™ in March 1^+4 Sis dwth 4 which took plot* shortly 
after h* gjtt this iirtidt, is a lost to iibrratwre :n this 
cmniry. 


A, R CAWADUS, Q.B.E t> M.D.KRC.F, 

Member of the Academy of Athens, Fellow of tin Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 

General \indui ai the Gymnasium, Athens. 
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Afs&cal studies at Bonn Hcidctherg. Pam, Landau 
Assistant Physician Hoed Dir;, Hospital. Paris, :W 
Chief of Meiscsd Clinic, Pa r \ Utiiveniiv l nyiz. He id of the 
:,teiicat Clinic EzdngdismosTeaching Hospital A M -ms, ini* 

Settled IB London as consulting pinsuiar; in 1927 
Physician fa the Si. John Clinic and ImtUnte 0/ Physical 
X fed trine, lqyz. 

President, Section of History. Rovut Satiety of Medicine 
1937 * Thomas Vtcaty Lecturer at Royal Colley of Surgery 

Author of ‘Diseasei of the Intestines” [193;), "Modern 
Therapeutics of Internal Disrate ” (103a), ” Herm.ifrhroditos, 
The Human Intersex’ 11943), and numerous papers on 
conshtulioml and glandular diseases. 

Served mtt Greek A mi v Medical Corfs, 1913-1918, with 
lie 'ink of major; Greek ME., and twice mentioned in dis¬ 
patches President of the H xcntive Committee of She Greek 
Red Cross in the present ti :f *■. 


H. E. COUNSELS M.A., FJR.CS. 

H E, Counsel! author of "37 The Broad”, ew 
associated with the Oxford University Dramatic Society from 
its beginning. From that time omctrds his home u is the centre 
nf hospitality for mdergradnates. He found respite from the 
demands of j big practice tn jnreigtt travel, ani in a courageous 
01 tilwk in the face oflrtindrte-u f mud the intelUdual delights of 
Oxford ,t ■■slice far hi a? title intellect after retirement. " 


LfVDV CROSFIELD 

Lady Crosfidd {Domini Crasfidt] organized a Greek 
Choral and Dance Society after the outbreak of star, and has 
been successful in introducing Greek folk-dunce and song la 
British audiences. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD MACGILLIVRaY DAWXINS 

Director of the British School of Archaeology at Athens 
1906-19:4- Feltc-c- of Exeter College, Oxford. 1933; Hun, 
Ph D. University of Athens, 1937 ; Professor of Byzantine 
end Modern Greek Language in the university of Oxford 
from tqio to IQ30, Author of “Modern Greek in Ana 
Minor”, ' The Cypriot Chronicle ,1/ UMainu", ”The 
Monks of . 4 Buts", its. 
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EILEEN ELIAS 

Eileen £fias uvu Vacated at Lady Mmarei Hali.Oxfcri. 
when she read Greats, taking her M.A. i» *93 & - s « 
afterwards became a free-lance journalist and author. 


ETHEL M- FISON 

if**, E. Ji. Fison is an Oxford contributor to "Poetry 
of Today'’. 


HELLE GEORG LADES 

HtlU Elpintki Gtorgiadis: Bom on fih November. 1916. 
in Syr a. Greece, one of ike small islands of the Cyclades m the 
Aegean Sea. The younger daughter of a Greek Amy officer. 
Mother's family from the istW */ Chios. 

Came to England as a child and was educated in this 
country, but has been hack to Greece many times. Studied 
science wa* engaged in scientific remuck at the outbreak of 
Itar, toil H new teaching. 


STRICKLAND GIBSON 

Strickland Gibson. Keeper of the Oxford University 
A c hives; Sub-Librarian. Bodleian Library; Lecturer in 
Bibliography (English School). Author of "Some Oxford 
Libraries”'Editor' of "Statuia antiques Unix. Oxen.", joint 
author of "Oxford University Ceremonies ', tie. 


RUBY GINNER 

Ruby Gi mer i swell knots n a dan ter srA-' fr-is re-cr coded 
the Greek j>u*« for the modern worUi. and also as the author 
of "The Revived Greek Dance", 

Her particular art is the mult of lengthy research in 
the mmornm of Europe, and he* visits to Greece ha t* steeped 
her in the atmosphere cf Hellenic thought and art. 

SI tss Owner does not claim to have rr.ivod the actual dances 
of ancient Greece, but to hare created an art-form far the darter 
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today, inspired by Greek dr anus, techy, philosophy, t evtpture 
miJ pat niiitg. She. has u jrked for some years inpartiseribip 
.rtih Iren* Masser. and together they have founded a school of 
Dance and Drama iihich has. .is the basis of its wk, the 
Hellenic ideal trial the perfect trtist of the theatre must be 
actor, dance* and mime. 

In 1930. at the invitation of the organisers of the Delphic 
Festival, Ruby Ginner and Irene Maurer took ,1 company of 
forly-fivs of their students to Greece, and h.iJ the honour of 
giving performances of their art to enthusiastic audiences in the 
ancient theatre af Athens. 


LOUTS GOLDING 

Novelist, traveller, lecturer and essayist, educated Man¬ 
chester Gram mar School and the. Queen's College, Oxford. Sega n 
his travels in Macedonia during the last 1 carp stuctf then has 
spent a large part of each year tramping and writing on the 
European, African and Asian shores of the Mediterranean. 

Author of '‘Forward from Babylon’ 1 . "Day of Atone¬ 
ment", "The Miracle Boy", "Thou Ancient Lands". "James 
Joyce". "Magnolia Street", "Five Silver Daughters", "Mr. 
Emmanuel", "Ho News from Helen", etc.; and translations 
from various tongues. 


CANON L. W. GRENSTED 

Canon Laurence H*. Grewded, who tea educated at Unnxr 
siiy College, Oxford, where he 10m 4 Mathematical Scholar. « 
NoUoth Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian .Religion 
»* the University of Oxford and Examining Chaplain io the 
Bishop of Rochester, He ser.ed ns .* Member of the 
Archbishops' Commission jk Doctrine, the Archbishops' 
Committee em Spiritual Heeding, and the Archbishops' Cam’ 
mtUee on the Ministry of Women. 

tiis merit widely read books are, "Psychology and God", 
"The Person of Christ'', and "This Business of Living". 


BARBARA E. GWYER 

jfm Gwyer Principal of St, Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
was at one time Vice-Warden of Ashburne Hall, Manchester 
University, and later Warden of University Hall, Leeds 
She was a scholar of Lady 'Margaret Hail, Oxford 
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MICHAEL HOLROYD 

Michael Hdroyd. Fellow and Lecturer i« A netsmi 
History, Brasanmi College, Oxford, is <j £«( of the late Ptr 
Chariot HolroyJ, painter-dthcr {pupil of A- Ldgros at the 
Slade; First Keeper of Tate Gallery ; Director of the National 
Gallery, London). 

Educated at Westminster and Christ Church. Oxford. 2 nd 
class Hon. Class, Moderations u f t$; for Lit, Hum. was Offering 
Greek Sculpture at special subject, but course of study war 
broken of by the war of 19 14-18 

Served with Hampshire ttegt. -<tt Western Front 1014-15 
later at War Office {fnttUigeiiua. 

In 19IQ Lecturer in Ancient History at Hnisenose; 

continued interest in archaeology and history of ,;r! delivering 
lectures, chiefly on Mediaeval Architecture and History under 
the auspices irf the Committee for the Fine A rts. 


HILD A HUGHES 

Hilda Hughes has contributed short stories to numerous 
anthologies. Out of her stories ir di dramatised and hre-:$J- 
cast in this country and relayed to the Empire. It was Price 
broadcast from Durban. She- h t; also published <1 novel, and 
is the compiler of an anthology of short stones. “The To c H. 
Gift Booh " 


DR. HELLE LAMBHIDI5 

Dr HtUt Lambridis is well knoan in Greece iff ,t critic 
tfaj lecturer oh philosophical subjects. She has taught in 
many schools and colleges in Greece. She ha S with 

the Greek Ministry of Information in London for over two and 
a half yean, and during that time has given over two hundred 
lectures on variemi aspects of modern Greece. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 

Compton MacAetaie, the well-known author, who was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, ua* Military Control 
Officer at Athens in iqi6 ttxd Director of the Aegean lnielli- 
genet Serna. Syra, in 1917. He is a Chu Hier of the Legion 
of Honour and of the Redeemer. Foirth Claes of the White 
Eagle, with Suords. Hu admiration far the Greeks it striking 
in Ail Auidn' of Greek resistance. "Wind of Freedom''. 
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H. M MARGOLIOLTH 

n M Mitrgoiiautk, tertiary of Faeubitu tti the CW 
stiy Oxford sin k 1025. FcUw of Oriti, Professor ,/ 
English Language and Literature in the Untoersity College 
of SontfuiMpivn iqii-Zj. Editor of ’AtamU's Peon - xni 
Letters. 


PROFESSOR j. N. MAVROGOEDATQ 

Professor J. N. Mavrogordah jn» brrn in London, 
educated at Bm ( where he was a Kings Scholar t and a/tof- 
-'MrriTj at Exeter College. Oxford p where he was a scholar. Hr 
Correspondent iff f he IT aster Gazette =B the 

Balkan War (191a) and its xerittm a number of hooks 
In 1939 lit was appointed to succeed Professor Dmtktm 
« Bjteakr and Sotkcby Professor of Bvmnttne and Modem 
Greek Language and l iterature M Oxford; he i$ also .t Fella ic 
of Exeter College . Oxford. 


NAOMI MITCHISON 

Naomi MiidUson, educated Dragon School, Oxford, 
Heme Student. Oxford. OffUier de T Academic Fran^aise i 1424. 
Labour Candidate for Scottish Universities Constituency, un*. 

Author of "The Conquered"* "When the Bough Breaks", 
f loud i uckoo Land". Bltick Spfirld . 11 The Com King and 
Ike Spring Queen", "The \foral Basis of Polities”, mnt 
author of "Socrates ' 1 1 etc. 


PROFESSOR SIR JOHN MV RES 

Professor Sir John Myres t Wykeham Professor of Ancient 
Eitfo*y and Fmow xml Librarian of Nm College, Oxford. 
Commander rf the Royal Order of George f of Greece, 

Sir John was at one time Professor of Greek and LiUttrcr 
m Ancient Geography in the UniienUy of Lttnrpml In 
1914 and m 1927 hex as Sathcr professor of Classical liter4- 
: tin 1 ft the Cn e r ersity of Caiifornm. He ccmiuded exta nations 
tn Cyprus in 1913, 

fie is an Hon. DSc, of the Umrcnity of Wales and the 
Victoria University of Manchester, an Hon. BHitt, of Wil* 
water stand University and an Hon Ph.D. of the University of 
Atkem. 

He mi tortured and written widely on Mediterranean 
geography* archaeology and anthropology 
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THE HCfN, FRANK PAKENHAM 

The Him Frank Puktvha m was Sir William Beveridges 
assistant m the Beveridge Report. 

liduaUtd at titan and Sewt. tfllsge. Oxford. Mr P-ikenham 
Am brer i Student ■>/ Christ Chunk. Oxford, si™ 19.54. 

Jit is the Labour Candidate fvr Oxford City, 


DILYS POWELL 

Ditys Powell bui in Creed for a number ofyears with hex 
husband, the late Humfry Payne, who it as from 1929 to 1936 
Director of the British School of Archaeology al Athens. He 
was responsible for some important excavations in Greece and 
his wife took a keen interest in Am work and in every aspect of 
Greek life. Before his work in Athens he ita s Assistant 
Keeper of Coins at the Ashmolean Museum. Oxford 

Miss PoicdJ is the author of " Rcmemhsr Crate" and 
"The Trm(tier's Journey is Done". Shs is a graduate of 
Somerville College, Oxford- 


NADINE PHXHKR 

Sadist* M. C. Pitcher is the daughter of Vice-Admiral 
C H. Pilcher, D S.O. She speaks fit* languages, including 
Modern Greek, and has an admiration fvr the people of her 
mother's country. Her gredt-grandf^her urns Aristide 
Momitun. ohU Regent and Prime Minister of Greece. 


CHARLES SELTMAN 

FAVi-ji of Queens' College, Cambridge, t'nixersity f return 
in < 7 ir«ifs; lecturer at the College dt France and airing 
PrOfasrrt irt the Sorbcntte, 1940,’ Director of the Exhibition of 
Greek Art. Royal Academy, 1942. and of an exhibition at 
Cambridge w Si ay 1944. 


MARCUS X. TOD 

Marcia .V Tod. V mavrtify Reader in Greek Epigraphy 
at Oxford since mi; and Vice. Inmost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, since 1934. Awiitont Director and Lihranjn of the 
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Brit i sh Schools/ Arckteology at Athens. 190J-5. He published 
u catalogue of the Sparta Museum u'ith Mr. A. J. B, Watt. 
His more recent work* include “Sidelights on Greek History" 
.t:t* "A Selection of Greek Historical ImcrifdiorW\ 


VIRYINIE XSOVDEROS 

Vuyinie T sunder os, daughter of Monsieur E Tsouderes, 
ex’Primt Minister of Greece, hwj until June 1944 a woman 
student at Somerville College, Oxford. 


HELEN WADDELL 

Helen Waddell, Hon- D.LitL, Durham. Belfast. Columbia. 
Hon. LL.D., St. Andrea's. Held Smette Taylor fellow¬ 
ship from Lady Margaret Half Oxford, >*: Pans, 1023-25, 
Awarded A C. Benson Silver Medal fry the Royal Society of 
Liter, 1 are in nii'. Member of the hi'h Academy of Letters; 
Corresponding Fellow of Mediaeval Aiudemv of America. 

Author of "The Wandering Scholar?'. “Mediaeval Latin 
Lyrics",‘ Deter Abelard", "The Abte Behest" "The Desert 
Fathers," etc. 


EMMY WELLESZ 

Emmy Welle it is the v ife of Dr. Egon WtUest. She is or: 
authority on Byzantine art. and has specialised in the 
comparison of Oriental and Western art. So me of he* 
writings have appeared in boohs by Slrtygomhi, 


DR. EGON WELLES2 

Dr. Egon WelleSt, formerly Professor in the History of 
.Music at the University of has. been *1 Ftilotc of 

Lincoln College, Oxford , sf«« 1959, and University Lecture? 
in the History of Music at Oxford since 1934 

A lecturer on Byzantine music at Oxford. Cambridge and 
London Universities, he has ,dw written widely i-r; mntu 
He. i$ one of the Editors of the J Monumenta A/ ifst&is By¬ 
zantine" {published ftv the Royal Dftmsh Academy of Science 
and by (he Byzantine Institute, Boston t Mass., under the 
protectorate of the Union Acadimique InternationaleA 
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MILES VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

A/i/cs Vaughan (1 Miami u a medical student ai Ox/ord. 


ARTHUR M. WOODWARD 

Arthur \f. Woodward, who uas educate# as Shrewsbury 
and Magdalen College. Oxford, is Lecturer in charge of Use 
Department of Ancient History nt At University of Sheffield. 
A student of the British School of Archaeology u! Alims, he 
become its assistant director, « position he ht& from 1909-1> 
and again from [1U2-23. From 1923-29 Mr. Woodward 
unit director of the School. 

Ht served in Macedonia and Bulgaria with the British 
Salonika Fori' in the hist war and i;ms twice mfltiiMt ; m 
dispatches, He has written numerous paper < an Greek 
inscription, and other archaeological subjects. 

Mr. WcMnia\trd assisted it: tzcavatitms at Sparta tn IQ>> 7 . 
1908, 1909, a Nil i( .r< in charge of these when resumed in 1924- 
29. He it it* Officer the Order of Ac Redeemer of Greece 
and an fumorary member of the Aihtni Archaeological Society. 


BASIL A. YEAXLEE, OD.E.. M.A., B.Utt.. PiiD. 

Reader in Educational Psychology in the University of 
Oxford: Secretary ter the Central Adnsory Council for Adult 
Education in H .M Forces Author of "Spiritual Value 1* 
Adult Educator "Lifelong Education", ‘The Approach to 
Religious Education ”, "Religion and the Growing Mind“. etc , 
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